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Vor. LIV, 1 WoL No. 213 


INSOMNIA IN THE LEXICA. 
[For a summary of this article, see pages 27-28.—En.] 


“ INSOMNIUM -dream. Supposed to be (prep.) in somnium. 
Such a compound with in as a thing seen in sleep, in somno, 18 
unlike Latin, and somnium. is the older word. Gk. éyómrwov is 
formed naturally <* evumvos> and the Lat. may have been 
modelled upon it, v. intercus. But more probably the source is 
in * suep of falling into a condition of sleep.” [— T. G. Tucker, 
A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin (Halle E 
Max Niemeyer, Verlag, 1931).] 


Macrobius at the beginning of his Consta on “ Seipio's 


: Dream " has, after a retrospective glance at the Platonic myths, 





an interesting chapter (I. 3) wherein he classifies the various 
forms of visions seen in sleep (scmniandi modos) known to the 
Greeks and Latins, with a view to defining accurately what 
terms were applicable to the “ Somnium " and what were not. 
Within what selection of five distinct categories was the dream 
to be included? Was it an övapos or its Latin equivalent a 


L 


Fad 


somnium-—the subdivisions of which are to be enunciated later? ` 


* My most -grateful thanks are due to Professor A. Souter, Regius 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, for his interest in 
this inquiry and for much kind help, especially in suggesting to me the 
citations of this word insomnium in Prudentius and in Bede, and for 
aiding one of much. less experience in choosing the sure foundation of a 
good bibliography; also to Mr. E. Harrison, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, for kindly reading through the typescript (as 
Professor Souter also did) and making numerous and valuable sugges- 
tions and hints. I- am in additior indebted to my colleague in’.the 
Department of Humanity of this University, Mr. C. J. S. Addison, for 
generous assistance in preparing tke typeseript of this paper for the 
press, ; , zu; 
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Was it an öpapa, which is correctly rendered as wisio? Was ita . 
xpnnarionös, i. e. an oraculum? Or was it either an EvUTPLOY, ` 
“quod insomnium dieitur", or a ddvraopa, which Cicero—please - 
observe that only in the translation of $évraepa is Cicero con-- 
cerned according to Macrobius, and that we are not told how 
Cicero thought Óvstpos, Opapa, Xpnpatiapes,’ and évirnev should be 
rendered in Latin—which Cicero, says Macrobius, called a uisum 
whenever he was obliged to use the word. That Macrobius dis- 
misses érórviov and ddvracpa as terms inapplicable to the * Som- 
nium" and so “cura interpretationis indigna . . . quia nihil 
diuinationis adpo-tant", is not so much, however, our concern, 
as what Macrobius has to say about éwanov or insomnium before 
he passes from this word to ¢dvracpa. 
I quote his definition of évórwov in full (I, 8, 4-6) : 


est enim erümvıov quotiens cura oppressi animi corporisue siue fortunae 
qualis uigilantem fatigauerat talem se ingerit dormienti: animi si 
amator delieiis suis aut fruentem se uideat aut carentem, si metuens 
quis imminentem siki uel insidiis uel potestate personam aut incurrisse 
hane ex imagine cogitationum suarum aut effugisse uideatur: corporis 
si temeto ingurgitatis aut distentus cibo uel abundantia praeiocari se 
aestimet uel grauaniibus exonerari, aut contra si esuriens eioum aut 
potum sitiens deside^are quaerere uel etiam inuenisse uideatur: fortu- 
nae cum se quis aestimat uel potentia uel magistratu aut augeri pro 
desiderio aut. exui pro timore. haec et his similia quoniam ex habitu 
mentis quietem sicu; praeuenerant ita et turbauerant dormiertis, una 
cum somno auolant ət pariter euanescunt. hine et insomnio nomen est 
non quia per somnum uidetur—hoe enim est huie generi commune cum 
ceteris—~sed quia in iso somnio tantum modo esse creditur dum uidetur, 
post somnium nullam sui utilitatem uel significationem relinquit. falsa 
esse insomnia nec Maro tacuit | 

“sed falsa ad cazlum mittunt insomnia manes" (Aen. VI, 890), 


caelum hie uiuorum regionem uocans quia sicut di nobis ita nos defunc- 
tis superi habemur. amorem quoque describens, euius curam semper 


secuntur insomnia, a t: 
* haerent infixi pectore uultus 


uerbaque, nec plecidam membris dat cura quietem," (Aen. IV, 4-5) 
et post haec 
“Anna soror quae me suspensam insomnia terrent? " (v. 9). 


So far so good, end for the exposition of these two Vergilian 
passages these worcs are of the utmost service to lexicographers 
and commentators. Let us consider then the remarks of Chari- 
sius (G. L. Keil 101, 17; i.e. Barwick 129, 1) upon the same 
word and the same passages : 
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Insomnia plurali numero significare nolunt grammatici somnia, addita. 
" Scilicet praepositione,. ut Graeci dieunt ee nam et Vergilius “ sed 


falea ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes”; singulari uero numero 
. uigiliam significare, ut Pacuuius in Antiopa dixit ‘ * perdita inluuie atque 
` insomnia ”, id est uigilia.. sed idem Vergilius insomnia etiam pluraliter | 


pro uigiliis posuit, quae me suspensam insomnia terrent?" quamuis 
et hie. somnia intelligi possint, quibus (Dido) terreri potuerit, : 


Alas for the “ grammatici", for insomnia in the plural is 
sometimes not somnia at all, but on the contrary wigilia, like 
the feminine singular; and, stranger still, this certainty is 
foreed upon the lexicographers, who for the understanding of 
this word follow without understanding and trustingly the 
authority of fourth-century grammarians, except where they are 
compelled. to bow to necessity, as in the case of the four follow- 
ing passages : ? 

Prop. II, 25, 47: 

cum satis una tuis insomnia, portet ocellis, 

una sit et cuiuis femina multa mala. . 

"Val. Flacc. I, 329: 

quam saeua insomnia curis | aspicio. 


Id. IT, 140: 
Jongo mulcent insomnia penso. 
Id. VIL 6: . > | 


ne tune uarios per longa insommia questus. 


They cite also Plin. XX, 9 (33), 82: “insomnia etiam 
uigiliasque tollere decoctam <brassicam), si ieiuni edint quam 
plurimam ex oleo et sale”, but here they are wrong, as I hope- to 
show later, except Nettieshin in his Contributions to Latin 
Leaicography, for in this. instance he rightly renders “ night- 
mares”. But Forcellini-de Vit is so confident of the more 
strictly classical meaning here that insomnia is explained as 


- being equivalent to insommias, though the same lexicon is 


faulty in not referring to the Propertian and Valerian passages. 

So far the best lexicon for words under the letter I is that of 
Georges und Mühlmann, where the word under discussion is 
cited thus (tlie capital letters are my own): 


A. insomnio, fem. sing., first declens.— “ sleeplessness ”, \ 


2 These are cited in all the best lexica. l ‘ 
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B. insomnia, ' neut. plur., also — “sleeplessness”, with the examples 

quoted above. 

C. insomnis, adj, == “sleepless”. (In the lexica the noun insomnie- 
tas and the adj. insomniosus take their place correctly 
beside the “sleepless ” sense, but the adj. insopor ? is 
not quoted in any dietionary— yet it occurs Ovid 
Heroides XII, 101, as also = “ sleepless ”.) 

D. insomnium, nom. sing., also nom. acc. and abl. plural = “ dream ”. 


Forcellini-de Vit apparently does not recognize what I call B., 
but Nettleship does; likewise Lewis and Short, who cite B. as a 
secondary meaning (in the opposite sense) of D. and refer it 
back at the same time vaguely to A., supposing that it exists as 
an alternative plural form in the neuter to A., and quoting under 
- A. the above examples of the word in the sense of “ sleepless- 
ness”. These are obscure words of mine, but they have to 
describe the obscurity of the arrangement of Lewis and Short. 

Now we have not to deal with A. in detail any more than B., 
for the prevalent opinion of the lexica is the correct one. I shall 
only mention the citations of insomnia fem. sing. with a few 
remarks where necessary. 

Caecil. 168 (ap. Non.): “consequitur comes insomnia, ea 
porro insaniam adfert" (i.e. Plocium VII, Ribbeck). 

Sall. Cat. XXVII, 2: “dies noctesque festinare, vigilare, 
neque insommiis neque labore fatigari ". 

Suet. Gai. 50: “ineitabatur insomnia- (abl. maxime”, 
(where insomnio ought to be read with the same meaning, as I 
hope to show,—see the critical note of Ihm to the effect that 
insomn is the unnecessary emendation of Stephanus). 

These three passages are all quoted by Forcellini, Lewis and 
Short, and Nettleship, as well as Georges-Mühlmann. 

Ter. Hun. II, 1, 18 (v. 219) : “noctu te adiget horsum insom- 
nia” is quoted by Lewis and Short, Nettleship, and Georges- 
Mühlmann. 

Pacuvius 9: “ perdita inluuie atque insomnia” (mentioned 
above under Charisius) is quoted by Forcellini, Nettleship, and 
Georges-Mühlmann. 

Sall. Ep. Mithridatis 7: “ Persen deinde . . . insomnts occi- 
dere” is quoted by Forcellini and Georges-Mühlmann, as well as 


* Cited to me by Prof. A. Souter. It has as a v. 1. peruigil, which is, 
however, the reading of the second hand of P, and of s the inferior MSS. 
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Aul. Gell. VII, 4, 4: “eademque insomnia (referring back to 
a ‘somno diu prohibitum) cruciatos interiisse ". 

Georges-Mühlmann only of the best lexica cites: 

Plaut. Merc. 24-5: “ amori en etiam haec, quae dixi 
minus: insomnia, pha error ^ 

Ammian. XIX, 2, 14: “ exiguas quae supererant uires con- 
tinuus eum insomnia labor absumpsit ”. 

Before passing to an examination of insomnium where it is 
cited with the meaning of &vizviov. in Latin literature, I should 
here anticipate some of my conclusions, and remark that in the 
two Sallustian passages the abl. plural insomniis should be con- 
sidered as belonging to insomnium reuter, in the sense of “ sleep- 
lessness ” (B.), of course, rather than to insomnia feminine and 
first declension (A.)—this Nettleship properly observes on Cati- 
line XXVII, 2, which alone he quotes. And so insomnia, a noun 
fem. sing. of the first declension, is found only in the nominative 
and ablative singular, and only in early tragedy and comedy, or 
in late prose like that of Ammianus and the archaizer Gellius. 
The word completely disappears during the classical period, and 
the lexica err in citing it as Sallustian. 

Now if we turn back to our focrth-century grammarians, of 
whom modern editors and lexicogrephers are but mere reflectors, 
the two Vergilian passages, Aen. IV, 9, and VI, 896, are the two 
examples par excellence, as we have seen, of insomnia in the 
sense of “dreams”. Macrobius and the earlier * grammatici 
apud Charisium " have at any rate succeeded in inculeating this 
into every lexicographer for fifteen hundred years and more. 
Yet to follow blindly and wneritically the authority of gram- 
marians who flourished four hundred years approximately after 
Vergil is so manifestly unsound that I make no apology for 
venturing to consider both lines a=resh. 

Having heard Macrobius and Charisius on Aen. IV,-9, let us 
listen to Servius too. On “Anna soror, quae me suspensam 
insomnia terrent he says: 

hoc enim maiores inter uigilias et 2a quae uidemus in somnis inter- 
esse uoluerunt, ut insomnia generis feminini numeri singularis uigiliam 
significaret, insomnia uero generis neutri numeri pluralis ea, quae per 
somnium uidemus, ut “sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes" 
(Aen. VI, 896). sciendum igitur: quia si ferret dixerimus, antiqua 
erit locutio: insomnia enim lieet er Pacuuius et Ennius frequenter 
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dixerint, Plinius tamen exclusit et de usu remouit.* sed ambiguitatem 
lectionis haec res fecit, quod non ex aperto uigilasse se dixit, sed habu- 
isse quietem implacidam, id est somniis interruptam, ut intelligamus 
eam et insomniis territam, et propter terrorem somniorum uigilias 
quoque perpessam, 


Note then that Servius agrees with the “ grammatici ” of Chari- 
sius in distinguishing the contrary meanings of insomnia femi- 
nine singular and first declension, and insomnia neuter plural 
and second declension. And Servius with both interpretations 
before his eyes, stumbles over this supposed difficulty so far as 
to choose the wrong one. Thus has Vergil'a real meaning been 
lost to succeeding generations of commentators. 

The first nine lines of the fourth Aeneid must be considered 
afresh. When Aeneas has ceased his story and Dido is left alone 
and to her own thoughts, does she fall asleep to be able to talk 
about her insomnia or “dreams” to Anna in the morning? I 
presume that no commentator thinks that Dido could have had 
dreams, visions in sleep, évórwa, and not merely “ waking 
visions" (since they will admit no compromise on this, word), 
without being asleep. Servius, of course, saw the difficulty, and 
struggling between commonsense on the one hand and the hard 
and fast, but utterly inaccurate rules which the grammarians 
observed regarding the word insomnia, wished to safeguard him- 
self in either direction, with but feeble results, by saying that 
Vergil meant Dido to have undergone sleep troubled by dreams 
and consequent fits of wakefulness. Too much has been made of 
Vergil’s poetical ambiguity of meaning by interpreters when 
‘they are confronted by any difficulties, and they free themselves 
from worry by saying that Vergil should not be tied down to 
any especial meaning implied by himself, when his sentiments 
are universal and leave the reader to choose for himself. While 
such treatment only is possible for the “lacrimae rerum” of 
Aen. 1, 462, and similar lines where all the genius of the poet is 
' compressed into a word or two, to carry this form of explanation 
towards passages where Vergil quite definitely wishes to convey 
‘one meaning and one only is but a method of disguising one’s 
inefficiency as a commentator. 


— *So, I suppose, the statement of Forcellini-de Vit on Plin. XX, 9, 
(33), 82, that insomnia n. p. is for insomnias, is at last capable of 
being understood. 
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Now there is no “ ambiguitas lectionis " in the passage we are 
discussing, for, although few have ever understood the whole 
context clearly, there cannot be the least doubt that Dido was 
very much awake all night (vv. 3-5): 


multa uiri uirtus.animo, multusque reeursat 
gentis honos; haerent infixi pectore uultus 
uerbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. 


And in the last line Servius sticks and drags all his successors 
into the mire with him. Dido’s cura, her love viewed as a pain 
or péAnpa (Henry), causes her “nee placidam quietem ” i. e. 
*implacidam quietem ”, he thinks, and they think; -that is, 
" Sleep broken. by nightmares. But to take the nec thus with the 
adjective only may be quite Lucanie and Statian, yet is not only 
not in the Vergilian manner, but also completely destructive to 
the sense here. The nec negatives the verb (not the adjective), 
and so the whole sentence, and so in consequence not merely 
placidam, but placidam, quietem. Here two other important 
points require establishing. l 

The first is the precise meaning of cura in a context such as 
this. It seems to have escaped the notice of practically all com- 
pilers of dictionaries and word classifications that in passages 
dealing with slumber, sleep, dreams, ete., cura has in prose as 
well as in poetry very frequently the especial meaning of “the 
care that banishes sleep”. Many parallel passages, some from 
. Vergil alone, might be adduced. to confirm this statement, did 
the careful student of Latin literature require proof; but 
here I shall be content with remarking that cura is absolutely 
antithetic and opposed to the idea of quies. ‘he point to 
be stressed is that Dido’s “ anxious pangs of love” prevent her 
from sleeping—“ nec dat quietem ”—=“ dat nullam quietem ”. 

The second I bring forward lest any reader be not convinced 
and still toy with the false idea that the nec has anything to do 
with the single word placidam. It is surprising how students of 
Vergil often fail to notice mere conventional epithets (like the 
Homeric $íAos, to take a familiar instance), such as “ molles 
medullas?" (Aen. IV, 66). Such a conventional epithet is pla- 
cida when applied to quies, as is clear from its frequency in the 
Aeneid and its force in passages like the following (all examples 
are from the Aeneid, except where otherwise specified) : 
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1,691. ^ at Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
inrigat. 
V,836. placida laxabant membra quiete. 
IX, 187. mens agitat mihi nec placida contenta quiete est 
(this proving my contention that nec does not quality the placi- 
dam in IV, 5). 


or to somnus: 
placidi munera somni (Ov. Fast. III, 135). 


or in conjunction with the verb quiescere: 


I, 249. nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. 
IX,445. placida . . . morte quieuit. 


or to other words: 


VI, 522. placidae simillima morti. 
VII, 427. placida eum nocte iaceres. 


and finally the kinship between the adj. placidus and quies is 
proved for Latin literature by Liv. ITI, 14: “ nihil illis placidius 
aut quietius erat”. I might cite many other examples of this 
from Latin poetry and prose, but I trust these will be sufficient 
to show that placidam quietem is an expression wholly self- 
contained, and that the adjective cannot possibly be separated 
from the noun to be negatived by the nec. : 

The absurdity of the traditional interpretation of Aen. IV, 5, 
is proved surely once and for all by the repetition of the line in 
X, 917. Here Aeneas is returning to his Trojans by sea, end is 
shown sitting at the helm cf his vessel wakefully (“ neque enim 
membris dat cura quietem ”), when a band of sea nymphs appear 
to him, and the first words of their leader Cymodocea to him are 
* uigilasne, deum genus, Aenea? uigila ” ete. There is no ques- 
tion here of Aeneas being asleep, much less dreaming. 

The fact is that after Dido had so passionately fallen in love 
with Aeneas, the last thing possible for her in her distraught 
condition was to relapse into slumber either troubled or 
untroubled, especially as she had just heard the most vivid and 
exciting of tales from the object of her affections. Not only is 
sleep (few have ever realized this) psychologically improbable, 
if not impossible, for her, but my contention is proved by her 
subsequent conduct. On the evenings which followed, the 
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account of her actions after hearing again and again the final 
doom of Troy (Ihacos labores) is as follows (Aen. IV, 80-5) : 


post ubi digressi; lumenque obscura uicissim. 

luna premit suadentque cadentià sidera somnos, 
sola domo maeret uacua, stratisque relictis 

incubat (illum absens absentem audıtque uidetque) 
aut gremio Ascanium . . . 

detinet. 


Sleep is alien to the mind of Dido both before her love is real- 
ized and after it is disappointed, vid. IV, 529-31: 


at non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque umquam 
soluitur in somnos oculisue aut pectore noctem 
accipit: ingeminant curae, ate. 


Having now shown the true meaning of IV, 5, and proved 
that Dido did not fall asleep at all, let us now return to line 9. 
Of all Vergilian eommentators Henry commands most respect, 
for he excelled all others in pushing his proofs to their logical 
conclusion, even where he was most manifestly wrong. His note 
on 9 is a splendid example of briliant reasoning upon entirely 
unsound, premises. After the absurd statement that “ wakeful- 
ness never terrifies”, he cites the old argument that insomnia 
is éyómwa (without acknowledging his thanks to Macrobius and 
Charisius), and then brings forward two parallels from Vergil’s 
supposed exemplars. Both parallels I-hold to be entirely worth- 
less. j 

Henry and others maintain that “ quae me suspensam insom- 
nia terrent reflects Medea’s words in: Apollonius, when she was 
in an entirely similar situation.. (Ap. Rhod. III, 636, AeA7j éyóv, 
olóv pe Bapeis èpóByoav dvepo.) But in Apollonius we are told 
not only that Medea had fallen asleep in so many words, but also 
that she had been assailed by “fearful dreams”, óAool &pedeoxov 
óvepo,, and furthermore we learn the very content and purport 
of these dreams, all in the preceding twenty lines. Manifestly 
Vergil is not here following Apoilonius so closely as commenta- 
tors think. | j 

Editors since Burmann have been citing also Euripides Hec. 
69: Ti mor oipoua, &vvuxos obro | Šelpacı, pdopacw; . but after _ 
Macrobius has told us that insomnia = évisrwa, that man among 
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his followers wLo would assert that the word is also equal to 
dcipara and / Or $icpara would indeed be a bold interpreter. 

. But some may object, saying that terrent is a most appropriate 
verb to use witl dreadful dreams, but much too emphatic to 
. portray sleepleseness, or waking visions, or the thoughts that 
beset one's mind while awake, when all around is silent. That 


^ silence ean. terrify is proved by the flight of Aeneas from Troy 


through the nigh- (Aen. II, 755, “simul ipsa silentia terrent"). 
The terrors: pressnted to Dido’s mind are just as real and as 
dreadful as the more material ones which Aeneas must face. 
For the terror caused merely by one's own thoughts at any time 
of the day or nigat, an 1 excellent parallel is found in Cicero Pro 
Sez. Roscio, 24, 37: "suae malae cogitationes conscientiaeque 
animi terreni; hae sunt impiis 'adsiduae domesticaeque Furiae 
quae dies noctesqg-se parentium poenas a consceleratissirnis filiis 
repetant ”. And Dido is terrified by her waking thoughts, when 
she eonsiders the possibility of being unfaithful to the memory 
of her dead husbamd Sychaeus. 

But the testimoay of a real poet in ee what another 
real poet has written is of infinitely higher value than the verdict 
of Macrobius, Servius, and the whole herd of commentators, 
especially when that poet is separated from his great exemplar 
by less than a certury. Valerius Flaccus at the beginning of 
his Seventh Book makes his love-stricken Medea “ uertere tunc 
uarios per longa insomnia questus" (v. 6). Obviously he has in 
his mind not the slseping dreaming Medea of Apollonius, but the 
waking love-tortured Dido of Vergil. "Valerius, then, under- 
stood Vergil’s meaning correctly, and (lest I delay further) so 
did Ti. Claudius Donatus, to whom so few scholars have ever 
paid the regard which he merits. (I firmly believe that in. 
Donatus there lie aidden to this day many correct judgments 
regarding Vergil which have been overlooked by those who con- 
temptuously east him aside as of little account, as is the fashion. 
Comparetti stated enly part of the truth—though he went fur-. 
ther than most—in saying at Vol. I, Ch. V, p. 81 of the 1896 
edition of his “ Vorgilio nel Medio Evo”: “Per questa sua 
scolorata disinvoltu-a egli ha in qualehe modo potuto esser piü 
giusto di altri nel definire lo scopo reale dell’ Eneide, non cer- 
candovi altro che le gesta di Enea e la glorificazione di Roma e 
di Augusto ".) Domatus ad loc. says: 
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nec placidam membris dat cura quietem: diuersam naturam poeta 
uoluit esse amoris et somni: somnus quippe quietam sedem quaerit, 
hoe tenebatur Aeneas, quoniam quietis animis fuit: contra ubi fuerit 
cura ut in Didone, non potest interuenire somni beneficium. ecce que- 
madmodum Didonis describuntur ardores: non flectebatur in requiem 
nec somni uirtute uincebatur aut tempore, quia impediebat medius 
amor ..'. non dixit lucescente die Didonem surrexisse, quia peruigil 
transegerat noctem, ete. ; 


And on insomnia terrent he says “ patior insomnia". Allthisis | 
quite the best explanation of the language and the psychology of ` 
the first nine lines of the Fourth Aeneid that has ever been writ- 
ten by any commentator. . E 

Charisius too saw Vergil's meaning with both eyes open, but 
he was a grammarian, and his. soul yearned ‘after the évanov 
explanation. But Servius, being still more of a grammarian; was 
halted by what he thought was a grammatical difficulty, and so 
not only was led to misunderstand insomnia, but the whole 
passage; and he and Macrobius has been a law unto all those 
who ever discussed the Fourth Book of the Aeneid. 

Before we leave this much misunderstood passage, it is worth | 
while to call attention to one other authority in the fourth cen- 
tury—not a grammarian—by whom it was properly understood, 
in order still further to confirm the right explanation. Aen. 
IV, 4-5, are repeated in the Cento of Proba upon the description 
of the time when “ there was darkness over all the land”. This 
is as follows: 


diffugiunt comites et nocte teguntur opaca, ` 

multaque dura suo tristi cum corde uolutant. 

quid faciant? haerent infiat pectore uultus 

uerbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. — . 
(vv. 638-41) 


Then immediately after the great earthquake (Maith. XXVIII, 
2), shortly afterwards in the poem occurs Aen. II, 755 (at v. 
656) : 

horror ubique animo, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 


All this at least proves that the authoress of the Cento not only 
had no doubt as to the force of the cura banishing rest in Vergil, 
but also realized the power of the word ferrent to express the 
terror impressed by the surrounding silence upon the waking 
minds of men and especially the disciples. 
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If insomnia is now proved to be sleeplessness, or rather visions 
seen in wakefulness instead of sleep, what of Aen. VI, 896, the 
only other passage where Vergil employea the word? Vergil 
surely has not used the word twice, each time in a contrary 
meaning (though to assent weakly to this explanation as show- 
ing the poet's genius in varying the force of words would be a 
favourite method of many Vergilians to save themselves the 
trouble of departing from the traditionally easy, but erroneous _ 
interpretation). But I hold that in VI, 896, insomnia also. 
means “ waking visions”. I cite vv. 893-8: 


sunt geminae Sorri portae: quarum altera fertur. 
cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. 

his ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna. 


Now these verses have never been well understood by students 
of Aen. VI, as some readily admit, but it is clear that the whole 
context is flavoured by reminiscences of Penelope’s dream in 
Homer’s Odyssey XIX, and more particularly by vv. 562-7 of 
that book. I firmly ho.d that here, too, Vergil did not know the 
sense of “ dreams” in spite of what is practically the unanimous 
voice of all antiquity and modernity. Insomnia is not “ sleeping 
visions ” but “ waking visions”: ef. Od. XIX, 547 (the original 
passage) od« övap, ddA’ tap x.7.A. That the trap meaning is right 
I shall endeavor to prove. 

Scholars have ever asked themselves why Anchises sent Aeneas 
and the Sibyl forth from the ivory gate rather than from the gate 
of horn. The favoured explanation seems *o have emanated 
from Servius, then to have passed via John of Salisbury, then 
Taubmann in his 1612 edition of Plautus (on Truc. 489) to F. 
Granger (Class. Rev. XIV for 1900, 24), who in his turn agrees 
also with R. S. Conway. It is allegorical, and asserts tkat the 
gate of horn refers to the eyes, which are a medium for true 
dreams, while the gate of ivory indicates the teeth and so the 
falsities of deceptive visions like the falsities of speech. This 
interpretation is rightly described as “forced and oversubtle ”. 
by John Barker Stearns, Studies of the Dream as a Technical 
Device in Latin Epic ana Drama (Princeton dissertation, 1927). 
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The above scholars, excepting Stearns, but including E. Norden, 
agree with W. Everett, who in Class. Rev. XIV (1900), 153, 
stated that the departure from the Underworld through the 
gate of false dreams signified that the time was before mid- 
night. Stearns does not accept this, but says (p. 57) that 
“ Vergil wished to instruct the reader to regard the foregoing 
incident as a sort of dream”. The latter explanation can 
scarcely fail to strike one as being rather weak. Some com- 
mentators are in despair, e.g. Sidgwick, who is reduced to say- 
ing “there is no point in Aeneas being let out of the gate of 
false dreams." 

To cite various conjectures of scholars further would be but a 
waste of time, but one does seem to me to approach the truth. 
The Toronto professor, Andrew J. Bell, in his. invaluable study 
of The Latin Dual & Poetic Diction (Oxford, 1923), pages 
415-7, in discussing the context says that the gates of horn are 
for real shades, but as “Aeneas and the Sibyl are not real dreams 
. .. they are permitted to pass through the gates of ivory”. 
Professor Bell was guided on his way to this view by Heyne, 
though, as he says, Heyne had taken only one step forward. 

Now every one of these scholars has held as axiomatie the 
beliet that ınsomnia has the sense of övap and not trap, even 
Professor Bell, and it is this alone that kept him from attaining 
to what must be the truth. I hope to prove the correct meaning 
of the word from Vergil himself. 

In Aen. VI, 278, Sleep is deseribed as the blood-relative of 
Death (f consanguineus Leti Sopor”). This equation of Sleep 
and Death is most important for the understanding of the later 
passage in the Sixth Book. Now there is a sharp contrast 
between “ uerae umbrae ” and “ falsa insomnia”. In the Under- 
world the reverse conditions hold to those in the world of men. 
“ Verae umbrae " are the ghosts of the dead which are realities 
in Hell, but the epithet “ falsa " applied to waking visions means 
that they are not true denizens of the world of shades. Again as 
the * uerae umbrae ” are the ghosts of the dead, they are equated 
with and seen in Sleep, while the “insomnia” are for one’s wak- 
ing hours. For.the dead the correct passage out of the Under- 
world is by the gate set apart for ghosts, and for those who are in 
the power of Sleep or Death; while the living like Aeneas and 
the Sibyl must pass through the other gate which is for visions 
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connected with their estate—that is, Wakefulness or Life. (Why 
one gate should be of Zorn and the other of ivory has nothing to 
do with the right understanding of the word insomnia, and stu- 
dents may select the opinions of the scholars who satisfy them 
best. My own views would be irrelevant to the matter in hand.) 

Let no critic object to this rendering of insomnia by a state- 
ment that “falsa insomnia” is equivalent to the “somnia 
uana" of VI, 282-4: i 


in medio ramos annosaque bracchia pandit 
ulmus opaca ingens, quam sedem Somnia nee 
uana tenere ferunt, etc. 


There is no connection at all. In the first instance the epithets 
are different, and in the second if Vergil knew insomnia in the 
. * dream ” meaning, there was not the slightest objection to his 
doing so in v. 283 on metrical grounds, and using the word in 
the place of Somnia. We have no warrant at all for supposing 
that Vergil might have written Insomnia here. 

It is well worth citing Ti. Claudius Donatus again, for we 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the other ancient com- 
mentators have anything but the.traditional view of the meaning 
of insomnia. On the passage he says: 

duas dixit esse portas, hoc est duos exitus inferorum, portam unam 
' corneam, aliam ex ebore: per corneam dixit ueras emitti umbras, quod 


autem uidemur nobis uidere dormientes ef quod mos plerumque facit 
non dormire per eburneam mittitur. 


There seems to be some confusion in the mind of the commenta- ' 
tor, as if he were explaining not “ falsa insomnia", but * falsa 
«somnia et» insomnia”, the words “quod . . . dormientes" 
describing * falsa somnia " and the words in italics “ insomnia ". 
Quite apart from this, however, the fact that Donatus does say 
“quod nos plerumque facit non dormire?" shows that he still 
appreciated the meaning of insomnia as something alien and 
" opposed to sleep. . 
.'The fallacy of insomnia = “dreams” having been exposed in 
Vergil, as his commentators understood him (compare also the 
careful distinction drawn by Servius between Somnus, somnium, 
and insomnia in his note on Aen. V, 840), the remaining 
passages where the word has this meaning attributed to it by 
the lexica must be considered, as well as some others which none 
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of them mention. I should mention here that my practice is to 
prove my interpretation of the word and its context systematic- 
ally where I have reason to believe that my views have never 
been stated before bv anyone. If my opinion coincides with that 
of any scholar of repute who “ante me mes dixit", I shall 
merely indicate my assent to what I must assume were his con- 
sidered beliefs upon the passage with which he deals, and let his 
be the praise or blame. While no one should shirk supporting 
the views of others when they happen to be his own also, this 
policy would necessitate a further considerable lengthening of 
what is already an unfortunately but necessarily lengthy treat- 
ment of an important subject. 

In Cicero, De Sen. 18, 44: “ (senectus. caret ergo etiam 
uinolentia et cruditate et insomniis ”, Georges-Mühlmann and 
Forcellini wrongly explain insomnüs by “ mala somnia”, Nettle- ' 
ship is doubtful, but inclines to this explanation, and Lewis and 
Short give the right meaning but are wrong in explaining the 
word as abl. plur. of the first declension word insomnia, which 
was already antiquated. J. S. Reid, Merguet, Norden on Aen. 
VI, 896, and others are correct in giving it the sense of “ wake- 
fulness ” and classifying it as the abl. plur. of insomnium. 

Georges-Mühlmann only cites. Livy XXV, 38, 5 (I have 
emended the faulty citation V of the lexicon, where the correct 
reference is XXV.): “ Scipiones me ambo dies noctesque curis 
insomniisque agitant et excitant saepe somno ”, from the speech 
of L. Marcius to his soldiers after the defeat and death of the 
two Scipios. The remark which I made above on Aen. IV, 5, 
that “cura is absolutely antithetic and opposed to the idea 
of quies” in all Latin literature, is apposite here. Curis and 
msomnus are bracketed together by que as firmly as possible in 
the sense of irritants “dies noctesque”, i. e. “at all times”. 
Then the speaker introduces a new aspect of the memory of the 
dead Scipios and its effect by et (in contrast to que meaning 
“and also”, “and furthermore”); while the word “ somno ”, 
coming as it does in the emphatie position at the end of the sen- 
tence, shows that a contrast in meaning is implied. In fact 
curis and insomniüs when connected so closely by the que, should 
be taken as a hendiadys, “waking cares” (cf. Cic. De Div. I, 
48, 96 “ uigilantes curae ?, Paradoza II, 17, also “in quo euigi- 
lauerunt curae et cogitationes meae). Then the translation of 
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the passage is: “ By day and night the two Scipios harass me 
with waking cares, and even when I am asleep they arouse me ”. 
There is no need to press the words so closely as to say that curis 
balances dies and insomnüis noctes, but to do so will not affect the . 
true interpretation of the passage—“ care by day, wakefulness by 
night?. It is amazing how former translators of these words all 
render énsomnWs as “dreams”, and so spoil the effective anti- 
thesis between the two halves of dis sentence, which divides itself 
sharply at et. 

Georges-Mühlmann, Forcellini, and Lewis and, Short cite 
Tibullus III, 4, 1: 


di meliora ferant, nec sint insomnia uera, . 
quae tulit hesterna pessima nocte quies. 
(insomnia s—i.e. XVth cent. MSS uulgatae lectionis.) 


But insomnia has disappeared for good in the best editions, and 
Postgate, Levy, and the Budé editor Max Ponchont are unani- 
mous in adopting from the better MSS the more convincing 
reading’ “ mihi somnia" in its place from cod. Ambros. R 26 
(A) and cod. Vat. 3270 (V). 

Georges-Mühlmann only cites Ovid Trist. III, 8, 27: 


ut tetigi Pontum, uexant insomnia, uixque 
ossa tegit macies nec iuuat ora eibus, 


where again the correct meaning is obvious (I have not the space 
to cite the whole elegy), and where the Loeb translator, A. L. 
Wheeler, renders rightly by “ since Y reached the Pontus, I am 
harassed by sleeplessness ”. 

Again only Georges-Mühlmann cites Seneca Ep. 6, 4, 6 (56). 
I quote the passage in full: 


nam quid prodest totius regionis silentium, si adfectus fremunt! 
* omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete ". falsum est. nulla placida 
_ est quies nisi quam ratio composuit: nox exhibet molestiam, non <ollit, 
et sollieitudines mutat. nam dormientium quoque insomnio tam turbu- 
lenta sunt quam dies. illa tranquillitas uera est, in quam bona mens 
explicatur. aspice illum cui somnus laxae domus silentio quaeritur, 
euius aures ne quis agitet sonus, omnis seruorum turba conticuit et 
suspensum accedentium propius uestigium ponitur: huc nempe uersatur 
atque illuc, somnum inter aegritudines leuem captans. quae non audit, 
audisse se queritur. 


The passage explains itself, and the context the word. The 
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writer is complaining of the difficulty of wooing sleep, even when" 


every artificial remedy is brought to his assistance, because his 
mind is distraught. : The lexicon has been led astray so far as 
to render our word by “ dreams” on account of the proximity of 
dormientium, not realizing that dormientium and insomma are 
relative terms, and that the meaning is “the wakefulness (that 
afliets> sleepers is as vexatious as their daily troubles”. That 
the new sollicitudines which come during the night are waking, 
not dream ones, is manifest from the words “ somnum inter 
aegritudines leuem captans", for the reader will remember that 
Roman philosophy recognised sollicitudo as a “ pars” of aegri- 
tudo, itself one of the “ perturbationes animi " (Cic. Tuse. Disp. 


IV, 7, 16). And in that passage molestia is coupled as an | 


aegritudo with sollicitudo. (The quotation is from Varro 
Atacinus, and is a rendering of Apollonius Rhodius III, 749-50: 
“ob Opdos jev | Hynes’ ory) 9€ perawoperny Exev öpbvyv.) 

I pause to discuss an important line which none of the lexica 
mentions. The death of the babe Opheltes is described by 
Statius, Theb. V, 539-48: 

i fugit ilicet artus 
somnus, 'et in solam patuerunt lumina, mortem. 
cum tamen attonito moriens uagitus in auras 
excidit, et ruptis inmutuit ore querellis, — 
qualia non totas peragunt insomnia uoces. 


Now here insomma is generally construed as “ dreams,” and so 
recently by the Loeb translator. Are we to assume that Statius 
(and as we shall see presently, Silius Italicus) knew and hon- 
oured this meaning, even if for no other reason than that they, 
now a century removed from Vergil, imagined that it was Ver- 
gilian, like the grammarians two more centuries later ? 

The obstacle to this supposition is that Valerius Flaccus uses 
the word only in the sense of “ wakefulness”. Have Statius and 


Silius a better right than their earlier contemporary to discern | 


Vergilian usage? . S | 

Now this really fine simile is not “like dreams that leave 
words unfinished ”. It institutes a comparison between the babe 
waking and erying out, but only in time of death, on the one 
hand, and the waking from sleep and dying away of dream- 
voices on the other. It makes us think of a change from slumber 
to wakefulness, from. dreams £o waking visions, from the övap to 
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the trap,.and as trap insomnia must be understood. It is not 
the dream that makes the dream voices cease suddenly, but the 
waking that makes the dream pass away, and so expels the voices 
from the somaolent minc. I mention .only one parallel, which 
Statius doubtless had in Lis memory: Pindar, Olympians XIII, 
66 (95), of Eellerophon’s dream of the presence of Athene; èé 
öveipov 8 abrixa Tv vrap. 

One may ke constrained to object that this interpretation 
could or should involve teking insomnia as “ waking up”. I do 
not think that this is too impossible a stretching of the original 
meaning of tke word for a poet of the Silver Age like Statius. 
The word stil bears substantially the significance with which 
Vergil used i5, but Status typically has added to it a fresh 
nuance of his own. There is one interesting parallel of the same. 
slight change of meaning in a similar word in later Latin. Lewis 
and Short cite uigilatio fom Caelius Aurelianus “ Tardae Pas- 
siones? in the sense of “wakefulness”, “sleeplessness ”, but 
Fore.de Vit lso quctes it with the meaning of “waking up” 
from Aug. Serm. 362 n 28: “ Quemadmodum ex morte inno- 
uatio futura est, sic nunc ex somno uigilatio fieret. 

The word cceurs in Silius, and is there cited by the lexica. 
(To remark that we badir need a good critical edition of Silius, 
and a better record of tha MSS will not be inapposite in view 
of what is to follow.) In the following passage Marcellus taunts 
Varro for suffering the embassy of Virrius and the Campanians: 


quae tandem et quam enta tenet patientia mentem, 
ut perferre queas furibrnda insomnia consul? (XI, 101-2). 


I believe that Burmann’s emendation “furibundi somnia” is 
correct (cf. th» passage tc be discussed immediately afterwards, 
where dreams are spoken of in relation to a “rabida mens”), 
for it is highly improbable that Silius used the word in the sense 
of “dream”, when Vergl, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius did 
not know this meaning. | | 

Insomnia is also cited in X 357 of the Punica. Juno has just 
enlisted the aid of Somnus to bring slumber to the wakeful Han- 
nibal with “ drsams strange and new” : ** Ductori precor immit- 
tas noua somnia Poeno? ‘v. 348). Then Somnus visits Hanni- 
bal as follows: 
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ast ubi per tacitüm adlapsus tentoria prima 
Bareaei petiit iuuenis, quatit inde soporas 
deuexo capiti pennas, oculisque quietem 
inrorat, tangens Lethaea tempora uirga. 
ezercent rabidam truculenta insomma mentem 

' jamque uidebatur multo sibi milite Thybrim 
cingere, ete. (vv. 353-9). 


The objection to insomnia has just been stated, for it can only 
be equal to somnia (848) here. I am convinced that the correct 
reading is: “exercet rabidam truculenta in somnia mentem ", 
for the change in the verb from the singular to the plural 
occurred when insomnia was regarded as a plural noun. For 
this and for the passage which is to follow, I should observe 
here that the latest separation to be made between words in MSS 
is that between nouns and prepositions, and did not become 
general before the XIth century. The subject of exercet is of 
course * Barcaeus iuuenis". The subjectival use of a phrase like 
“ exercet mentem ” is no rarity in the Latin poets, where we 
should speak passively rather than actively, saying “ his mind 
is stirred ”. Cf. Silius XI, 871 (also of Hannibal): “ Et iuuenis, 
magno generatus Hamileare, duras | iam dudum exercet curas ". 
Also the construction * exercere in” + acc. is not infrequent. 
Cf. Sil. XVI, 401-2: .“ At postremus Atlas, Durius postremus 
in orbem | exercent artes ", and Verg. Georg. I, 219-20: “ At si 
triticeam in messem robustaque farra | exercebis humum.” Punc- 
tuate, then, with a comma after mentem, and translate “ His 
raging mind is busied with savage dreams.” The line has cer- 
tainly lost nothing in force, and what must be a non-Silian 
word is dismissed as a corruption which easily occurred in the 
tradition, especially when our MSS remount to a single arche- 
type. 

In Tacitus, Ann. XI, 4: “ilud haud ambigitur, qualicumque 
insomnio ipsi fratrique perniciem adlatam ", which Lewis and 
Short cite, * qualicumque in somnio should be printed for a 
similar reason.? 


* Perhaps the adoption of insomnia is a plausible correction of even 
Poggio or Bartolomeo de Montepoliciano. 

8 Mr. E. Harrison suggests that insomnio should be retained with the 
meaning of “bad night”, for insomnio gave rise to disturbed and 
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Suetonius Gar. 50, also cited by some of the lexica, is a passage . 
deseribing the physical anc mental characteristies of the Em- 
peror. Suetonius says: “ ineitabatur insomnio maxime; neque 
enim plus quam tribus nceturnis horis quiescebat ac ne iis 
quidem placida quiete? (after describing Caligula's apoplexy), 
and then immediately: “sed pauida miris rerum imaginibus ... 
ideoque magna parte noctis uigiliae cubandique taedio nunc toro 
residens, nunc per longissimes porticus uagus inuocare identidem 
atque expectare lucem consuerat.” Stephanus emended to insom- 
"ia needlessly and wrcngly, for as we have seen, the ferr. form 
belongs only to early poetry £nd the prose of the later archaizers. 
The editio minor” of Ihm rightly prints insomnio. There can 
be no doubt that the word means “ sleeplessness ” here. '* Max- 
ime” balances “ magna part» noctis uigiliae . . . taedio", and 
. ihe définite statement is made that Gaius did not enjoy more 
than three hours’ sleep each night. The singular of the neuter 
word occurs for the ‘irat time here, but we shall meet it again. 

From the Vita Hadriani, attributed to Aelius Spartianus, 
c. 25, Georges-Mühlmarın cites “ quod cum insomnium implesset, 
oculos recepit". As the Palazine family of MSS read insomnio, 
the editors, accordinz:y adopt insomnium; but the non-Pelatine 
group has ez somnio. Hohl is without doubt correct in follow- 
ing the latter. 

Henry on Vergil Aen. IV, 9, cites as a parallel Ammian. 
XXIII, 3, 3: “hie Iuliani quiescentis animus, agitatus insom- 
niis, euentum triste aliquid praesagibat." This reading, however, 
though adopted by Ciark, first appeared only in the edition of 
Lindenbrogius. The Fuldensis has insomnis, which should be 
retained, of course, ss in som-is. Ammianus now is restored to 
consistency with himsel? in XIX, 2, 14 regarding the usage of 
this word. 

By this time it is clear that “sleeplessness ” is the usual and 
the more correct meaning of insomnium during the .classical 
period of Latin literature dovn to Suetonius. How then did 


unquiet nights, cf. Aen. IV, 9. I should be inclined to render insomnio 
by the ordinary meaning of “ wakefulness” in that case, and eredit 
Tacitus with a superb example of cynicism in saying: “We are told 
that the brothers Petra hal fata. dreams, but they were in a certain. 
stage of wakefulness when they mzt their doom." 
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confusion between so diverse meanings of the word arise, and 
where? 

The answer to the first part of this question is, by false 
analogy with &vimviov, to supply what appeared to be a want in 
Latin vocabulary, as Tucker suggests. From a highly specialised 
meáning corresponding exactly to the Greek, the word must have 
taken a firm foothold in popular speech, so as gradually to oust 
the true and original meaning from earlier literature in the 
minds of critics and commentators, except where the sense was 
so clear in the contexts as to render this impossible, e. g. in the 
examples taken from Valerius Flaceus (I allude, of course, to 
modern, not ancient critics, whose criticisms do not exist for 
Valerius). Even the preposition in with the noun somnium 
was confused, as we have seen, with the new word, or rather the 
new significance of the word; and this confusion is the legacy 
of ancient grammarians to modern lexicographers. 

That the word in the “dream” sense flourished in popular 
speech, I infer from its occurrence, as I shall show, in the Elder 
Pliny, and also because it is the parent of the Italian 4nsogno 
and the Spanish ensueño. But that it was an intrusion into the 
Latin tongue is manifest, when it is remembered that, of the 
certain examples of nouns with substantival roots ending in 
“ium” and compounded with “in”, there are only two, infami- 
um (rare) and infortunvum, that in each case the in negatives, 
as it does with the original meaning of ınsomnium, and that 
infamium corresponds to infamia as insomnium to insomnia. A 
good parallel where the in also negatives in the case of a word of 
similar meaning is instlentia, which is not noticed at all in the 
lexica. (See Henry Nettleship, “ Notes on Latin Lexicography," 
Journal of Philology, No. XXVI [1885], page 166, where he 
lists insilentia as “ unrest, want of repose: Gloss. Epinal. “insi- 
lentia’, * inquietudo’.”) 

Insomnia then first has the meaning of “ dreams " in Pliny 
the Elder. One example cited by Forcellini-de Vit is, however, 
wrong, namely N. H. V. 8 (8), 45: “<Atlantes> insomnia non 
uisunt, qualia reliqui mortales ”, where the edition of Jan and 
Mayhoff reads “ neque in somno uisunt ". 

There are, however, four other passages at least which I have 
noted. 

(i) XVIII, 12 (30), 118 (of the, bean): *.. . praeualens 
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pulmentari cibc, sət hebetare sensus existimata, insomnia quo- 
que facere, ob haec Pythagoricae damnata, ut ali tradidere, 
quoniam mortuorwm animae sint in ea, qua de causa parentando 
utique adsumitur.” ‘That the word here means “dreams” is 
evident from Dioskurides II, 127: xvapos . . . Ovoóvetpos (re- 
' ferred to in Mayhoff), and also from Cic. De Diwinatione I, 119: 
“Tam Pythagoras et Plato, locupletissimi auctores, quo in 
somnis certiora uideamus, praeparatos quodam cultu atque uictu 
profieisei ad dormiendum iubent. faba quidem Pythagorei 
utique abstinere, etc.” The Plinian passage is cited by Lewis 
and Short, and by Nettleship doubtfully. 

(1) That Nettleahip, as well as Georges (Lexikon der Latei- 
nischen Wortformen) is, after all, correct in interpreting ' ‘night- 
mares”, and the other authorities wrong, in XX, 9 (83), 82 
(quoted above), is evident from the statement about the &páp8m 
in Geoponiea XII, 17, 15: api 96 mpoßpwdeioa dypvmviav maver, kai 
wepurimrey bavraclas otx ta, where dypurviav appears the counter- 
part of uigilias and $avracías of insomnia, despite the more 
careful equation of the Greek and Latin terms in Macrobius. 
The above is Mayhoff’s parallel. 

(iii) Nor does XX, 17 (72), 186 appear to be cited by the 
lexica; “insomnia leuat <anisum> suspensum in puluino, ut 
dormientes olefaciant.” Insomnia must be nightmares, as the 
dormientes shows. Dormientes has a temporal significance here, 
and not merely a relative one as in the Senecan passage. 


(iv) XXVI, 10 (61), 94: “Venerem in totum adimit, ut l 


diximus, nymphasa Heraclia, eadem semel pota in XI: dies, 
insomnia quoque uenaris a ieiunio pota et in cibo sumpta." This 
is supported by Dioskurides III, 138: <vundata> . . . wiverau 82 
Kal mpòs dvetpwypovs, mapatreiraı yap Todrovs. 

Pliny then being a self-consistent if a hurried writer, used the 
word only in the meaning of “dreams " and not * sleeplessness ", 
thereby reversing the usage of literary Latin. Now new lizht is 
shed upon Servius’s confused statement on Aen. IV, 9: “in- 
somnia [first declension] . . . Plinius tamen exclusit et de usu 
remouit." But the feminine singular form had fallen out of 
usage not in Pliny first, but long before, after the age of the 
comic poets, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence, and was revived 
only in late prose. “he truta, which Servius misinterprets, is 
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that Pliny did not use the plural form with the ordinary mean- 
ing, i.e. the same meaning as the older first declension word. 
However the story is not yet all told. Equipped now with 
both meanings of insomnium-a we come to later Latin literature, 
where the word seems to be just as infrequent as in the earlier 
period. I ean however mention some passages where the word 
occurs. 
Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography, cites Arno- 
bius Aduersus Gentes II, 7: “quibus causis mergamur in 
somnos, quibus euigilemus, quibus modis fiant insomnia, quibus 
uisa?" It would seem that insomnia here means “ dreams” 
and wisa—a word at all times prone to be ambiguous. in mean- 
ing—“ waking visions”, but even in the event of the slightest 
doubt we ought to look to the usage of Arnobius elsewhere. 
Infra loc. cit. we have: “quid agere uideamur, insomnium cum 
uidere nos dicimus?" Here we are still more certain that 
Arnobius followed the meaning of “dream”, and proof positive 
meets us when we consider id. VII, 36 (39), which Lewis and 
Short and Key cite: “rusticulo cuidam Iouem per insomnium 
dixisse uti ad consules uaderet”, parallels to which story are 
cited by Elmenhorst and Orelli so as to require no further illus- 
tration. If the text is sound in all three passages, there is no 
reason to doubt that-in Arnobius the word means “ dream”. 


Prudentius, Psychomachia, 464-6 : 


Cura, Famis, Metus, Anxietas, Periuria, Pallor, 
Corruptela, Dolus, Commenta, Insomnia, Sordes, 
Eumenides uariae monstri comitatus aguntur. 


Here the word as definitely means “waking visions” of a 
depressing kind in the company of all the other ills enumerated, 
and particularly “Cura”. A definite parallel is Lactantius, De 
Aue Phoenice: l 


luctus acerbus abest et egestas obsita pannis 
et curae insomnes et uiolenta fames. 
(vv. 19-20) 


It is worth noting also that Prudentius used the adjective 
insomnis “sleepless” elsewhere (Peristeph. V, 263 “insomne 
qui subter latus | mucrone pulsent obuio ”). 
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Georges-Mühlmann now rightly cites Claudian, In Eutrop. II, 
. Praefat. 39-40 (XIX) for insomnia in the sense of * dreams”: 


iam tibi nulla uidet fallax insomnia Nilus; ; 
peruigilant uates iam, miserande, tui. 


There is no reason to disprove this, the traditional interpretation 
of the word. Without doubt the. Loeb translator is correct in 
rendering thus. There are other references to Eutropius the seer 
-in Egypt and his dreams, cf. id. I, 312-3: “ Aegyptia iactat | 
somnia.” 

From the word list of Petschenig to his Cassian (C. S. E. L. 
17) I add two further instances of the word in that author. —— 

(i) De Institutis Coenobiorum II; 17: “is autem, cui reli- 
giosi conuentus commonitio uel synaxeos cura committitur, non 
passim ut libitum est nec prout nocte fuerit expergefactus aut 
opportunitas eum somni proprii seu insomnii cohortatur, fratres 
etiam ad cottidianas uigilias exsuscitare praesumit." Petschenig 
takes the word as equivalent to insomnia fem. sing., 1. e. “ sleep- 
lessness ’’, and the context proves him right. 

(ii) Conlatio X, 10, 8: “sublato ab oculis meis sopore multis 
me noctibus diabolieis iasomnus uideo fatigatum." Here the 
context definitely indicates the allied meaning of “ waking 
visions ". 

Georges, Lexikon der Lateinischen Wortformen, cites under 
the “dream” meaning Ps. Aug. Sermones 28, 2 (Mat) * a com- 
position suggested by Morin, Misc. Agost. I, p. 787 (Roma, 
1930), to be from the hand of an African writer of the fifth 
century. The reference will be found at p. 61 in Novae Patrum 
Bibliothecae tomus primus continens Sancti Augustini novos ex 
codicibus Vaticanis sermones (Roma 1852). The context is as 
follows: 


* sedenti inquit Pilato pro tribunali, misit ad eum uxor eius dicens: 
nihil sit tibi et iusto illi; multa enim passa sum in somnis propter 
eum” (Matth. XXVII, 19). ecee iudex terretur in coniuge; et ut 
erimini Iudaeorum non praebeat in iudicando consensum, pertulit in 
uxoris adflietione iudicium. iudicatur ipse qui iudicat, torquevur ante 


* I owe the facts contained in this paragraph to the well-known Latin 
Patristie scholar, Prof. A. Souter, who kindly transeribed the passage 
from the copy of this rare work in the British Museum. 
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quam torqueat; et ut nihil mali in perniciem operetur insontis, insomnio 
exagitatur uxoris. 


From the verse of the Gospel, the meaning is clearly “ dis- 
turbed by a dream of his wife”. (I personally am inclined to 
suspect, however, that in somnio should be read. This would 
balance the rhetorical repetition of the previous cases of ın with 
ablatives, and would be paralleled by my return to the oldest MS 
of Ammianus at XXIII, 8, 3, where in consequence the phrase 
“ agitatus in somnis occurs. But this is merely a suggestion, 
and for the present the reading insomnio makes excellent sense. 
The sermon is from MS Vat. 3828, but is apparently also in an 
old Lorsch MS.) 

The last example which I can adduce is from Bede, Hast. Eccl. 
II, 12, where the conversion of Edwin by a vision is described in 
the following terms: “at ille accedens salutauit eum, et inter- 
rogauit, quare illa hora, ceteris quiescentibus et alto sopore 
pressis, solus D moestus in lapide peruigil sederet . . . qui 
respondens ait, ‘ne me aestimes tuae maestitiae et insommorum, 
et forinsecus et solitariae sessionis causam nescire. " The cir- 
cumstances and the context clearly show that the Loeb translator 
J. E. King? is right in rendering “ Think ye not but that I 
know the cause of your heaviness and watch." The final instance 
of the word is the classical one of “ wakefulness”. It is worth 
while remarking that Bede is generally regarded as a very cor- 
rect writer in spite of his late date. 

Now in chronological order I have cited in post-classical Latin 
passages from six different authors who used the word 4nsom- 
nium-a. But now instead of order we have apparent chaos. 
Three—Prudentius, Cassian, and Bede—show the classical mean- 
ing of “sleeplessness " or “waking visions”; three—Arnobius, 
Claudian, and the unknown African who was the.author of a 
sermon or sermons attributed to St. Augustine—display the 
meaning of “dream”. Can this be explained as the result of 
different veins of Latinity? | 

It is not for this paper to enter into a discussion which of 
these authors 3s the most perfect imitator of Classical Latin, but 
were we judging on the evidence of our word alone, we should 


? King's translation is based on the 1565 version of Thomas Stapleton. 
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be tempted to say the first three, But the least that can be done 
is to discuss tae locality of these writers, and try to infer 
whether such £ diifzrence in usage is traceable to any such 
influence. , i 

Prudentius was a Spaniard, and though there is some slight 
doubt about the matiər Cassian had his training at Bethlehem 
and later residec at Marseilles, where he founded over four hun- 
dred monasteris. We may count Cassian a joint product of 
Southern Gaul end of the East. On the other hand both Arno- 
bius and the au:hor cf the Augustinian sermon were Africans. 
Though Claudian came from Egypt (where Cassian also was 
for a time), his is the Latinity of the City itself, where he was 
for long a resident. 

I place, then, the “dream” meaning of the word in later 
Latin among the African writers at least, and to the Spanish 
Prudentius and She far-wandering but finally Gallic Cassian I 
assign a more pe-fect Latinity, as to Bede much later. But the 
only great puzzle which has confronted us throughout the whole 
argument is why Clardian with the usage of Vergil and the 
other earlier ep-c and elegiac poets before him understood 
insomnia in its post-classical meaning. If the text is sound at 
loc. cit., this must be explained by the more cogent influence of 
popular speech in Rome itself. In fact Claudian may have used 
the word in this one passage with intent. He may have after 
all known the “ d-eam ” meaning to belong to vulgar, not poetic 
dietion even at this time, and so used the word not in his sense, 
but in that of the detestable creature Eutropius, who may have 
been in the habit of boasting about his “insomnia”, as elsewhere 
appears io have been the case. Notice the scorn in the “tibi”; 
“tibi nulla . . . insomnia " to support this interpretation. 

In summing up the results of this inquiry, l may say then 
that insomnia first declension and feminine occurs only in the 
nominative and aklative singular in the early dramatic poets and 
in the prose of late archaizers. Insomnia in the Classical period, 
except in the Elder Pliny, means always “sleeplessness”, but 
sometimes almost is the equivalent of “waking visions ” or even 
in Statius of “weking up”: it occurs then only in the nom., 
acc., and abl. plural of the second declension neuter. In later 
Latin we may have the genitive plural. "The singular occurs 
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first in Suetonius in the abl. case, and in later Latin also in the 
genitive. Insomnia the neuter word of the second declension 
has the meaning of “dreams”, “visions seen in sleep” first in 
the Elder Pliny, and then in later Latin of the fourth century: 
In Pliny the word is always plural and aceusative case, but later 
we have the nominative, and even the accusative singular. 
Accordingly, the proper arrangement of the different forms 
and meanings of these words should be as follows (I omit mere 
reiterations of them among the grammarians who diseuss them). 


A. INSOMNIA. f. (only in the singular—nom, and abl.) 


Nom. Plaut. Merc. 25; Caecil. 168 or Ploc. VII; Ter. 
Eun. II, 1, 18 or 219. 


Abl. Pacuv. 9 or Antiopa V ; Gell. VII, 4, 4; Ammian, 
XIX, 2, 14. 


B. INSOMNIUM, n. (only in the gen. and abl. sing., and nom., 
l acc., gen., and abl. plural) “ sleeplessness ” 
ete. 
Singular 
Gen. Cassian Inst. Coenot. IL, 17. 


Abl. Suet. Gar. 50; Ps. Aug. Serm. 28,2 (Mar). 


Plural 

Nom. Verg. Aen. IV, 9 (“waking visions”); Ov. Trist. 
| IIT, 8, 27; Sen. Ep. 6, 4, 6 (56); Stat. Theb. 
V, 543 (almost * waking up”); Prudent. Psy- 

chomachia 465 (“waking visions”). 
Acc. Verg. Aen. VI, 896 (“ waking visions") ; Prop. II, 
25, 47; Val. Flacc. I, 329; id. II, 140; id. 

VII, 6. : 


Gen. Bede Hist. Eccl. IL, 12. 


Abl. Cie. De Sen. 18, 44; Sall. Cat. XXVII, 2; id. . 


Ep. Mithr. 7; Liv. XXV, 38, 5; Cassian Conl. 
X, 10, 8. 


C. INsoMNIUM. n. (only in nom. and ace. plural, and in ace. | 


sing.) “dream ”, * vision in sleep”. 
Singular 
Acc. Arnob. Adv. Gentes II, 7; id. VII, 56 (39). 
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Plural 
Nom. Arnob. Adv. Gentes II, 7. 


Acc. Plin. N. H. XVIII, 12 (30); 118; id. XX, 9 (33), 
82; id. XX, 17 (72), 186; id. XXVI, 10 (61), 
94; Claud. In Eutrop. II, Praefat. 8€ (XIX). 


ROBERT J. GETTY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ÁBERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


° It remains for me to mention that after the greater portion of this 
paper was written, I had the opportunity of consulting the most recent 
and important etymologizal dictionary of the Latin language compiled 
by French scholars, i.e. Ernout et Meillet, Dictionnaire &tymologique 
de la langue latine (Paris, 1932). This is the French counterpart 
of Tucker’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin re’erred to 
above; but unfortunately for the insomnium group of words the com- 
pilers approach their task with much more confidence than he. Under 
Somnus comes the following note: “insomnium calque du gr. &rumvıor, 
pour obtenir un mot nobles à la place de somnium dégradé dars l’usage 
vulgaire, Premier ex. dans Vg. Aen. IV, 9; dans la prose, non attesté 
avant Tacite. Mot rare, littéraire." (Then there is a mention of 
“insomnium, n. (mia f.) au sens de dvrria”). When was sommiwum 
“ dégradé, dans l'usage vulgaire" ? "Vergil and the best writers after 
him use it and so far as I am aware not in any “ignoble” sense. Fur- 
thermore MM. Meillet and Ernout are not true to their own tradition 
when they say that the word is “non attesté avant Tacite”, It is 
pleasant to find that they agree with me in defying the testimony of 
the lexica for the word in Cicero, Livy, and Seneca. Nor is inzomnium 
with the meaning of “dream” Littéraire, but the very reverse, in spite 
of its apparently high-born Greek origin. I can find myself in agree- 
ment with only two statements in the above note. The first is shat the 
word is “calque du gr. @vürrıov”, the second that it is “mot rere”. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE CUM-CONSTRUCTION. 


[The shift of mood in the cum-clause: remarks on Professor Peter- 
sen's eritique of Professor Hale; conditions under which mood shift 
might normally take place.] 


f 


The present writer has shown elsewhere that the wide accept- 
ance of Professor Hale’s theory of the history of the cum- 
construction has resulted in a strange blindness to the actual 
facts of usage, and to the adoption of “ rules” that lead the 
learner far astray.’ ~ 

The thing now most needed is a careful and unprejudiced re- 
appraisal of the materials available in the works of the standard 
Latin writers, and an attempt to describe accurately the behavior 
of the cum-construction as it is there exhibited. — 

Of far less importance is the formulation of new theories as 
to the historical background of the construction, such theories 
being concerned chiefly with the first appearance and early spread 
of the use of the subjunctive mood in cum-clauses—a problem 
which perhaps must remain for all time a more or less academic 
question, for the reason that reliable literary evidence is scanty 
or lacking altogether for the earliest and most significant phases 
of this history. However, speculation in this field is interesting 
to many; and it need be attended by no undesirable result, pro- 
vided that unproved genetic theories are not allowed to prejudice 
the mind in dealing with the concrete materials provided by the 
writers of the classical period. l 

A. recent contribution of this sort has been made by Professor 
Walter Petersen, who critically examines and rejects Professor 
Hale’s theory of the introduction and spread of the use of the 
subjunctive mood in cum-clauses, substituting one of his own.’ 
In brief, he holds that in concessive cum-clauses the subjunctive 
was in use long before any literary evidence is available, and that 
it there represents a paratactie construction eomparable to that 


1 See Caesar's Use of Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses, University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, 5: 1 ff. 

? The Evidence of Early Latin on the Subjunctive in Cum-Clauses, 
Classical Philology, 26 (1931): 386 ff. \ 
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with licei. Mich later the subjunctive invaded the ceusal cum- 
clause, and, shoctly efterward, the temporal group.‘ 

For the present purpose, Professor Petersen divides Early 
Latin into three chrcnologieal sections, and adopts the principle 
that we are not justified in recognizing anything else than con- 
cessive force in 2 cura-claus2 until a date is reached that is rep- 
resented by an extant exarnple which, without appesl, can be 
interpreted only in some other way (e. g., as causal). 

In the application of this principle, he seems to give to certain 
passages a mean.ng that is considerably forced; e. g. 


Plautus, Men. 361 ff.: 
Animule mi, mihi mira videntur 
Te hie stare foris, fores quoi pateant 
Magis quam domus tia, domus quom haec tua sit. 


Unwilling to recogrize anv subjunctive cum-clause of the time : 
of Plautus as causal, Professor Petersen comments thus: *... 
we must connec: the cum-clause with stare and interpret ‘ It 
seems strange yeu are standing here outside, although this is 
your house.’ Tke cum-clause thus repeats the concessive force 
felt in the intervening qui-c_ause: “you to whom my doors are 
more open than your own house, although this really is your 
house.’ ” 9 

This certainly is a doubtful interpretation of the passage. 
That the cum-clause is to be connected with stare seems very 
unlikely; the phrase fts infinitely better as a causal expression 
attached somewhzt loosely to the words which immediately pre- 
cede it, the courtesan -hus rising to a climax of hospitable invi- 
tation “. . . to whom my dcors are more open than your own 
house—since this (really) is vour house.” So once more on the 
same page: 


? Page 402. 

‘Page 404. 'Threughout the term “temporal” is used in a broad 
sense, 

5 Pp. 304 and 397. 

? Page 397. 

? The dislocation o£ the sentence (represented by the dash in the trans- 
lation) makes the qum-clause somewhat independent of what precedes, 
and it thus lessens the probability that the use of the subjunctive is 
due to attraction of mood. A move exact rendering might be: *... to 
whom my doors are more open than your own house, (and this I say} 
since this is your hcuse." 
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Plautus, Asin. 394 fÈ.: 


LI. Ad tonscrem ire dixit, 
Quom venisset. ME. Post non redit? 


For this cum-clause it is claimed that it must be concessive rather 
than temporal: * He said he was going (out again) to the bar- 
ber, although he had arrived.” | 

Again it is difficult to suppose that Plautus is to be understood 
in this way. The cum-clause is much more naturally taken to 
be temporal, whether with the awkward punctuation here exhib- 
ited, or with the arrangement of Lindsay and others, who give 
the words quom venisset to ME., i. e., Quom venisset, post non 
redit? As to this last, note the bearing of post in the second 
clause, and compare the following: 


Plautus, Tri. 417: 
Postquam comedit rem, post rationem putat. 


It is not proposed here to champion any theory as to the ear- 
liest phases of the use of the subjunctive'in the cum-construction. 
It is merely noted in passing that if we accept such examples as 
Professor Petersen regards as of sound text and otherwise satis- 
factory, rather strong support might be found in Early Latin 
for the view of Professor Bennett that already in Plautus the 
subjunctive is to some degree estab_ished in causal and temporal 
cum-clauses, as well as in the concessive type.? 

Without attempting to settle this question, it may be perti- 
nent to consider two matters having to do with tbe interpretation 
and classification of cum-clauses ir which the subjunctive mood 
is used. 

The first point concerns the employment of the terms “ con- 
cessive” and “ adversative." The latter designation, of course, 
is the more comprehensive, for by their very nature all concessive 
clauses are adversative. 

If, therefore, both terms are to be used in the description of 
cum-clauses, it is essential that concessive examples be distin- 
guished from those which are adversative and noi concessive. 
Such segregation calls for rather careful analysis.’ 


® Syntax of Early Latin, I, 302 ff. 
? We are the inheritors of a grammatical terminology that was origi- 
nally devised and applied most uncritically. The diffieulty of radical 
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Thus it may be said that in a concessive period there are 
represented two opposing forces or conditions, one of which pre- 
vails over the other or in spite of it; whereas in a purely adver- 
sative period there is mere antithesis of elements without any 
pull against one another; !? e, g. 


Caesar, B. G. iv. 19. 1: At hostes, ubi primum nostros equites 
conspexerunt (cuorum erat v milium numerus, cum ipsi non 
amplius pcco equites haberent . . . ), nihil timentibus nostris 

. . impetu facco celeriter nostros perturbaverunt. - 


In the parenthesis of this sentence, the first item does not 
hold in spite of the other; it is merely a matter of listing con- 
trasted situations. The nature of the connection is clearly evi- | 
denced by the exactness with which the cum-elause could be rep- 
resented in coordinate paraphrase: 4psi autem . . . habebant, 
the rendering fo^ both cum and autem being “ whereas”. Some- 
times cum in this use may be translated “ while”. 

In an outstanding instance, cum is reinforced by contra: 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 3. 2: Capuae legio tertia hiemandi causa 
locatur et domus inlustres adflictae, cum contra Tarracinenses 
nulla ope wuvarertur: tanto proclivius est iniuriae quam bene- 
ficio vicem exolvare. 


It is interestirg that ai least one of the Early Latin examples 
is of the adversstive type: 


Plautus, Pseud. 184: 


Eo vos vostros panticesque adeo madefactatis, quom ego sim bic 
siccus.! . 


The second topic calling for discussion here is the nature of 
the process wher2by a model shift takes place. As bearing on 
this question, it will be recalled that, in his analysis of the sub- 


revision is so greaX that we are fain, as here, to look for a possibly 
valid application o1 terms that were otherwise used by those who devised 
them. Compare tke plight of the name “ablative absolute". which is 
discussed in The Ablative Absolute and the Stenagraphic Ablative, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philology, 10: 203 ff. 

1? Compare the s tuation in regard to si-clauses, ibid. 8: 60 ff. 

11See also Horace, Serm. i. 1. 38, i. 4. 22; Curtius, viii. T. 11; and 
cf. Livy, iv. 59. 11, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 3. 2 and 56. 5, Hist. ii. 26. 2. 
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junetive cum-clauses of Early Latin, Professor Petersen holds 
that all must be regarded as concessive !? up to the point in time 
when the extant literature provides an instance which could not 
possibly have been designed to be read otherwise than as causal. 
In like manner, in the next stage he will accept only a concessive 
or causal interpretation until the point of time is reached when 
an indubitable temporal example appears. 

It has been suggested above that this procedure rather obvi- 
ously forces the meaning of various passages. Furthermore, if 
the method were otherwise valid, the conclusion could hardly be 
escaped that the extension of the use of the subjunctive in 
cum-clauses was accomplished by abrupt leaps and bounds, with 
Latin linguistic consciousness hailing as a new conquest the 
sudden advance from one abstract category to another. From 
what he says in other connections, it is clear that Professor Peter- 
sen would not subscribe at all to such a doctrine; but it is 
implied in his method of analyzing the meaning of the sub- 
junctive cum-clauses of Early Latir. 

As to the inner factors which lie behind the spread of the use 


of the subjunctive in cum-clauses, Professor Petersen lays: 


repeated stress upon the failure of the hearer to understand 
exactly what the speaker meant to say; and he assumes that in 
this way the former would acquire changed ideas as to the force 
of the subjunctive cwm-clause.? Whatever truth there may be 


in this idea, it certainly does not tell the whole story. On’ 


general principles, innovation on the part of the speaker prob- 
ably is a much more potent factor in semantic change than is 
failure to comprehend on the part of the hearer. 

Earlier diseussion has so prejudiced the whole question of the 
cum-construction that it is almost impossible to get clear of its 
disturbing influence and to really enter into the attitude and 
feeling of the Roman who used tke language. 

Let it be noted, first, that the conjunction cum is a word of 
unusually varied application; hence, in itself considered, it is 
vague and lacking in precision. There are at hand plenty of 
more explicit synonyms (e.g., quod, quia, quoniam; quam- 


1? He makes use of both terms “ concessive ” and “ adversative ", per- 
haps more freely of the latter. 
18 See pp. 387, 388, 389, 403, 404 footnote. 
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quam, etsi; ubi, postquam); and yet cum was very decidedly a 
favorite conjunction with the Romans.'* 

To be charged with specific meaning, a vague conjunction 
must be provided with definite context, as in the following 
English examples: 


(1) As you are going down town anyway, N stop at the 
post office. 


(2) As he crossed the threshold, he fell. 
(3) As the tree falls, so must it lie. 


But, in the actual use of such materials, there is no pigeon- 
holing of ‘ as ’-clauses according to logical categories represented. 
Out of the riches of his linguistic experience the speaker strikes 
out a sentence that meets his needs. His mental attitude is that 
of instinctive imitation, while the hearer intuitively grasps the 
drift of the whole, without reflective analysis.!* 

Our own reaction in connection with sentences like those cited 
above should help us to appreciate the Homan's feeling for the 
cum-construction, of. which there are many examples that do not 
yield readily even to conscious and deliberate attempts at analy- 
sis. So in a rather distinctive group of sentences, of au the 
following is a sample: 


Cicero, p. Lig. 24: Quamquam quid facturi fueritis dubitem, 
cum videam quid feceritis? 


If asked 3 ul the purap aise here, some readers would 
say “ causal ”, some “ concessive ”, and others “ either causal or 
concessive ". The present ubt has heard such an instance 


14 At the time when it was mistakenly supposed that Wundt’s psycho- 
logical theories held the key to syntactical phenomena, the ingenuous 
theory was advanced that the Romans found it convenient to begin a 
sentence with cum when they started to speak without knowing exactly 
what they wanted to say, filling in a blank check, so to speak, as they 
gradually became aware o? the exact character of the thought they 
would transmit to the hearer! (See Classical Philology, 4: 256 ff.) 
On this general subject, cf. Thought Relation and Syntax, University 
-of California Publications in Classical Philology, 8: 271 ff. 

15 The wide reach and ncn-analytic character of such intuitive pro- 
cesses appear in the fact that when a speaker blunders and expresses 
himself inexactly, or even says just the opposite of what he means, the 
hearer will often follow without a break. 
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made the subject of animated debate. 'lhe Roman hearer surely 
did not stop to settle such a point before attending to the next 
words of the speaker; he intuitively grasped the bearing of the 
sentence as a whole, and did not probe deeper.*® 

Though not exactly of this type, one of the examples from 
Early Latin presents a somewhat similar problem: 


Terence, Hec. 658 f.: 


Nune quom eius alienum a me esse animum sentium 
(Nec conventurum inter nos posthac arbitror), 
Quam ob rem redducam? !* 


Consider now the following series of sentences from Caesar: 


B. C. ii. 1. 2: His rebus confectis, cum fides tota Italia esset 
angustior neque creditae pecuniae solverentur, constituit ut arbi- 
iri darentur. 


B. G. i. 11. 1f.: Helvetii . . . in Aeduorum finis pervene- 
rant eorumque agros populabantur. Aedui, cum se suaque ab 
eis defendere non possent, legatos ad Caesarem mittunt. 


B. C. ui. 92. 1 3.: Quos ex aere alieno laborare arbitrabatur 
sollicitabat (Milo). Apud quos cum proficere nihil posset, qui- 
busdam solutis ergastulis Cosam . . . oppugnare coepit. 


B. C. i. 54. 1: cum in his angustiis res esset atque omnes viae 
.. . Obsiderentur nec pontes perfici possent, imperat militibus 
Caesar ut navis faciant. 


B. Œ. i. 26. 1: Ita ancipiti proelio diu atque acriter pugnatum 
est. Diutius cum sustinere nostrorum impetus non possent, 
alteri se . . . in montem receperunt, alteri ad impedimenta 

. . Be mn 


B. G. vii. 82. 2: Multis undique vulneribus bue do ird sat 
cum lux icu veriti ne ab latere Ber . circumveni- 
rentur, se ad suos receperunt. 


B. G. vii. 88. 7 ff.: Ille. . . post montem se occultavit mili- 
tesque ex nocturno labore sese reficere iussit. Cum iam meridies 
appropinquare videretur, ad ea castra quae Supra demonstravi- 
mus contendit. 


16 See another such example in Cicero, Phil, ii. 117; and note a paral- 
lel use of the qui-clause im in Verr. ii. 1. 154. , 

1 It may be noted in passing that the impulse toward causal inter- 
pretation in cases like these rests either upon a feeling that the rhetori- 
cal question of the main clause has something of the force of a negative _ 
assertion (e. g. “I shall not bring her back”); or it may be dimly felt 
that the cum-clause gives the reason for asking the question: “In view 
of the fact that I see that she is estranged, why (I ask) should I bring 
her back?” Cf. the end of footnote 7 on p. 30. 
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B. G. iv. 28. 2: Quae (naves) cum appropinguarent Britan- 
niae et ex castris viaerentur, tanta tempestas subito coorta est, 
UL «4 


Suppose these sentences to be set before a Roman reader with 
the request that he look them through casually in the order in 
which they stand, brt without giving him any clue as to the 
reason: for the request. 

Then, returning tc the first example in the list, if he were 
asked to define the force of its cum-clause, it is quite certain 
that he would not sesk out the abstract designation “ causal” 
but would rather assign a “ since ” meaning, paraphrasing, per- 
haps, by the use of qued and the indicative. 

Taking next the last example cited, he would declare for a 
“when” meaning; fcr there the cüm-clause merely designates 
the point at which the storm broke; otherwise the coming of the 
fleet and the breaking of the storm are in no wise related. 

The interesting part of the test would be to ask him to go over 
the whole list in order once more, this time with careful effort 
to determine, if possitle, the place where the interpretation of 
cum should shift from (causal) “ since” to (temporal) “ when ". 
By attentive analysis Le might be able to locate a point of transi- 
tion satisfactory to himself; but he certainly would have passed 
it without notice in his first cursory perusal of the material. 

If we could assume a time when the subjunctive was estab- 
lished in causal cum-clauses but had not yet made its apyearance 
in temporal cum-clauses, development in that direction would 
be easy to understand. Without conscious innovation, an uncriti- 
cal user might emploz the subjunctive in contexts where the 
causal relation was more and more contaminated, by an essen- 
tially imitative process arriving ultimately at a point where con- 
scious analysis reveals a predominance of the temporal element. 
This is a route of pcssible development; applicability to the 
partieular problem in hand is not claimed. The list above 
presented is meant merelv as a sample setting for a modal shift. 

In regard to the interpretation of cwm-clauses, one other 
detail must be mentioned, with illustration in a sentence like 
the following: 


Caesar, B. C. ii. 67. 5: Hie paulisper est pugnatum, cum 
irrumpere nostri conarentur, illi castra defenderent. 
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Even with careful analysis, the reader may be puzzled to class- 
ify the cum-clause of this sentence, not beéause he hesitates 
. between two of the standard interpretations of cum, but because 
none of them seems to fit the case exactly. The closest literal 
rendering perhaps is “as”. 

From the point of view of formal grammar, the function of 
this cum-clause is appositional-explanatory, and its effect is com- 
parable to that of a participial phrase: “ At that point there 
was a short struggle, our soldiers irying to break in, they dereud: 
ing the camp.” 1° 

A participle is by nature flexible, with a tendency to slur over 
logical relations. So in the case of the cum-clause in the sentence 
just cited. As a matter of fact, it rather early became a sort of 
convention to use cum with the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive almost anywhere and with little regard for the con- 
nection. Apparently it was under this influence that the sub- 

junctive broke its bounds in antequam and priusquam-clauses, 
. destroying there the means of distinguishing between ideal 
limit and limit in fact. Later, even the postquam construction 
and others were affected. 

In the study of Latin syntax, the forms of speech used by 
Latin writers have been thought of far too much as determined 
by conscious application of logical principles. Hence when Mar- 
tial says scalis habito tribus? meaning “ I live up three flights ”, 
it is felt that the poet is out of order, because the ablative cannot 
properly be pigeonholed. We need to stop and consider some of 
the things which English perpetrates ; e. g. 


The corn is im the ear Of a summer’s night 

He is down in the mouth Turned of seventy 

The ship sailed 4n ballast Made a merit of it 

The wind is 4n the west Untrodden of man 

He was in his bare feet Live on bread and water 
The man was in liquor He is hard on me 

The woman was in tears Down on his luck 


Such a list could be extended indefinitely. We use these 


1? For other examples of this use, see Caesar, B. G. v. 31. 4, Livy, 
xxxix. 34. 4, Tacitus, Ann. i. 20. 3. 
"SIE IDA. T. 
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phrases with perfect confidence and accuracy, without in each 
case putting ourselves -hrough a logical exercise to determine the 
exact relation expressed by the preposition, Indeed, even with 
mature reflection we might be embarrassed in some instances to 
find answers to such questions. 

The Romans were men of like habits with us. They spoke 
largely without conscicus analysis; and we should profit much . 
by giving far more attention than in the past to the “working | 
conditions " of their lenguage. 

H. C. NuvrING. 
Tus University oF CALIFORTIA. 


DIE ÄLTESTE ATTISCHE KLERUCHIE. 


81. Boycey rà denor" tlds è Xa]Aa[ptwt olxGvras] 
oixev é& Sadrapin [koi re]A€v [è map "Adevaioı) — 

82. ot re[A]&v kal orpar[eveodlar : r[òs dt xAépos p] — 
è pilob]év, éà pè oix[ét éxet] ho [miodonevos' ea] — 


v è mobot, dmor(vev rò niohönevov kai Tò p] — 


ıchovra hexáre[pov Tò Surddovov rô pobo] 
és Ocuóotio|v, écmpárev de rov a] — 
83.  pexo|v|ra * day [de mé, edO]d[verOae : 7]— > 
à de [h]órÀAa wlapexer]dalı € rivev 7] — 
prälx]ovra : öplaxuds], ho|wAe] — 
v && [rjöv ápxo[vra : raŭr oxo} — 


ev : [ém]i res BloA&s res mpöres].! 


Gegenstand der Gesetzgebung. Der attische Volksbeschluss 
über Salamis betrifft rots èv ZaAagiw oixoüvras. Wer ist das? 
Nach der herrschenden Anschauung ? sind damit (im Gegensatze 
zu den attischen Kleruchen) die einheimischen Bewohner der 
Insel gemeint. Das ist bestimmt unrichtig.® Allerdings wird 
später (zuerst nachweisbar * 409/8) in den attischen Demen ein 
bestimmter, mit Namen genannter Metoike als êv KoAAvro usw. 
oixav bezeichnet (stets im Singular ohne Artikel), weil eine 
andere Bezeichnung überhaupt nicht gut móglich ist; aber 


1 Text JG 1? 1. Vgl. Hiller von Gaertringen im Hermes 51, 303 ff. und 
Sitzungs-Ber. d. Ak. Berlin 1919 S. 160. Die Ergünzung kann jetzt als 
endgiltig angesehen werden. [But see SEG III for varying recon- 
structions of Luria and of De Sanctis.—C. W. E. M.] 

? So zuerst Wilhelm in Athen. Mitteil XXIII 470 fl, ferner Judeich 
ibid. XXIV 321, Kirohner in Sylloge? 13, Hiller a. a. O., Schulthess. 
Realencyel. XI 818. 

3 Richtig schon Beloch Griech. Gesch. I? 2, 313. 

* JG I? 373 mehrfach. 

°In dem Rechenschaftsbericht aus dem Demos Ikaria (JG I? 186/7) 
um 450 können in der Verbindung rw» Snyordy kai röv "Ikalpıoicır ( ?) 
olkobrrevy] unter den letzteren nur Athener aus anderen Demen ver- 
standen werden, die in Ikaria wohnen d.h. Grundbesitz haben. — 
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Salamis ist keir attischer Demos.* Salamis ist unbestreitbar' 
eine Kleruchie, und für eine solehe lernen wir die amtliche 
Terminologie ats dem Psephisma über Hestiaia® von 446/5 
genau kennen. Dort kommt der Ausdruck oí oikouvres er “Borıaig 
(im Plural) zweimal‘ vor und bezeichnet in jedem Falle ganz 
eindeutig die attischen Klerucaen. Aus ihnen sollen die 30 
ebÜvvo. genommen? and die Richter durch das Bohnenlos 
bestellt werden; das können nur Vollbürger d.h. die attischen 
Siedler sein. Wınn er auch den letzteren verstattet wurde, im 
Einzelfalle einem Eimheimiscken seinen Landbesitz gegen 
Zahlung von Vieh zu lassen,” und dieser Einheimische dann 
zu gleichem Rechte in die Kleruchengemeinde eintrat,?— 
ähnlich scheint es in Melos der Fall gewesen zu sein **—so 
waren das doch nar selcene Ausnahmen, die erst auf Grund des 
Volksbeschlusses : intresen konnten. Gleichbedeutend mit ot èv 
‘Eoriaia oikoUvres ist die Bezeichnung “Eorwns. Diese ent- 
scheiden im Rat und in der Volksversammlung die Rechts- 
hündel:? und legen als Beamte Rechenschaft ab.” Auch 
darunter sind alsc nur die Vollbürger zu verstehen. Mit der 
Terminologie des Volksbeschlusses stimmt auch der Sprachge- 
brauch des Thukydides 18 genau überein. Der alte Bewohner 
von Hestiaia wird m Psaphisma ô èf “Eoraias (nur im Singular, 
eine Mehrzahl davcn, eire Gemeinde, gibt es nicht) genannt; *° 
er wird dem éAavvdzevos gleichgesetzt.”° Wenn also oi év "Erriaig 
oikoŭvres die attiscLen Kleruchen in Hestiaia sind, so können 
oi éy SaAauiv oixody-es nur die attischen Kleruchen auf Salamis 
sein. Gegenstand cer Gesetzgebung sind also nicht die früheren 
alten Einwohner voa Salamis, sondern die attischen Kleruchen 
auf der Insel. 


* Yin Metoike von Megara heisst z. B. Meyapırös g. JG II? 1672, 102 f. 
TIn dem Psephisma selbst kommt der Ausdruck xAnpovs vor (sichere 


Ergänzung). 
5 JG I? 40. 41. 190 41, 1] f. 12 40, 1] f. 
? 41, 111. 21. 11 41, 21 f. 15 40, 3 ff. 
14 Sylloge? 95. Der Name Erórens ist nicht attisch. 
18 40, 9. 4], 10. 15 40, 9. 18. 1741, 10. 
19 VII 52, 3 'Eoriamns ol Ev X0foíg ‘Eorlasay olkoüvres, ämoıkoı Byres. 
19 40, T. 


2040, 19, Unter ô ;‘ovAdue@os ò ét “Eorialas (40, 13ff.) ist jeder — 
Bewohner von H., alter oder reuer, zu verstehen. 
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Zeit der Gesetzgebung. Aus dem Inhalt des Volksbeschlusses 
ergibt sich ohne weiteres, dass es sich dabei nicht um die erste 
Einrichtung der Kleruchie handelte, sondern um einen späteren 
Zeitpunkt, da sich die ursprünglichen Besitzverhältnisse schon 
erheblich verschoben hatten. Wilhelm ?? hat nach Form und 
Material die Inschrift in die letzte Zeit des 6. Jahrhunderts ge- 


setzt. Dazu passt der Inhalt vortreflich. Es kann sich nur. 


um die Gesetzgebung des Kleisthenes handeln. Bei der 
Neueinteilung der Bürgerschaft in territoriale Phylen und 
Demen musste die Frage entstehen, ob Salamis in diese Ordnung 
miteinzubeziehen sei. Die Antwort lautete verneinend, wahr- 
scheinlich aus religiösen Gründen; weder Salamis noch bald 
danach Oropos wurden in Attika einverleibt, obgleich beide in 
attischem Besitze waren. Aber eine Ordnung der Rechtsverhält- 
nisse für die Bürger auf Salamis war unausbleiblich. Sie 
erfolgte durch das vorliegende Psephisma. Wenn dieses unter 
der ersten Bule stattfand, d.h. der ersten, die tatsächlich den 
Staat regierte, gehört es also in das Jahr 507/6. 

Politische Bestimmungen (81). Als Kleisthenes die Neuord- 
nung der Bürgerschaft durehführte, musste sich infolge der 
bestehenden Freizügigkeit eine Anzahl Athener, die (als 
Seeleute, Händler, Gewerbetreibende) im Erwerbsleben standen, 
auf kürzere oder längere Zeit fern von der Heimat im Auslande 
befinden. Wer nur vorübergehend abwesend war, aber in Athen 
seinen ständigen Wohnsitz hatte, vrurde von seinen Verwandten 
angemeldet und daraufhin in die Liste der Demoten eingetragen. 
Aber alle, die schon seit längeren Jahren irgendwo auswärts 
Verdienst und Arbeit gefunden hatten, —namentlich in der 
Keramik musste das vielfach der Fall sein—kamen nicht in die 
Listen. Sie behielten dabei ihr attisches Bürgerrecht und 
vererbten es auch auf ihre Nachkommen, falls sie eine in Athen 
rechtsgültige Ehe geschlossen hatten, was im Auslande freilich 
nicht leicht war. Kehrten sie oder ihre Nachkommen später in 


die Heimat zurück und vermochten sie noch ihre attische- 


Abkunft nachzuweisen, so konnten sie jederzeit, je nach der 


21Kein Athener wird sich um ein Landlos in Salamis beworben 
haben, wenn er das Gut weder selbst bebauen, noch an einen anderen, 
der es bebaute, zu seinem Vorteil verpachten wollte. 

22 Athen. Mitteilungen XXIII, 485. 
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Wahl ihres Woknsitzes, Aufnahme in einen Demos und die 
betreffende Phyle verlangen; die meisten freilich gingen wohl 
der Heimat endgültig verlistig. Das alles war selbstverständ- 
lich und bedurft2 keiner gesetzlichen Festlegung. Wohl aber 


war eine solche für Salamis nötig, denn die Insel war athe- 


. nischer Besitz uni gehörte doch nicht zu Athen. Der Eeschluss 


des Volkes konnt» nicht anders lauten, als wie er lautste: die ` 


Kleruchen auf Salamis haben die freie Wahl, ob sie ihren Wohn- 
sitz auf der Insel oder in Athen (Attika) nehmen? wollen; 
. Wo sie wohnen, haben sie aıch ihre staatsbürgerlichen Pflichten 
zu erfüllen, Steuern zu bezehlen ** und Heeresdienste zu leisten. 
Natürlich konnten sie auch nur an ihrem Wohnorte ihre bürger- 
lichen Rechte ausüben. Ebenso war es selbstverständlich, dass 
ihnen die Übersielelung von einem Orte nach dem andern nicht 
nur für den Augenblick, sondern auch für alle Zukunft frei 
stand. Wer etwa in spätarer Zeit von Salamis nach Athen 


verzog, durfte sieh, je nach dem Orte seiner Niederlassung, 


seine Phyle wählen. 
Dass in der Kkeruchengemeinde Salamis nur die Kleruchen, 


also die Grundeigentümer, Bürger waren, ergibt sich schon aus ` 


dem Wesen der Eleruchie. Deshalb ist in dem Volksbeschluss 
über Salamis wie später in dem über Hestiaia nur von Grund- 
eigentümern die Eede. Mocaten in Athen die Rechte der Bürger 
nach dem. Besitz abgestuft oder für alle Klassen gleich sein, in 
der Kleruchie gat es nur em Bürgerrecht, das der Grundeigen- 
tümer, das freilich von Anfang an für alle (Kleruchen) gleich 
war. Wire es anders gewesen, so würden hier die Besitzenden 
bald entrechtet und am Ende ihres Besitzes ganz beraubt 
worden sein; das aber war—- ausser anderen (militärischen) 
Zwecken—gerade das Haupzziel bei der Begründung der Kleru- 
chien, einer Anzahl von Bürgern mit dem Landlose eine aus- 
reichende Grundzente (200 d) zu verschaffen. Zweifellos 
bildeten die attischen Siedler mit ihren Familien (und Sklaven) 


nicht die ganze Bevölkerung der Insel Salamis. Von den 


‘einheimischen Grundbesitzern mochten sich einzelne rechtzeitig 


an Athen angeschlossen und zum Lohn dafür einen Teil ihres : 


38 Dass sie in Athen wohnen Cürfen, ist nicht besonders ausgesprochen, 
ergibt sich aber aus den folgenden Bestimmungen. 

24 Es handelt sich wohl in erster Linie um die staatliche eicóopá, die 
also noch fortbestand, dann um die lokalen Abgaben (in den Demen}. 
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Landes behalten haben. Sie waren dann, wie spüter in Hestiaia, 
als vollberechtigte Bürger in die Kleruchengemeinde aufge- 
nommen worden und im Laufe von zwei Generationen mit den 
Athenern verschmolzen. Ihre Zahl kann nur verhältnismässig 
gering gewesen sein. Die meisten Grundbesitzer waren im 
Kampfe erschlagen oder geflüchtet, Ausser ihnen musste es 
noch zahlreiche Leute mit geringem Besitz oder ganz ohne solchen 
geben, die durch Schifffahrt, Fischerei, Kleinhandel, auch durch 
Landarbait und Viehhüten ihr Leben fristeten. Alle diese, an 
Zahl insgesamt wahrscheinlich damals noch gering, aber später 
den Grundbesitzern gleich, waren politisch rechtlos, wenn auch 
einzelne durch Fleiss und Sparsamkeit zu Vermögen und damit 
auch zu Grundbesitz und zum Bürgerrecht ?° gelangen konnten. 
Die Gesamtzahl der Vollbürger kann aber die der alten Kleru- 
chen nie wesentlich überstiegen haben. 


Wirtschaftliche Bestimmungen (8 2). Die Kleruchen waren: 
gehalten, bei ihrer Übersiedelung nach Athen ihr Land nur 
unter der Verpflichtung zu verpachten, dass der Pächter die 
Bewirtschaftung in Salamis persönlich leitete; andernfalls hatten 
Besitzer und Pächter das Doppelte der Pachtsumme als Strafe 
zu zahlen. Zur Beitreibung war der Archon (von Salamis) von 
Amts wegen genötigt; sonst machte er sich selbst strafbar. 
Während die politischen Vorschriften des Volksbeschlusses 
durchaus dem geltenden Recht entsprachen, waren die vorste- 
henden wirtschaftlichen Bestimmungen neu. Man ersieht 
daraus zweierlei, 1) dass es schon damals in Athen bessere 
Erwerbsmöglichkeiten gab als Landwirtschaft, 2) dass die land- 
wirtschaftliche Produktion Attikas für die Bevölkerung nicht 
mehr ausreichte. Es ist klar, dass die Vorschrift nicht im 
Interesse der Besitzer, sondern aus Gründen .der Staatsräson 
getroffen wurde. Die Kleruchie war begründet worden, um 
einer Anzahl von Bürgern Beschäftigung und Brot zu. ver- 
schaffen; es war daher zwecklos, den Grundbesitz solchen Per- 
sonen zu belassen, die an anderer Stelle und in anderer Weise 
genug verdienten. Nun war aber das Landlos durch die Zu- 
weisung in den freien Besitz des Kleruchen übergegangen; der 
Staat durfte es ihm also nicht wieder ohne weiteres nehmen. 


35 Als Snporolnro:, 
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Wohl aber konnte er die Auflaze daran knüpfen, dass es tatsäch- 
lich bestellt wurde und nicht unbebaut blieb; auf diese Weise 
wurde sowohl Cas Besitzrecht des Kleruchen als das Interesse 
des Staates gewahrt. Wer dagegen handelte, verfiel in Strafe; 


für ihren richtzgen Eingang bürgte das Landlos, das nötigen- 


falls konfisziert und von Staats wegen subhastiert wurde. Den 
Anlass zu der Vorschrift müssen natürlich Fälle gegeben haben, 
in denen Kleruchen ihren Besitz ohne genügende Sicherstellung 
für einen ordentlichen Anbau verlassen hatten. Handel und 
Gewerbe (Metallarbeit, Keramik) warfen einen weit höheren 
Gewinn ab als die Landwirtschaft; bei ersterem konnte sich in 
besonders günstigen Füllen — allerdings euch unter besonders 
starkem Risiko—das eingelegte Kapital in Jahresfrist verdop- 
peln. Der Kleriche auf Salamis war aber durch die Lage seines 
Besitzes geradezu auf den feeverkehr hingewiessn;?9 es ist 
begreiflich, dass sich einzelne on ihnen aus Waghalsigkeit und 
Unternehmungs.ust ihm ganz zuwandten. Dass die Geldwirt- 
schaft bereits sllgemein verbreitet war, zeigt die Festsetzung 
der Strafen (urd natürlich auch der Pacht) in Drachmen. 
Unter dieser Zntwickelung musste die Landwirtschaft leiden. 
Salamis hat eiren Flächenraum von etwa 90 qkm.?” Die drei 
“ Gebirge” der Insel sind sehr niedrig; die bedeutendste Erhe- 
bung, die jetzt eine Windmühle trägt, ist 408 m hoch. Der 
Boden ist also fast ganz anbaufähig; etwa 8 v. H. mag für 
Bauten, Wege, "Vasserläufe u. dgl. (hochgegriffen) in Abrech- 
nung kommen, sodass mehr als 80 qkm Nutzland übrig bleiben. 


` Die Zahl der Laadlose soll 500 betragen haben; ?® offenbar mass 


Y 


man damals den Ansiedlern cas Land ziemlich reichlich zu. . 


Etwas, wenn auch nicht sehr viel, blieb im Besitze der früheren 
Eigentümer; auch für “heiliges Land ” ist ein Zehntel zu veran- 
schlagen. Die Grösse des einzelnen Landloses mag also 12 bis 
14 ha betragen. haben. In späterer Zeit galt die Insel als 
besonders geeignet für Öl- und Weinbau wie für Viehzucht; als 
Ausfuhrprodukte werden Geflügel, Käse und Honig genannt.” 


39 Vgl. die Bedeutung von Aigina für den Handel. 

27 Nach Beloch £3, 5, nach amtlieher Angabe 89 qkm. 

35 Plut. Sol. 9. 

2° Strabo IX 395. Euripid. Troad. 799. Auch in der Neuzeit über- 
wiegt der Anbau won Wein den von Cerealien. 
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Jedenfalls ist der Boden nicht schlechter als der Durchschnitt 
von Attika, eher besser. Im Jahre 329/8 wurden auf Salamis 
24525 Medimnen Gerste geerntet, Weizen gar nicht; in dem- 
selben Jahre hatte Attika, dessen Inhalt 2417 und dessen anbau- 
fahige Fläche etwa 615 qkm beträgt, eine Ernte von 340350 
Medimnen Gerste und 28500 Medimnen Weizen, zusammen 
368850 Medimnen Getreide. Es kommen also auf 1 ha anbau- 
fahiges Land ?! in Attika 6, in Salamis 8 Medimnen, d. h. hier 
halb so viel wie dort: Die Getreideernte von Salamis im Jahre 
329/8 reichte allerhöchstens zur Ernährung von 5000 Men- 
‘schen,®? während die Insel damals etwa 7000 Bewohner zählen 
mochte, 3500 Siedler und, ebensoviele andere” Nun lässt 
natürlich die Ernte von 329/8 keinen Rückschluss auf die Wirt- 
schaftsformen von 3507/6 zu; immerhin beweisen die Zahlen für 
Salamis einen starken Rückgang des Kórnerbaues und eine erheb- 
liche Zunahme der Viehzucht. Offenbar hatte sich diese 
Entwickelung 507/6 schon angebahnt; ihr suchte der Volks- 
beschluss unter der ersten Bule einen Riegel vorzuschieben, 
indem er die dauernde Anwesenheit des Wirtschaftsleiters auf 
jedem Siedelungsgut anordnete. Sie ist für den Ackerbauer 
nötig, für den Viehzüchter nicht. Das Gesetz verlor im Laufe 
der Zeit seine Wirksamkeit, sei es dass es aufgehoben wurde 
oder in Vergessenheit geriet. 


Militärische Bestimmungen (83). Auch die militärischen 
Vorsehriften, mindestens in dieser Form, waren neu: Die at- 
tischen Siedler sollten sich mit Waffen ausrüsten, widrigenfalls 
sie in 30 Drachmen Strafe verfielen, und der Archon hatte für 
die Bewaffnung der Dienstfähigen zu sorgen. In der Tat war 


$e JG TI? 1672. 

31 Natürlich wurde ein Teil des Landes zum Öl- und Weinbau ver- 
wandt, und vom Ackerland wurde in jedem Jahr nur die Hälfte angebaut, 
aber das Verhältnis ist dasselbe. 

*? Wenn man den täglichen Verbrauch der Männer auf 2 Choinikes 
(wie bei den Spartiaten auf Sphakteria), den der Frauen und Kinder 


auf die Hälfte setzt und für die Zahl der Männer und Frauen das 


Verhältris von 1: 1, der Erwachsenen und Kinder. 3: ] annimmt. 
Dabei durfte kein Korn an das Vieh verfüttert werden, was zweifellos 
in weitem Umfange geschah. l 

88 Die Siedlerfamilie zu 7 Personen gerechnet (einschl. Sklaven). Im 
Jahre 1908 hatte die Insel 8452 Einwohner. 
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Salamis einer feindlichen Invasion, namentlich von Megara her, 
leicht ausgesetz:; das beweist der Anschlag der Peloponnesier 
auf die Insel im Jahre 429.°* Die Forderung war also durchaus 
berechtigt, dass im Notfalle die Bewohner sich selbst verteidigen 
konnten. Eine Mannschaft von 500 Hopliten mochte für den 
Anfang ausreichen; weitere Hilfe konnte von Athen schnell 
herbeigeschafft verden. Für die einzelnen Siedler war es viel- 
leicht nicht immer ganz leicht, sich die nötigen Waffen zu 
beschaffen; es waren arme Leute.5 Daher erhielt der Archon 
den Auftrag, sie zu “bewaffnen” d.h. ihre Bewaffnung an- 
zuordnen und zı beaufsichtigen. Der Dienstpflicht muss auch 
der Pächter unterworfen gewesen sein, der anstelle des Eigen- 
tümers oikei &xei, weil sonst die Zahl der Wehrfähigen leicht zu 
stark hätte zusammenschmelzen xónnen. Die Bildung eines 
Grossgrundbesitzes durch Vereinigung mehrerer Landlose in der 
Hand eines Besitzers scheint nicht vorgekommen zu sein; sonst 
hätte der Volksbeschluss für diesen Fall Vorschriften treffen 
müssen. Ob der Archon von Salamis i. J. 507/6 so bestellt 
wurde, wie Aristoteles berichtet,?® lässt sich nicht mit Sicherheit 
behaupten; doch ist es wahrscheinlich und entspricht durchaus 
der Stellung, dis nach der Vertreibung der Tyrannen der Rat 
in Athen einnahm. Salamis bildete einen kriegerischen Vor- 
posten gegen Megara; neben der Versorgung einer Anzahl von 
Jungmannen mi; Land war die militärische Sicherung der Insel 
ein Hauptgrund für die Anlage der ersten attischen Kleruchie. 


W. SoHwWAHN. 
BERLIN. 


34 Thuk. II 731. 

35 Die ersten Ercberer von Salamis (Plut. Sol. 9) müssen natürlich 
bewaffnet gewesen sein; aber da sie junge, besitzlose Leute waren, 
besassen sie die Waffen vielleicht nur leihweise, von ihren Angehörigen 
oder vom Staat. 

99 *A0nvale» mosırela 54, 8. 62, 9, 
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-DURATIVE AND AORISTIC. 


The purpose of this study is to lay stress on some of the mean- 
ings of the durative tenses in Greek, and to show by an exami- 
nation of the variant readings in a few passages how helpful a 
knowledge of these meanings is in constituting the text of an 
. author. 

The durative present, by reason of the notion of custom or 
repetition which it implies, is used in the moods and participle 
as well as in the indicative io make a general statement or 
command, whereas single, definite facts or directions are ex- 
pressed by the aorist. This becomes more apparent when the 
two tenses are set over against each other in the same passage. 
For example, in Aristophanes, Vesp. 986-8: 

id, & rarplöov, èri rà feXrío Tpémov. 

ryvöl afar thy ov ext róv joTepov 

cas mapagtov kümóAvooy, & Tárep, 


the general admonition rperov is durative, but the specific direc- 
tions to do definite things, picas, mapdgov, dröAvoov are aoristic. 
So also in Ran. 686-91: 


^ € ` ` , Pd > ^ ^ / 
Tov iepóv xopóv Sixatdy éore ypnora TH mode 
fuwmapaweiy kai diddoxev.  wpürov obyv uiv Ooket 
éfumücat Tovs voAíras Kacberciy rà Seipara. 

Kel Tus Hpapre odadreis T. Dpuvíyov malalouacıw, | 
, f X ^ »^ f 3 ^ f 
Eyyevcodaı dui xpijvat rots ddtoPotow Tére 


M 


f E ^ ^ ^ , € # 
alriav éxOcior Adorar Tas mwporepov dpaprías, 


the general policy proposed by the Chorus, &uprapaweiv kai 
diddoxev, is expressed by the durative tense,! but the definite, 
specific acts recommended, é&wooa, adedrciv, éyyevéoÜat, éxÜciot, 
Aöcaı, are put in the aorist. Again, the poets practice was, in 
general, to attack (émwxepeiv, Vesp. 1030) the mightiest oppo- 
nents; after grappling with Cleon he attacked (émyepyoa, 1038) 
the agues and fevers, definite enemies. Note further the dura- 
tive rpoieva, Nub. 1214, in the general remark, in contrast to 
the definite act of refusal, drepvOpiacu, belonging to a definite 
time (röre). 


1 Cf, Ran. 1053-4, 1056, 1059-60. 
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This contrast between the present tense in the general state- 
ment and the aorist used of the specific fact may be seen in the 
indicative mood when the universal present and the gnomic 
aorist are found together. Nub. 848-59 has an example of this: 


4 ID *Y 4 X PF? À x 3 N , 
ZQ. yéyvovra: wav 5 rı Bovdovrar kgr dv uiv (eoi Kouenv 
4 Ld s m f f DF * , 
&yptov rwa Toy arlwy ToUTwY, otóvzep TÓv FHevodávrov, 
LA ” A , 
cKdrrovea THY Haviav aUTOV KeTapols rKacav avTds. 
a A m . ^ 
ZT, ri yáp, v praya ray Sypociwy Kariducr Xigova, Ti Üpücu; 
3 7 M d 3 ^ + 2 ft 3; 
XQ. drobaivovou ryv $ioiv a)ro? Avkoı éfaíQvgs Eyevovro, 


First, the general statement is made by means of ytyvovra, a 
universal present, that the clouds take any form they wish; then, 
to illustrate this general principle with specific examples, 
Socrates maintains that whenever they see a wild, long-haired 
fellow like the son of Xenophantes, they liken (Yxaoav) them- 
selves to centaurs, and when they espy a thief of the publie 
funds, they become (éyévovro) wolves. Another example occurs 
in a somewhat longer passage of the Plutus (vss. 234-44), in 
which Plutus begins with the general remark that he is ennoyed 
(äxdopaı) whenever he enters a stranger’s house; then he tells 
the specific annoyances that he suffers: when he enters a miser's 
house, he is buried (xerépv&ev) urder the earth, and when he 


enters the. home of a mad, harebrzined chap, he is sauandered . 


and thrown (é&éreoov) out of doo-s at once. And so his two 
vexations are hoarding and squandering, expressed by the 
gnomic aorists karupufer and é£érerov in a wer—de period. 
Again, in Lys. 15-19 the general statement that it is difficult for 
women to leave their home duties and get out of the house, is 
followed by a list of the difficulties, each given in the form of 
a gnomic aorist, éxózraoev, Nyeıpev, karékJuvey, éXovaev, é/óguaev. 
Besides such places where the durative present and the aorist 
side by side produce a contrast, ove constantly encounters pas- 
sages in which the present is used alone to make a general state- 
ment, to express something that is universally true, something 
of general significance or universal application; and it is no less 


? Verses 239-41 are an addition or ar appendage to the sentence that 
contains the first gnomic aorist, being dependent upon it for their mean- 
ing. There is therefore less reason that &£apvös écr: should be replaced 
by a gnomie aorist. 
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common to find the aorist employed by itself to express a single, 
definite act. It is a single, definite act. that the aorist 
Grorpivacdaı expresses in Ach. 632: årokpivaoĝas detras vuvi * he 
desires to make answer now’; and it is furthermore dated. The 
aorist, which is the reading of the manuscripts, fits the context 
here, and one should not change it to the present drorpiveodas, 
as Erunck, Bothe, Meineke, Bergk, Mueller, Blaydes, and van 
Leeuwen do, following the Aldine. It is, moreover, more likely 
on general principles that a person would desire the attainment 
of an action rather than the act in process, but this at bottom 
depends upon the character of the act. The usage of Aristo- 
phanes conforms to this idea in that he uses the aorist infinitive 
after 8éoua. more oiten than the present.? 

The familiar contrast in tense-usage that is seen in mojom 
Vesp. 261 and «ocv 263, the former designating a single, definite 
act that is dated, the latter used in a general statement, makes 
it still more unlikely that Hirschig, Hamaker, Cobet, Meineke, 
and van Leeuwen are right in deleting verse 263: 


- m y - ^ 
iret 8°, Gray Tour’ 7, "ocv verov pada. 


Note also these interesting contrasts between the durative 
tenses and the aorist: 


Nub. 1356, 1860: Strepsiades directed his son. at one time 
during the banquet to sing (goar) a song of Simonides, but 
Phidippides at once maintained that the custom of singing 
(dóav) at meals was old-fashioned. 

Plut. 1184-5: agedciv refers to Cario’s general ability to help; 
&pednoas has to do with his help in a definite matter, i.e., in 
getting a loaf of bread and some meat. 

Ran. 764 ff.: There was a law in the realm of Hades that the 
best man in any art should take (AepBdvew) a seat next to that - 
of Hades but should withdraw (mapaxapeiv)' from iz upon the 
arrival of a more skilful artist. When Huripides came down, 
he laid claim (ävreAdßero) at once to the seat of Aeschylus, but 
Sophocles willingly yielded (iwexépyoev) the place of honor to 
Aeschylus. 

Nub. 453, 456: Strepsiades first makes a general surrender of 


® Aorist in Ach. 1057, Vesp. 264 bis, Av. 27, 47, 1027, 1557, Lys. 1051; 
present in Vesp. 850, Av. 1424, Heel. 533, 
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himself: “Let them do (dpuvror) to me whatever they wish ”, 
and then gives them permission to inflict a definite injury on 
himself: “ Let them serve up («apafévrov) a sausage out of me 
to the deep thinkers ". 

Ach. 85, 89: In his daily ent of the Athenian 


nee the Persian king used to set before them (aaperia) . 


whole beeves, but on one occasion he set before them (-rapé6yxev) 
a bird three times the size of Cleonymus. - 

Plut. 330-1: Contrast the citizens’ habi: of jostling (óomn£ó- 
pego) one another in the Assembly for the sake of only three 
obols, with the surrender (mapetyv) of the God of Wealth on this 
particular occasicn. 


The use of the imperfect with the negative to denote resistance 


_ to pressure or refusal is familiar.* This is the so-called conative 


imperfect, and it is interpreted as equivalent in a general way 
to €ueÀÀov and the infinitive. The usual translation of it is 
“could not’, ‘would not”, or ‘refused to’. For example, Vesp. 
121 oùx òpéàe “could not help’, Han. 33 o)« évavpdyow * would 
not (refused to) fight”, 807 od oweßawe “could not come to 
terms with’, 1308 oix een k could not ever play the 
wanton. ”. 

oùx Eradov with the meaning ‘ could not persuade’ is common, 
especially in Thucydides," and oùx ére(fovro in the sense of ‘ would 
not obey? is also of frequent occurrence. In Nub. 78 the read- 
ing of all the important manuscripts, oùx del is plainly the 
correct one and should be adopted, for Strepsiades had tried 


hard to persuade his son to follow his mode of life, but Phi- 


dippides “would not give heed to his words’. Yet all the edi- 
tors with the single exception, of Forman read émiüero here as 
being the upshot or resultative aorist. 

The positive. side of this form of statement, that is, the im- 


“See Gildersleeve, A.J.P. XXII 227f.; XXIII 127f., 251; XXIX 
394 f.; Syntaw 216, 272; Smyth, Gr. Gram. 1896, 1895a. 

5165, 1; III 3, 1; 31, 1; 75, 4; IV 4, 1; 71, 2;.VI 60, 1; VII 73, 3. 

* Hom. Od. XXII 316; XXIV 456; I. II 834; XI 332; EVIII- 513; 
Hdt.176; Thuc. 123,5; I1 2,4; V 21,3; Ar. Vesp. 117, 746; Phoenicid. 
4. Cf. oix dvewelSerc Vesp. 278. 

7 Ambrosianus L 39 is the only codex of any value that has the aorist 
erldero in this passage. 
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perfect alone (without the negative) in the sense of éueAAov and 
the infinitive, may be seen in Ach. 986-7 prre éxe re “he was 
bent on (persisted in) burning and pouring out’, 1095 
Ereypadov è “you would choose (insisted on sooeng) the Gorgon 
as your patron’, Nub. 97, 59% rres, verilas ‘you insisted on 
lighting, on putting in’, 68, 65 wpoverid«, erıdeumr ‘was for 
naming’, ‘wanted to name’, 582 Ypeiode © you were bent on elect- 
ing’ (ef. &Aec0c 587), 584 é£éAewre ‘was ready to leave’ (cf. 
od $avéáv packer 585), 1477 e€éBadrAov * was bent on banishing’, 
1506-7 üßpitere, éoxorweiobe ‘why did you insist on insulting the 
gods and prying at the seat of the moon?’ 

When one goes outside of the realm of the imperfect to find 
examples of resistance to pressure or refusal expressed through 
the use of a negative with a durative tense, the ground is less 
certain and secure and one must proceed cautiously. “ The 
indicative gives the main lines”, says Professor Gildersleeve,? 
“and the other moods only the shading”. Examples follow. 

Plut. 915 um éerpérew ‘to refuse to permit it’. Of. the finite 
form o)x &rerperov (I would not permit it’. 

Nub. 780 «piv ray éuny (8lenv) xareicPa * before my case can 
be called’, is an example of resistance to pressure, because zpiv 
being a comparative has the value of a negative, and so mpiv 
Kadcioba. may be interpreted for the present purpose as equiva- 
lent, in general, to obro éxaAcro.? So also Vesp. 409 wptv w 
üyeoda: ‘before I can be dragged farther in’, may be equated 
with obro you. 

Nub. 245 rov wmdev amodıöörra ‘the argument that will not 
(refuses to) pay debts’. 

Nub. 1123 Aaußavwov obre . . . ovre . . . ^ he will suffer evil 
in that he can not take either wine or anything else from his 
farm’. 

Vesp.. 681 otk åropaivov ‘you worry me to death by refusing 
to show (in that you will not show) my slavery ’. 

Ban. 912 obyi des “would not show who the character was’, 
that is, he kept the actors veiled. 


® Blaydes's change to the perfect Eerıy&ypayaı is unnecessary. He offers 
six other conjectures. 

? A.J.P. IV 165. 

10 Cf, A. J. P. II 467; XXIX 405. 
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Phit, 1 áxokpivópeyos ovde yp? ‘he will not (refuses to) answer 


at all even with a grunt’. 

When the present indicative represents a durative act of the 
present that is continued inta the future, then in essociation 
with the negative it may express resistance to pressire or re- 
fusal. For example, Ach. 54 c? diödacıv ‘ they will not give me 
traveling expenses’, Plut. 537 ob8e Ayo ‘I can not even tell 
you the number because of taeir multitude’, Nub. 1377 ox 
éraivets ‘becaus2 you refuse io praise Euripides’, Ran. 1076 
ovxért éXatve “ha will no longer row’, .The positive side is seen 
in Vesp. 715 S8dacw “they want to give’, ‘they offer’, 1419 
öiöwm * I am reedy to give’. 

Resistance to pressure and refusal are found sometimes in the 


durative tense of the subjunctive and optative too, even though | 


the idea of resistance and refusal carries one into the same 
sphere of time, the future, to which these moods belong, and 
there is, in consequence, the sossibility of confusing the two. 
Note the following examples: 

Vesp. 568 xar py robros dvarabapecba, < T if we refuse to be 
won over by this’. The aorist would mean ‘if we are not won 
over by this’. 

Vesp. 616 «àv olvóv nos py éyxis od mev “and if you will not 
(refuse to) pour out wine for me to drink’. The aorist would 
be “if you do not pour out”. 

Vesp. 916 ty ph te k&uot vis rpoßaAkn. 

Av. 1050 ¿àv Bé ris un Öexyraı Tots äpxovras Kata THY ormAyv. 

Lys. 310 küv un kaAovvrwv rots uoxAoUs xaAdoty ai "yvvaikes. 

Av. 1534 év py wapadi86 TO 7kijmrpov ó Zeus roiow Öpvıoıv mad 
‘if Zeus refuses to restore the sceptre to the birds’. 

Plut. 140-1 iv o? ph wapóv abrós (ijs répyipiov “if you refuse 
to come in person and give him the money’. 

Nub. 754 ei pmkerı ävareAAcı sedqvn pmdapod “if the moon could 
not (should not be able to) rise anywhere any more ’—because 
shut up in a box. 

Plut. 91 tva py &ayıyvaokoyu Toócov pndéva ‘Zeus mace me blind 
in order that I might not be able to distinguish any one of 
these’. 

On the positive side one finds such examples as thəse: Vesp. 
493 Av výra “if one wishes tc buy’, ‘insists on buying’, Nub. 
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98 dv 8:86 “if one is ready to give’, ‘is willing^io give’, 933 jv 
énfáAAgs ‘if you undertake to lay your hands om him’, 1128 ` 
käy yous ‘and if he ever is about to marry’, “wants to marry’. 
If the foregoing pages have succeeded in clarifying a little 
the meaning of the durative present in some of its uses, it-will 
not be difficult to find passages in which editors have overlooked 
the real meaning of the present and changed it in their texts 
to the aorist. For example, the reading of all the manuscripts 
in Vesp. 842 is elcáyg ‘if some one is going to (is ready to) 
bring in an indictment’, and this is perfectly satisfactory; yet 
Bergk’s conjecture of the aorist eicayáyg ‘if some one brings in 
an indictment? is adopted by Richter, Dindorf, Blaydes, and by 
the most recent editor Coulon. Similarly, dvaypify the reading 
of the Ravennas and Venetus in Nub. 945 is plainly conative 
(‘if he undertakes to say Boo") and should be preferred to the 
aorist dvaypvé which the other manuscripts and most of the 
editors, including Kock, van. Leeuwen, and Coulon, have. In 
Thuc. I 126, 1 the better manuscripts have the present tense in 
the expression Av uh ri éoaxodwow “if they should refuse to pay 
any attention to them’, and since this gives just the meaning 
that the situation requires there is no justification for the 
change to the aorist in the Morris-Classen edition. There is a 
passage in Lysias (XIX 23) in which the durative force of the 
present irodelrecha ‘apt to leave behind’, ‘likely to leave 
behind ’, is so admirably suited to the context that no doubt or 
question should arise as to the correctness of this reading of the 
Palatine manuscript. Nevertheless, when Lipsius conjectured 
the aorist troAuréoba, all the editors except the conservative 
Scheibe adopted his reading. Shuckburgh’s handling of this 
passage is most remarkable: he adopts the aorist troduméoOa in 
his text along with the other editors but he translates it “would 
be likely to leave anything behind”. This translation is a high 
tribute to the correctness of the reading of the manuscripts here. 


C. W. PEPPLER. 


Durs UntivERSITY, 
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ON SOME FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE 
SULLAN PERIOD. 


[The lex unciarco of Sulla in 88 B. C. partially annulled debts as well 
as limited interest rates. It was drawn up to help wealthy landlords 
who suffered severely from the seizure of their Italian estates during 
the Social War. The financial legislazion of the aristocratic party from 
91 to 82 is quite consistent.] 


The “ Unciaria lex” of Sulla is mentioned only in a fragment 
of Festus (516 L) which reads: Unciaria lex appellari coepta 
est quam L. Sula et Q. Pom4peius Rufus» tulerunt qua sanc- 
tum est ut debitores decimam partem . . . (The lacuna may be 
several lines long). The date ie 88 B. C., just after Sulla’s first 
march on Rome. 

It is now usualiy held, and I think correctly, that this law 
imposed a legal maximum limit on interest rates, i. e., 12%, 
and that it was the basis of the custom in vogue in Cicero's day 
of reckoning interest by the morth in percentages (cf. usurae 
centesimae, etc.; see Klingmüller, art. “ Fenus," Realenc., VI, 
2195). It was the permanent feature of the law that remained 
important, so that people began to refer to this law (appellari 
. coepta est) by a name (unciaria) which it did not originally 
bear. It is apparent, however, that the first (and, in 88, the 
most important) clause of the law, which has partly survived in 
Festus, was of a different nature, since the phrase decimam 
partem has no place in a system of 12%. The word debitores 
would indicate that this important feature of the law was 
meant for the relief of debtors. In other words the first clause 
of the Sullan law relieved debtors in 88; a subsequent clause of 
the law determined the maximum rate of interest. 

Historians have in general had the idea very firmly fixed in 
mind that Sulla, representing the propertied classes, would 


hardly be the man to pass a law reducing debts by enactment, | 


a measure that we associate with the program of men like Cati- 

line. But it was precisely the landlords, not the urban plebs 

or the small farmers, who needed relief from debts in the years 

89 and 88. To review the situazon briefly, it was the aristo- 

cratic Livius Drusus who in 91 passed a law to inflate currency 
54 | 
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by striking every eighth denarius in silver-plated copper, a 
measure which the democratic praetor Marius Gratidianus re- 
voked after a few years, being heroized by the plebeians for 
doing it.^ Sulla, the aristocrat, brought back? the plated coins 
when he returned from the East in 83. In other words the 
nobility at this time desired inflation and debt relief whereas 
the plebeians wanted sound money. One reason for this was, 
as Asconius says,* that the equestrian order (that is, the men 
"who had money to lend) was a part of the democratic party of 
Cinna which opposed Sulla and the party of landholders. The 
chief reason was that in 90 and 89, when Italy was in revolt, 
the landlords temporarily lost control of their ltalian estates 
all the way from Picenum to Lucania; that is, they lost their 
income and had to live on borrowed money. In other words 
this was a panic among landed proprietors, and it was they who 
for once desired cancellation and a reduction on interest 
charges. 

And that explains the strange incident of Sempronius Asel- 
lio, who was praetor the year befcre Sulla's lez unciarıa was 


1 Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 46: Livius Drusus in tribunatu plebei octavam 
partem aeris argento miscuit. Apparently every eighth coin was plated; 
see Grueber, Coins of the Republic, I, 2C0, for illustrations. This need 
not be taken as an attempt at deception. Since the coins weighed 25% 
less than the normal denarii, they could readily be detected. It was as 
legitimate to try to use—to a reasonable extent—the state's credit on 
domestic currency as it is today on our silver certificates. The chief 
difficulty in doing it at Rome was that these coins would not pass in 
foreign trade. However, the senate seems to have succeeded in the 
case of copper coins, if the le» Papiria that reduced the as (Pliny 
xxxiii, 46) belongs to the year 89. 

2 Cie., de Off., iij, 80. Gratidianus got credit for the decision, though 
it was a party measure, That the populace was tired of the plated coins 
appears from the fact that they gave extravagant honors to Gratidianus. 
See also Pliny xxxiii, 132, and xxxiv, 27. 

s Sulla insisted that every coin struck by the state must pass as legal 
tender (Paulus, Sent., v, 25, 1, which invokes a Cornelian law in support 
of some poor imperial coins). 

* Asconius, Stangl, p, 69: Equester ordo pro Cinnanis partibus contra 
Sullam steterat. i 

5 Appian, B. C., i, 54; Livy, Epit. 74; Val. Max., ix, 7, 4. When in 
the same year the nobles made one more attempt to wrench the jury 
panels away from the knights, the question of debts doubtless played 

a part. They did not get far, but they induced a tribune, Plautius 
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passed. Asellio did a very strange thing for a Roman praetor. 
He invoked the old laws agairst the taking of interest—laws 
that had been dead letters for some 200 years—and promised to 
pronounce judgment =n court according to these. The money 
lenders, taken unawares, appealed to a tribune, L. Cassius, who 
stirred the people to rioting and Asellio lost his life, murdered, 
says Appian, by the money lenders. In this case tke radical 
praetor represents the indebted aristocracy, whereas the tribune 
represents the money-lending fo-k of the Forum and the knights, 
who, since the Gracchan day, had generally voted with and 
directed the votes of the populece. Mommsen quite missed the 
point when he wrote: “ Once more the capitalists in league with 
the prejudiced aristocracy made war against and prosecuted the 
oppressed multitudes" (Bk. IV, Ch. 7). No, this time and 
through these years the pinching shoe was on the ozher foot. 
It was later remarked by the Romans that the murderers of © 
Asellio were not brought to justice. The reason for this is sim- 
ply that the democrats and the knights came into power soon 
after 88 and had no desire to punish the money lenders. 

In this connection one can also interpret the foolish plebis- 
cite of Sulpicius in which he forbade senators to involve them- 
selves in debts of over 2,000 denarii. His purpose was appar- 
ently to keep the aristocracy from incurring such financial 
obligations that they would be tempted again to use their pow- 
erful organs (senate and court) against the knights and money 
lenders. It is significant that Sulla, in marching on Rome in 
88, cancelled the Sulpician law but not the inflationary coinage 
of Drusus, and then went one step further and passed his lex 
unciaria. 

. Some three years later, to be sure, the consul Valerius, 
though a democrat, did reduce debts by three-fourths,’ but by 
that time the situation had changed very much. Most of the 
senators had remained at Rome when Sulla left for the Hast 


(adjuvantibus nobilibus', to pass a plebiscite permitting the election 
of jurymen by the tribes, hoping thereby to get some representatives on 
the juries (Asconius, Stangl, p. 61). 

e Plut, Sulla, viii. 

* Sallust, Cat., 33: volentibus omnibus bonis, argentum aere solutum 
est (silver sesterces = 4 copper asses;. See also Vell. ii, 23, who, how- 
ever, had the. same general point of view as most modern historians 
about these laws. 
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and they were trying to work with the party of Cinna and 
Carbo in order to. protect their own interests. Valerius law 
was in part a recognition of this fact and probably a bait to 
secure their loyalty against the return of Sulla. Sallust (Cat., 
33) says explicitly that this law had the entire approval of the 
boni (a fact that seemed difficult to understand in Catiline’s 
day). Furthermore the knights were now also in financial straits 
because of their enormous losses in the Mithradatic Vespers 
of 88. Hence a serious cancellation of debts which benefited 
a large number of conciliatory senators and of knights now in 
distress, harming only the argentarii of the Forum, had now 
come to be good democratic policy. Furthermore the treasury 
also was now in debt and stood to profit from the law. When 
Sulla returned, he apparently revoked this law. He no longer 
needed to show sympathy for bankrupt nobles, for he had some 
120,000,000 denarii of loot in his train * and intended to redis- 
tribute the property of Italy at pleasure. 

It is quite clear, then, that we are not permitted to interpret 
the financial measures of the years 90-88 in the terms of the old 
revolutionary cancellations or those of Catiline’s program. It | 
was the rich landlord class, severely struck by the threatened | 
loss of their estates during the Social War, that supported Asel- 
lio’s radieal attack upon capitalistie interest rates in 89 and 
Sulla’s lez unciaria of 88. This law had at least two clauses 
which were wholly consistent with the senatorial poliey of saving 
landlords from rapid impoverishment. ‘The enduring clause, 
by reason of which the law came later to be called unciaria, 
placed a legal limit on interest rates; the clause that was of 
immediate concern was the one which contained the phrase 
debitores decimam partem, and this was to be operative only 
temporarily, since the law was not later designated by this 
feature. It.cannot have anything to do with interest, since 
tenths are not twelfths. Possibly, as has been suggested, debtors 
were to be allowed to pay off past debts in portions of tenths. 


8 Cic., pro Font., i, 2, says that the quaestors of the treasury of those 
several years all paid state obligations at 2596. 

? He had exacted 20,000 talents from the Asiatie communities besides 
looting the temples of Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus, and getting 
2,000 talents from Mithradates. 


—» el a mh er T een: 


ON ARISTOPH., NUB. 1161-1162. 


Strepsiades’ chant of exultation * on hearing that his son has 
been thoroughly instructed in the lore of the "Adıros Aóyos is 
introduced by a quotation from the Peleus of Euripides,? which 
had also been parodied in the Satyrs of Phrynichus. Socrates 
replies * in words that parody with slight alteration four verses 
from the Hecuba of Euripides. It has been suggested ® that 
the entire speech of Strepsiades together with the reply of 
Socrates, namely vv. 1154-65 inclusive, is composed of a series 
of adaptations and parodies from tae epic or the drama. The 
humor of some of the verses can be seen to depend on a reference 
to certain epic settings, even though the precise book and verse 
may not always be known. Thus dusnke yAwrry Aáprov (1160) 
would assuredly suggest andre facydve (or Eide) A&wmrov. 

. If the spirit of the recognizable parodies as well as the words 
is examined, it would seem on the same basis of comparison that 
vv. 1161-2: 

apoBoros Ends, arp ddpors, Exdpois BAdBn, 
Avoavias waTpwwy peydAwy kakáv, 


may also be accounted for as a composite reminiscence of three 


passages from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus® To cite the 


Aeschylean passages in order of pertinence, one may first call 
` attention to Clytemnestra hailing her husband with mock adora- 
tion as 
tov orabpay Kiva, 

TwTHpa vaós wporovoy, tirs eréyys 

a'TÜÀOv roO), povoyevés Tékvov TaTpi, 

Kai ynv paveioay vavríAo:s zap’ EAridn, 

KdAAoTOV pap elaıdeiv èk xeinaros, 

ödormöpw Supovre wyyatoy péos. 

(896-901) _ 

* Nub. 1154-63. 

? Nauck, TGF 625. _ 

3 Kock, CAF, Phrynichus, frg. 46. See also Schol. ad Nub. 1154. 

* Nub. 1164-5, One would prefer to assign these verses to Strepsiades, 
as Rogers does on slight manuscript authority. It does not, however, 
seriously affect the present argument. 

5 Op. cit. 171-4. 7 Of., e. g., Il. X, 256; Od. XVI, 80. 

€ See Rogers’ note on v. 1154. 8 Op. cit. 607-08, 896-901, 966-72. 
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Earlier in the play, on hearing of his imminent return, she ~ 
boasted of her Zaithfulness: 


. . . Oonárov xiva 
éo Oday éxeivw, wodcutay rots Ova posu. 


(607-08) 


Finally, as he is about to tread the purple to his death, Clytem- 
nestra, still in ceceitful adulation, hails the rightful lord within 
the home as the saviour of the household: 
piens yàp otons buAnas Iker’ és Öouous, 
Kat Ürepreivara Teplov Kuvós. 
kal God uoAÓvros Öwnaririv éoriar, 
OdAmas piv Er yenı onpaives pohdv' ^Y 
óray 38 reuxn Zeus dm’ Opdakos muqpüs | 
olvoy, rér’ 105 Yoyos Ev Sdpors mée, 
dvépcs reAciou bby’ éemorpudwpévor. 


(966-72) 


Two close parallels will be noticed at once: cor?p dépos (Nub. 
1161) = cwrijpa vaós wpórovov (Agam. 897),? and éOpois BAdßn 
(Nub. 1161) == coreplay rois Sördpoow (Agam. 608). Parallels 
to the two remeining terms of salutation, zpéBodos Euös (Nub. 
1161), and Avocvías marpaov peyddruy xaxév (Nub. 1162) *° may 
be gathered from the general terminology of Agam. 966-72. | 

Clearly the parody is one oi situation rather than of phrase- | 
ology alone. Therefore, a word as to the relationship of the three 
extracts from Aeschylus may be in order. They are extra- 
ordinarily close.y linked in the development of the action of 
the Agamemnor. They are all uttered by Clytemnestra, they 
all bear on her relationship tc her returning husband, they are 
all couched in extravagant language, and they are all steeped in 
deceit. The first basis of comparison lies in the. multiplicity 
of hopeful salutations in Nub. 1161-2, which would suggest . 
Agam. 896-901, where Clytemnestra addresses Agamemnon with 


^" 


? It should be neted that the figure of the ship refers most specifically 
to the household. Of, also 9weuáre» kóva (6075; Öwndrwv ép$v pbrak 
(914). ) 

1 Avygaplas may be a play on a proper name. The verse would, of 
course, fit into this parody, even though the word had been suggested 
from some other source. 
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all the terms of comfort and hope which come to her perfidious 
mind. Her expressions of similar character on the same subject, 
all perfectly familiar to Aristophanes’ audience, would then 
readily fit into Strepsiades’ two verses of invocation to his son 
who has just been schooled in deceit, without demanding a 
balance of word for word. Nor should one lose sight of a slightly 
less obvious parallel, on which nevertheless an audience capable 
of finding amusement in hundreds of lines of subtle literary 
parody, might be reasonably expected to seize. Agamemnon is 
the only hope of safety to Clytemnestra, as she repeatedly de- 
clares; Pheidippides is the only son of Strepsiades, and on him 
he proclaims his one hope of salvation to depend. Something 
of the significance attaching to an only son may be understood 
if one will consider the lengths to which Sophocles feels it 
necessary to go in that connection in the Hlectra™ in order to 
render the words of Clytemnestra reasonable. Departing from 
the tradition of Homer,” he has Clytemnestra definitely assign 
two children to the household of Menelaus: +° 


z $ Á a 3 > nm 
vórepov éxeivy maldes oùk Hoav OrmAot 
ovs THOSE maAAov elkós Fv Ovy okey, marpös 
s * My © € e^ qoe» F , 
Kal wiyrpós ovras, 7s 6 mÀoUs 00. Tv Xápuv; 


(539-41) 


Sophocles probably felt that even Clytemnestra could not reason- 
ably expect Menelaus to slay an only child of his own in pref- 
erence to one of her four children. Hence, he removes that 
objection by the simple, but dramatically necessary, expedient 
of giving Menelaus two children. It may be assumed, therefore, 
~ that Aristophanes might expect his audience to seize on the 
similarity between the feigned dependence of Clytemnestra on 
her husband, and the loudly protested dependence of Strepsiades 
on his son, an association which is the more probable in view of 
Clytemnestra’s metaphor of address, povoyevés vékvov marpi.'* 

Be it admitted at once that the parallel has not been con- 
clusively proved. Too much depends on a personal feeling as 


13 Op. cit. 539-41. 

22 71, IIL, 175; Od. IV, 12-14. 14 Agam. 898. 

?* He had authority for the two children in Hesiod, frg. 99 (Rzach): 
À véke0' “Eppidyny Öoupl kXevró Meveddy, | ómAórarov 0 érexev Nıköorparor, 
ötov "Apmos. Cf. also Kinkel, HGF, Cinaetho, frgs. 3-4. 





———— 


A NOTE ON SANSKRIT kaksa-. 


Zupitza (Die germanischen Gutturale, 111) has already sepa- 
rated Skt. kaksa- (1) ‘girdle, cineture ; enclosing wall, enclosure, 


room, etc’, from kaksa- (2) ‘armpit’. -It is undoubtedly to 


kaksa- (1) that the use as “ hiding-place, lair” (e. g. of the boar, 
RV 10.28, 4) belongs, which, perhaps, is still merely secondary 
from ‘ brush, undergrowth, woods’, meanings often found, and 


which are probably nearest the etymological sense if the con- . 


nection with OE hecg, OHG hegga, hecka ‘hedge’, Welsh cae 
“hedge, fence, enclosure, field’, Bret. kae ‘hedge, enclosure’, 
etc. (Zupitza, loc. cit., Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 1.337) is 
correct. The meaning was perhaps in origin essentially * brush, 


hedge-growth? or the like, not ‘ geflochtene Hürde, Flechtwerk 


u. dgl.’ as defined by Walde-Pokorny (loc. cit.). The meanings 
‘brush’ and ‘ hiding-place °, both probably earlier than * *hedge" 
> ‘wall, enclosure, etc.’, seem to have been ignored by both 
Zupitza and Walde. 

However it is kaksa- (2) that I would discuss primarily. As 
is well known, it is cognate with Lat. coca ‘ hip’, Ir. coss foot, 
leg’, OHG hahsa ‘the hollow of the knee’ (Walde-Pokorny 


1.456). One is led to suspect, from the agreement of the 


European words, that the term originally designated a part of 
the leg, perhaps a joint, and that the meaning 'arm-pit? in 
Sanskrit is transferred from ‘crotch’ or ‘ groin’ (perhaps first 


by application to the forelegs of animals then to the arms of - 


men). In fact this earlier meaning may be supported in 


Sanskrit itself by a passage in the Atharva-Veda 6. 197, 9 yàu te . 


balasa tisthatah kakse muskäavapagritäu | vedäham tasya bhe- 
sajah gipudrurabhicaksanam, which Whitney (vol. 1. p. 376) 
translates “ The two testicles of thine, O baldsa, laid away in 
thine arm-pit (?käksa) — 1 know the remedy for that, the 
cipidru, a looking-upon”, and Lanman adds “ Testicles”: 
perhaps swellings of the axillary “glands”. Bloomfield (p. 40) 
renders “ Those two boils (testicles) of thine, O baläsa, that 
are fixed upon the arm-pits—I know the remedy for that: the 
kipudru-tree takes care of it”. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 
p. 886) makes no attempt at explanation: “ Welche beide Hoden 
dir in der Achselgrube stehen, o Baläsa : ich kenne fiir es ein 
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Heilmittel, Cipadru ist das Schutzmittel”. Nor is it necessary 
to find another meaning for maskau ‘testicles’. In spite of the 
commentator’s cakse bähumüle (‘root of the arm’), kaksa- can 
not mean ‘armit’ here. Why not ‘crotch’ or ‘ groin’, which 
the etymology would indicate to be the earlier meaning? 
Furthermore there is the compound kaksäpata- ‘lom-cloth’ 
where the same sense may be presérved. Though, of course in 
this case we mey have a derivetive of kaksa- (1) ‘girdle’. 
Gzonen § . LANE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHBEOAGO. : ny 


TWO SLAVIC ETYMOLOGIES. 
ChSl. rütü, ctc. 


The Dane of. the Slavic group, ChSl. rütü peak’ also 
‘rostrum, os’, Bulg. rüáz ‘hill’, SCr. rt “point, premontory’, 
Boh. ret *lip > Russ. ro? ‘mouth’, ete. can all go back to an 
original sense ‘projection’ (whence ‘ mouth’ and ‘lip’ through 
‘snout’ of animals). In this way one may suggest derivation 
from * ( o)reu, extension of IE *er- in Skt. da rnvoats * arises, 
moves’, Grk, óprvjs ‘rouse, move’, Lat. orior ‘rise, go up’, etc. 
C£., from the same root, for sense, Skt. rsvd- ‘high’, Grk. dpos 
“mountain’, and likewise with application to a ‘ projecting’ 
part of the body, Grk. öppos ‘rump’, OH ears, etc. ‘rump, 


arse’, Olr. err ‘tail’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1. 136 £.). 


This derivation is more suitable to the varieties of meaning 
in the Slavic group than that doubtfully suggested by Miklosich 
(Etym. Wtb. d. sl. Spr. 285) from the root of ChSl. ryja, ryti 
‘dig’, as if the earlier meaning were ‘ (swine's) snout’. 
Slavic skqgpü. 

Brückner (Szownik etymologiczny języka polskiego 493) would 


derive the Slavic words for ‘stingy’, SCr. skup, Russ. skupoj, 


Boh. skoupy, Eol. skapy, ChS. skgpü < *skompo- from. a root 
"skem- (in Pcl. oskoma “desire, appetite’, etc.), considering 
the -m- as radizal, and tae -p- as suffixal. It seems much better 
to consider the -m- as a nasal infix and the root as *skep-. Such 
a root is found in Slavic in Russ. Scepaf ‘chip, split’, Pol. 
szczepaé ‘split’, ChiSl. skopiti ‘castrate , ete., from IE *(s)gep- 
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‘cut? (Walde-Pokorny 2.559 1f.). The original meaning of 
Slavic skqpü ‘stingy’, if it is to be derived from this root, is 
probably ‘short, cut off’, and it bears exactly the same relation 
to OHG skam(mér), ON skammar (*sqap-més)* ‘ short’ as Lat. 
fundus ‘bottom’, Ir. bond * sole (of foot)’ does to ON botn, OE 
boim, Skt. budhná- * bottom’ (1. e. nasal d-stop : stop -- nasal). 
The same semantic development is seen in Dan.; Sw. knapp 
‘short, scanty ? but popular also ‘ stingy ’ from LG knap * scanty, 
short’ and ‘ frugal’, and a similar etymology is usually accepted 
for ON hnoggr, OF -linéaw ‘stingy’: MLG nouwe ‘ narrow, 
tight’, MHG nou, nowwe ‘narrow, exact’, etc. (Falk-Torp, 
Etym. Wtb. 785, Walde-Pokorny 1. 396). 


| GEORGE S. LANE. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


1 Of. Solmsen, Beiträge zur griech. Wortforsch. 210, Walde-Pokorny 
2. 560. Other derivation of the Germanie words by Falk-Torp, Etym. 
Wtb. 1003, Walde-Pokorny 2. 601. 
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ON CICERO AD ATTICUM VI, 1, 19 AND VI, 5, 2. 


[An equation of the amounts mentioned in Cicero, Ad Att., VI, 1, 19, 
and VI, 5, 2 indicates that the first amount should be read HS XXDC 
and the second «ó', un’, xu’, Yu’ mirae.] 





The proper expression of the amounts of money mentioned. 
by Cicero in Ad Att. VI, 1, 19 hes caused editors some difficulty. 
Tyrrell and Purser and Sjögren give it as HS XXDC. The 
MSS. have these four numerals, but with various combinations 
of multiplying lines around or above them. It may well be that 
the amount to which Cicero refars is the same as the amount 
which he mentions in VI, 5, 2. There it is expressed in minae, 
KO, py’, xe, xe. The amounts—24, 48, 640, 640—add up to 
1352 minae. If these amounts are the same, we may be able 
to construct & useful equation. 

Both letters were written in 50 B. C. during Cicero's governor- 
ship of Cilicia. In the frst Cicero told Atticus that Philotimus 
(Terentia’s freedman) had not yst reached him, so that he knew 
nothing about the payment of a certain debt. In the second 
he said that Philotimus had been. to a certain Camillus, acknowl- 
edged indebtedness for 24 minae which he had gotten from the 
sale of Milo's estate, 48 from the sale of the property in the | 
Chersonese, and two legacies ‘apparently to Cicero, in his 
absence) of 640 each. Apparent-y Philotimus had thus satisfied 
Camillus that the whole debt would be paid, so that we may 
consider the two sums equal. Philotimus had acted as Cicero's 
agent in the purchase of the exiled Milo’s goods. Unpleasant 
comments had been heard, and apparently the first two items 
represent the last step in Philctimus’ severing all connection 
with Milo’s property. 

1352 minas, reckoning 400 sesterces ta the mina, are equal 
` to HS 540,800. The HS XXDC can be shown to be approxi- 
mately equal to that figure, if we make two assumptions: first, 
that the XX is to be subtracted from the DC like tha I in IV, 
making the expression represent 580 im our notation and, 
secondly, that it is thousands and should be written with a line 
above it, XXDC. That gives us HS 580,000 to compare with 
HS 540,800 in the seconi letter. 





1 Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms I, 35-6. 
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Such an expression as XXDC for 580 is possible. In Roman 
inscriptions of the Republic 80 is expressed by XXO oftener 
than by LXXX. In the Corpus (I, part II, fasc. 1-2; see also 
Appendix, fasc. 2, p. 824) we find seven examples of X XO (618, 
638*, 1538, 1680?, 16855, 2152, 2635) to four of LXXX (638%, 
677°, 18531?, 2141).? The choice of forms appears to have de- 
pended mostly, if not entirely, upon the spacing of the line, as 
is shown by the alternation of forms in 638. We find 40 and 
90 expressed by addition in'some inscriptions and by subtrac- 
tion in others. 18 is written XIIX far oftener than X VITI— 
twenty-one examples to two. There are twelve examples of IIX 
to nine of VIII. We find also CD (583% 1> 1€), CDXTIII 
(2537), and OCM XXI (16857), although there is no example 
of XXDC. We may safely conclude, however, that Cicero could 
have expressed 580 by XXDC without fear of being misunder- 
stood. E 34 

The amounts still are not equal. It may be that one of the 
legacies mentioned was not xw minae, but yy’. Although the 
variant readings of the Greek words in the letters seem to offer no 
example of a confusion of y and x,* in this case it-may have been 
dittography. If we emend to yp’, 740, the total becomes 1452 
minae, or HS 580,800, near enougk to HS 580,000 for us to 
assume that Cicero meant the same amount on both occasions. 

It may well be, then, that in VI, 1, 19 we should read X XDO, 
in.VI, 5, 2 xv’, we’, and that Sjógren's comma after xai in that 
sentence should be cropped, for its effect is to make the sentence 
mean that there was only one legacy. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
l THB JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. i 


? Cf. CIL, XI, 1147, P. I, 1.20, XXCIIII; P. III, 1.54, XXCIII. 
? Unless possibly Fam. IX, 20, 2, ex... artis: see Mendelssohn’s 
conjecture. 


ANECDOTON CONCERNING GOTTFRIED HERMANN, 


Perhaps it is but a trifle, but it should not be allowed to pass 
into that limbo of oblivion which confronts classical scholarship, 
much more, it is true, in our land, than in Europe, as I realized 
in recent tours. Greek is no Cinderella there. What the experi- 
ences of Wilamowitz, the successor to Boeckh and Kirchhoff, 
were, — see his Autobiography, which indeed reveals the author 
much more than his Umwelt. As for Gottfried Hermann, 
Wilamowitz even in 1889 called most of his Monographs 
antiquated — “aber keineswegs veraltet, wenn auch leider am 
wenigsten gelesen sind Hermanns Ausgaben der Tragiker.” 
(Euripides, Herakles etc., 1889, d. 237.) 

The little item which I would like to save from oblivion has 
to do with the editorial and critical activity of Gottfried Her- 
mann. It was told me by the Egyptologist Dr. Gustavus 
Seyffarth some fifty-one years ago, in New York. (Seyffarth 
died in November, 1885.) Dr. Seyffarth, in 1824, in Leipzig, 
published a book entitled: “De Sonis Litterarum Graecarum ”. 
Hermann,.among whose students Seyffarth had held honorable 
rank, had promised to write a prefatory note for that book. 
The older scholar then was fifty-two, the younger twenty-eight. 
Once, Seyffarth told me, he found the Greek scholar rather 
euriously occupied. He was making a recensio of the text of 
some tragedy, and in examining all the printed editions he 
pursued the following method. 'There was along table. At both 
ends of it stood a large basket, '* Waschkorb ", as I remember. 
Hermann made his critical note of the text of the particular 
edition; then he pushed the book forward and made his excerpt 
from the next edition, still pushing forward until the first and 
foremost book in the train fell into the basket at the further end 
of the table. When all books were in the basket, Hermann went 
around to that end, and the pushing process was reversed. 
Infinite patience? Yes, infinite patience, of which there is so 
much concealed in all uncommon work. How often was the train 
of books pushed over the long tzble?' Bursian says the follow- 
ing, and I often heard Hermann's son-in-law, Moritz Haupt, in 
Berlin, say the same: if there was anyone, from whom Hermann 
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learned method, it was Richard Bentley, and two points stood 
out: first, that he read not many authors together, but only one 
at a time; secondly, that he accepted nothing on mere authority, 
but investigated the causes and roots of every matter. 


E. G. SIHLER. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 7 
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. Revus DE PuiroroarE, Troisième Série, III (1930). 


Pp. 5-24. A. Cuny, Les thémes subsidiaires en -U-. An 
endeavor to group logically and deduce a theory from the mass 
of facts collected in the Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache? 
The author propounds the theory that it was allowable and usual 
in Latin to form and use a theme in -u- alongside of other 
themes, at least in certain cases, He cites lists of nouns, from 
the ancient grarmmarians and from other sources, having parallel 
themes in -o- and -u-, and shows that these subsidiary -u- themes 
. are not only of interest for Latin and Italian but also for 
Germanie groups and other languages of Indo-Germanic speech. 


Pp. 25-60. Louis Bobert, Études d'é épigraphie grecque. A 
continuation of the papers by M. Robert in 1927 and 1929. The 
subjects discussed are: X XI. Inscriptions d’Aphrodisias. XXII. 
Inscriptions agonistiques de Tralles. XXIII. HOXEIAAIA. 
XXIV. Concours grecs en Italie. XXV. Photion de Laodicée, 
pugilste. XXVI. Le poète Nestor. XXVII. Lutieurs de 
Magnésie-du-Sipyle. XXVIII. M. Aurelios Demostratos Damas, 
pancratiaste. XXIX. Sérapion d'Éphése, trompette. XXX. 
Inscriptions agonistiques de Delphes. XXXI. Décret de Delphes. 


Pp. 61-95. Notes et discussions. Three articles. The first 
is a review by M. P. Chantraine of Mme Ada Adler’s Suidae 
Lexicon, which the reviewer finds to be a work of high scientific 
value. The second, a review by M. E. Benveniste of Mme Eva 
Fiesel’s Namen des griechischen Mythos im Etruskischen, in 
which the erudition of the author “is allied to sound sense and 
affords together with new conclusions’ the allurement of fruitful 
research." The third, a review by M. Ernout of Plautus Rudens, 
Text und Commentar von Friedrich Marx, deals mainly with the 
text of the play, and M. Ernout concludes ihat, while the edition 
leaves no difficulties unnoticed, “ son diagnostic est presque par- 
tout juste, si la thérapeutique est discutable,” and that the com- 
mentary’ is a monument of ingenious erudition — at times too 
ingenious. 


Pp. 96-110. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 110-112. Derniers ouvrages recus. 

Pp. 113-127. J. Hatzfeld. Notes sur la composition des 
Helléniques. The opening instalment of a most interesting 


essay. We hav» first a discussion of the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus and of that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, then of the 


various MS titles and their implications, and finally of conclu- 
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sions to be drawn from the text itse.f. There is also a criticism 
of Niebuhr’s division of the Hellenica into two works,—books I 
and II and the remaining books, —and comments on the volumi- 
nous literature of the question at issue since his day and on 
theories of later scholars. 


Pp. 128-150. Jean Bayet. Les premiéres “ se ” de 
Virgile (39-37 avant J.-Chr.). This first article of M. Bayet’s 
delightful and erudite paper is divided as follows: I.—Le pro-. 
blème de l'unité des “ Géorgiques.” II.—Le premier chant des 
* Géorgiques” s’inspire-t-il des “Res Rusticae” de Varron? 
III ——Les allusions historiques dans le premier chant des “ Géor- 
giques." IV. — Datation d’après les “ Bucoliques” du premier 
chant des “ Géorgiques.” The hypothesis which the author seeks 
to establish is that Virgil first conceived the Georgies in the form 
of a poem of moderate dimensions represented by the first canto 
: of the definitive edition; he wrote this during the years 39 to 
37 B. C., and when he integrated this into his greatly expanded 
poem, he endeavored to preserve the color he originally gave it. 


Pp. 151-154. Georges Dalmeyda. D'un manuscrit de Longus 
qu'on eroyait perdu. Of this MS, which P. L. Courier desig- 
nated by the letter B and mentions as preserved in the Vatican 
with other MSS of which it is the original, Seeler writes: “ nulla 
a quoquam exhibita est descriptio. M. Dalmeyda thinks that, 
compared with the Vatic. gr. 1348, it exhibits not only in the 
text but in the additions a striking agreement therewith; that 
the impression is of one and the same MS, and that the MS B of 
Courier is not a lost MS. 


Pp. 155-164. A. I. Trannoy. Hypothèses critiques sur les 
Pensées de Marc-Auréle. It will suffice to note an example from 
each of the three sections of this subtle and pleasing paper. I.— 
Curieux type de quiproquo: Bk. I, 16, *the sickness of Maxi- 
mus, tj Magipou” should be corrected to 75 (@a)vaciww “la 
maladie dont Antonin mourut." In this passage and in 15, 2, 
just before, we have & question of sickness; a close similarity of 
pronunciation did the rest. The copyist evinced * une forte 
dose d’ étourderie et une mémoire étonnante.” II.—La vérité 
* héroïque.” Bk. III, 12: . . si tu veux t'en tenir à la pré- 
sente activité conforme à la nature et, dans tous tes moindres 
propos, à la vérité hérolque (pur), tu vivras heureux 
(cifonoeas).” The author finds a contradiction in pow and 
thinks Marcus Aurelius wrote eöponees, for which a careless 
scribe substituted efwnoas. The eüponweıs relegated to the margin 
was restored in the wrong place and became pw, in spite of 
the fact that “ s'en tenir à une vérité héroïque, ce sont, quoi qu'on 
en ait, des termes contradictoires.”  IIÍ.— Autres hypothèses. 
On Bk. II, 17, 1, M. Trannoy asks, apropos of the phrases, la vie, 
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une guerre, un 3éjouz à l'étranger, if the interpolation of these 
ideas, familiar to Christians, but alien to Stoicism, was not due 
to a Christian hand. 


Pp. 165-171. A. Ernout. Notes et discussions. A brief and 
sympathetic review of Professor Gudeman’s Agricola and Ger- 
mania. “ Heureux collégiens américains, auxquels on donne en 
päture une édition scolaire de cette valeur |” 


Pp. 172-202. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 203-207. Derniers ouv-ages reçus. 
P. 207. Information. 


Pp. 209-220. Jean Hatzfeld. Notes sur la composition des 
Helléniques. ‘This paper completes the previous one (pp. 113- 
127) and discusses the hypothesis of Breitenbach and the diffi- 
culties and contradicsions that it involves owing to the fact that 
it rests on an argument not inexact but incomplete. We have 
next a discussion of the conclusions of Roquette and Simon 
based on statissical studies of disparate locutions and gram- 
matical forms he employment of which has not been shown 
to be due to chance or to a partieular intention of the author. 
To sum up, in accord with ancient criticism, there is a part in 
which Xenophen completed the History of Thucydides and a 
part that covers the period from 404 to 362 B.C.; there was 
a pause in the composition of the text after IL, 3, 9; during this 
interval—say between 390 and 87ü— Xenophon wrote the Ana- 
basis, where he developed traits of style that appear also in the 
second part of tae Hellenica; the editing of this second part took 
some years, anc between 370 and 355 may have been resumed, 
laid down, and. resumed again without any discernible suture, 
but we may infer, from certain linguistie details, that Xenophon 
having more ard more lost touch "with his country, finished by 
regaining contect with it at the close of his life. M. Hatzfeld 
claims modestly—too modestly in fact—that the main result of 
his study is the riddance of the problem of the Hellenica from 
certain ill-founled hypotheses. 


Pp. 227-247. Les premières “ Géorgiques " de Virgile (39-37 
avant J.-Ohr.). 'The resumption and conclusion of the previous 
paper—pp. 12&150—under the following heads: V.—Hóésiode 
et les premières Géorgiques. VI.—L/influence d’Aratos sur les 
premières Géorgiques. VII.—Physionomie littéraire des pre- 
mières Géorgiques. YIIT.—Place des premières Géorgiques dans 
l'oeuvre de Virgile. These themes are treated in the same satis- 
factory way as those in the previous paper with the conclusion : 
if the first Georgics, as we believe, were conceived, wristen—pub- 
lished? who knpws?-—between 39 and 37, they imparted to the 
art of the Bucolics its lofty form and to the future pom in four 
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books its first outline. Perfect in their kind, delicious in their 
variety, their promise, their indecision, they are the real replica 
of. a soul at once delicate and affected by the old poem of Hesiod, 
and mark in the artistic life of Vergil a turning-point, doubtless 
the essential turning-point. 


Pp. 248-256. Paul Collart. Une nouvelle Tabella defixionis 


. Egypte. Of this tabella defizionis M. Collart has given a photo- 


graph, a description, a translation, as far as such a document 
admits of translation, with comments on the text, on the magie 
words in the document and their mutations and on the sym- 
bolism of the magic design that follows the opening adjuration. 
Finally he dwells on the human interest of the tabella: “ After 
all, the best way of interesting ourselves in this little lead plate 
is perhaps not to try to make the text and the figures intelligible 


by dint of erudition but better to imagine the scenes occasioned 


by it. Origen, the son of Ioulle-Theodora, wounded by the daily 
rebuffs of Paomis, resolves to resort to the town-magician. 
Furtively at close of day he glides along the lanes to the dread 
laboratory. Speaking rapidly and full of bitterness he imparts 
his confidences, mentions his mortifications, and presents his - 
prayer. With the words “ Instantly, instantly, quick, quick! ", 
he is present at the graving of the teblet and, sure of his triumph, 
leaves content. Night has come. By lanes familiar to him, the 
magician secretly gains the cemetery at the end of the sands and 
into a recently closed tomb plunges his metal scroll, “ instantly, 
instantly, quick, quick.” 


Pp. 257-265. Ch. Picard. La prédiction ds Déméter aux 
Éleusiniens. (Hymn. homér.: eis Anunrpav, 265-267). In this 
interesting discussion of the *oracle inséré? in these lines the 
author upholds the correction of Matthaei, approved by Bau- 
meister, which replaces év aAAnAoıcı by '"Af«vatow:. That the 
Moscoviensis is not impeccable is shown by the accepted correc- 
tion in this line of ovvá£ovo: for ovraugnoovo”. So why not admit 
that a second fault might be concealed under the bizarre &v 
aAAmAoıcr, which oceasions so much embarrassment? The cor- 
rection is certainly illuminating not only for the history of the 
hymn but for the history of Eleusis and Athens. 


Pp. 266-267. Agostinho da Silva. Sur Catulle, LXVIII®, 
117 (157). On this line, Et qui principio nobis terram dedit, 
aufert, many of the attempts at emendation and Hllis’s com- 
mentary are cited by the author. To these might be added 
Professor Owen’s suggestion: Et qui principio nobis quae 
tradidit aufert. M. da Silva would replace aufert by antest 
(ante est), which correction is not violent and is applied to the 
place where the error is generally believed to lurk. 
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Pp. 268-272. L.-A. Constans. Notes et discussions. A dis- 


cussion of the d:ssertation of Wilhelm Wendt’s Ciceros Brief an . 


Paetus, IX, 22. On this letter from which one sees that society 

at the time of Cicero “toute pzienne qu'elle fût, ótait loin 

d’ignorer la puceur et méme la pudibonderie du langage," M. 

Constans offers much shrewd comment and textual emendation. 
Pp. 273-301. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 302-304. Derniers ouvrages requs. 


Pp. 305-309. Maurice Holleaux. Sur un passage de Phlégon 


de Tralles. M. Holleaux shows that the text of the Palatinus 


needs emendaticn in one interesting point. For wep! rj» rar 


Aiyıdvoy xopay read «epi rjv tov Aiviev yópav and compare Livy's 
account Bk. XX XVIII, 40, with the “vasicinium ex eventu" 
recapitulated in the «epi Üavpaoior. d 


Pp. 310-327. J. E. Harry. Notes sur les tragiques grecs. 
In this illumineting paper Prcfessor Harry shows a keen dis- 
.eriminative perception as to waen a text demands emendation 
and when interpretation. On Jedipus Rex 198-99, he writes: 
“Le poète anticipe érépyerar quand il écrit réAe. C’est tout. 
Murray traduit: “Where night hath spared, he bringeth end by 
day’ Et ila rason. La traduction est libre, mais elle exprime 


la pensée du poëte: émi réAos rotro héper “Apns = El réAos hépera - 


Touro == TéÀe . . . TOUT Èr . . . &pyera.” In Antigone 606, he 
defends the text (zavroyjpws) on the ground that the conjec- 
tures arise from supposing the poet to be thinking of sleep as a 
hunter who hunts his quarry, aut “le sommeil ne chasse, per- 
sonne. I] ne pert se rapprocher de Zeus pour le maîtriser. (est 
tout.” In Antigone 1232, he interprets wricas mpcodrw not as 
* patris faciem Inspuens” (Musgrave) but as “ Hémon maudit 
son père,” ..,. “ puisque le verbe conspuer, comme -crriev, Sì- 
gnifie ‘traiter evec le dernier mépris)" This interpretation 
agrees with thet of Professor Campbell in his edition of 
Sophocles: “röv is governed br rricas (fabhorring, i.e., ‘ ex- 
pressing abhorrence of’), as well as by rarryvas ==‘ glaring 
wildly on." Tõe other passages discussed are Euripides Iphi- 
. genia Taurica 93 and Ion 424. 


Pp. 328-349. A. Cordier. De quelques procédés du style 
épique (à propos d'une these sur Virgile). This engaging 
paper, written a2ropos oi Professor Nicholas Moseley's Charac- 
ters and Epithets, a Study in Vergil’s Aeneid, takes as its point 
of departure an essay by M. Ma-ouzeau in the Revue de Philolo- 
gie of 1921, where it is showr that the Latin writers used a 
special style for 2ach of the diverse literary genres and that such 
usage became a sradition. From this point of view M. Cordier 
expounds his own thesis, that a study of the fixed epithet, in 
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Vergil for instance, should take into account this general 
function of the epithet in poetry and also of its special and 
traditional employment in the epic genre. One must judge of 
the epithet by replacing it in the ensemble of the poem and one 
must judge of the author by replacing him in the foreground of 
the literary tradition. Finally, “to seek to appreciate a fresco 
of Miehael Angelo by trying to explain the choice of three or 
four colors by their bearing on the characters and the scene, 
without an eye to the general conditions of this genre of paint- 
ing—this would be to risk missing the real originality of the 
artist, Is it not the same, if one judges of literary masterpieces 
without reckoning on the traditions and obligations peculiar to 
each genre?” 


Pp. 350-371. Robert Eisler. La ponctuation du prologue 
antimareionite à l'Évangile selon Jean. The object of this paper 
is to show that ‘this precious fragment of Papias contains no 
anachronism, but offers on the other hand priceless information . 
about the Christianity of the commencement of the second 
century.’ 


Pp. 372-381. Jean Safarewiez. Notes et discussions. A 
review of “Die Responsion in den plautinischen Cantica” by 
Friedrich Crusius. The reviewer finds that.the theories of the 
author, who defines responsion as the obvious (évident) metrical 
parallelism between two or more verse-groups, are not in con- , 
iradietion with those of Leo, but that on the other hand the 
responsion that one finds in Plautus cannot be interpreted as a 
structural element of Latin Comedy, but as an individual 
trait of the poet to which too great importance should not be 
attached. (Those interested in metrical matters will be glad to 
read also [p. 291 of the Revue] M. Safarewicz’s review of M. 
Novotnf's État actuel des études sur le rythme.de la prose 
latine.) | 


Pp. 382-439. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 440-443. Derniers ouvrages requs. 


Pp. 444-448. Table des matiéres. | 
CAROL WIGHT. 
CHATHAM, MASS. 


GrorTA, XXI (1932), 1/2. | ! 

Pp. 1-8. R. Thurneysen, Italisches. I. Die etruskischen Raeter: 
Etruscan features are found in the Raetian inscriptions, and the 
values of $, 0, z in Raetian and Venetic are discussed. II. Oscan 
fütír ‘daughter’ is identified in several inscriptions; the second 
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consonant corresponding to that in Gk. @vydrnp, Lith. dukte, 


Skt. duhitar-, vas lost in imitation of *matir ‘mother’. 


Pp. 8-14. C. Lagercrantz, Ein griechischer Instrumental: 
The phrase & zvegar. N. T. Mark 1. 23 is explained ‘ with the 
spirit in (him) , as an instrumental accompanied by an adverb 
(not a preposition). Other phrases of the type are listed. Adjec- 
tives of the typ» évOeos are said to have come from such phrases. 


Pp. 15-20. J. Zingerle, "Y8pe. This nom.-acc., found in a 
 grafüto of Delcs (B. C. H. L, 234) and on an inscription of 
Rome, is remodzled from twp which is an unfamiliar formation, 
in imitation of late nom. Ovyárpy, utrp. 


Pp. 20-40. Christine Mohrmann, Die psychologischen Bedin- 
gungen der konstructionslosen Nominativi im Lateinischen. Dis- 
cussion of such nominatives found in the works of St. Augustine, 
classified (1) isolated emphatic nom., noun or pronoun, with or 
without a resumptive pronoun; (2) names, virtually quoted; 
(3) standing ia lists, the first items of which are in another 
case; (4) standing in anacolutha; (5) induced by contamina- 
tion of two expressions; (6) used for brevity; (7) nominative 
absolute. 


Pp. 40-52. Et. Weinstock, Ludi Tarentini und ludi saeculares. 
The place Tarentum in the Campus Martius was presented by 
Gaia Taracia,.end was therefore called ager Tarax, or in Greek 
Tapas, whence the Romans called it Tarentum by confusion with 
the Latin form of the city’s name. Here worship of subterranean 
deities took plaze, called Ludi saeculares from the old meaning 
of saeculum ‘ ganus, race’; when saeculum changed to ‘ genera- 
tion’ and “cen-ury (= longest span of man’s life)’, the games 
were thought tc be centennial games. 

Pp. 52-56. ‘&. Bottiglioni, Nota etimologica. Latin cämillus, 
casmilla, cälö, Gicula, cáménae cre derivatives of a pre-Indo-Eur. 
root kad- ' child, servant’, taken into Etruscan as kat- and into 
Greek where it appeared as kas- before -m-. 


Pp. 56-62. E. Köstermann, Incedere und Incessere. In- 
cessit in 'lacitean phrases spes, timor, inopia, fames incessit 
comes from incadere, which had originally not only the meaning 
‘advance slowl-, with dignity", but also ‘advance with haste’, 
as in Plaut. Marc. 367, Asin. 405, Curc. 533; it was used also 
of military irription, as in Liv. I, 59, 6 and XXIX, 35, 4. 
Incessere originally meant ‘to assail with missiles’, for which 
Liv. XXXVIIT, 29, 4, Suet Claud. 8, etc., are cited. 


Pp. 63-70. E. Assmann, Der Bedeutungswandel von citra. 
Citra was used by late German writers of Latin in the meaning 
‘beyond’, because of the Germanic love of alliteration, as in 
cis et citra; resemblance of ci-tra to tra-ns also played a part, as 
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well as * Cisalpine Italians’, who to the Germans were * beyond ? 
and not ‘this side of" the Alps. From the two meanings, ‘ this 
side of? and ‘ beyond ", came its use for ‘ round about’. 


Pp. 70-72. J. Brüch, Lat. soccus. Soccus came direct from 
Greek oixxos, and was at first succus (testified to by Span. zoco), 
then remade to soccus by hyperurbanism. 


Pp. 72-76. J. Brüch, Lat. sulphur und nhd. Schwefel. All 
the Latin and Germanic forms can be explained as coming from 
prim. Indo-Eur. *swelqwlós, varying with *sul-, with dissimila- 
tive loss of the liquids. But Lat. sulpur (-h- later inserted be- 
cause they thought it was a Greek word) came from Osc. *sulpos, 
for sulphur came to Rome from Campania; Latin changed the 
declension and stem-final. 


Pp. 76-100. P. Kretschmer, Zur ältesten Sprachgeschichte 
Kleinasiens. Many new languages have recently been found in 
the inscriptions of Asia Minor, giving more light but raising 
new problems. Luvian and Hittite are Indo-European, but there 
were other non-Indo-Eur. languages preceding them. The evi- 
dence now available indicates that alongside Hattic (or Proto- 
Hattic), a prefixing language, there was a second non-Indo-Eur. 
speech in Asia Minor and the Aegean territory, which we do 
not have in pure isolated form; it was a sufüxing language and 
may have been akin to Chaldie, to Hurrian, possibly to Elamite. 
Probably Hattie came first, since it shows no traces of the other 
language's influence; this second language is now to be fourid 
only in the features of Hittite, Luvian, Lycian, Carian, and 
Lydian, which seem to have been borrowed from it. 


P.100. P. Kretschmer, Zu osk. fütir. The lost consonant in 
this word is a European g == Skt. aspirate, as also in Osc. fiv 
‘ego’; but the same loss in Osc. mais (magis? is usually ex- 
plained in another way. 


Pp. 100-108. W. Kroll, Nec — non. This use is found in 
the XII Tab. and in later texts of legal nature; in the meaning 
“gar nicht’; and in the meaning “auch nicht’, by influence of 
Gk. ovöe. 

Pp. 108-111. S. P. Cortsen, Etruskisches. The formula 
un(e) mlay nunden (6), occurring several times in the Mummy- 
Roll of Agram, is interpreted “offer a sacrificial gift (mlay) of 
une? (a liquid of some kind, cf. Umb. une II b 20). The word 
des means ‘ dat, gives’, and is found also in the writings tez, 
hes, and older 8ue$, duves, in a series of inscriptions. 


Pp. 112-125. P. Kretschmer, Die Herkunft der Umbrer. 
There are a few scattered allusions in Greek and Latin authors, 
to early history of the Umbrians ('O&(fB)puot, "Oufpoves, 
"Außpwves, Umbri, Etr. umria, umrana, cf. island Amrum off the 
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coast of Schleswig, and some other Germanic names). They 

were originally in Germanic terr-tory, but migrated to Italy br 
the pass of Mt. Okra (now the Birmbaumer Wald; cf. Umb. 
ocar * citadel’) and Nauportus (head of nevigation, Where port- 
age began; now Oberlaibach) into, the neighborhood of Trieste, 
then furtker into Italy, becoming! the ruling caste among the 
lagurians, whose language they somewhat indo-europeanized, 
and also occupying the territory called Umbria. The name of 
those remaining in Germany became Ambrones, by the regular 
sound-change; they gave to the Germans the change of labio- 
velars to labials, and have certain peculiar lexical agreements 
with them; they later accompanied the Cimbri and Teutones in 
the invasion cf Italy, 102 B.C. The Veneti came into North- 
east Italy as the first migration of. Illyrie peoples; the second 
set of Illyrians, speaking a centum-dialect, and the third set, 
speaking a satem-dialect, swept down the east coast of the 
Adriatic and across into the lower part of Italy, becoming the 
Illyrians and the Messapians. 


Pp. 125-133. M. Eunes, Zur sogenannten Duenos-Inschrift. 
After the articles of &retschmer, Thurneysen, and von Grien- 
berger, the following text is adopted: love(i)sat deivos, quoi 
med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis virco sied. Asted noisi opet oites 
iai pakari vois. Duenbs med feked en manom e(i)nom duenoi, 
ne med malos tatod. In Latin: Iurat divos qui me mittit, ni in 
te comis virge sit, ast nobis ope utens ei pacari vis. Bonus me 
fecit in *manom enim bono, ne me malus dato. In German: 
(Das Drillingsgefäss spricht:) Es schwört bei den Géttern, der 
mich sendet: wenn eine Jungfrau gegen dich nicht freundlich 
sein sollte, du aber dich unser und zwar als Hilfe bedienend mit 
ihr versöhnen willst: ein Braver hat mich zum Heil fürwahr für 
einen Braven verfertigt. Kein Bösewicht soll mich darbringen. 


Pp. 133-134. W. Heraeus, Grambas. In the gloss CGL II, 
35. 53, grembas avaorvowa, it should perhaps be read crambas == 
caulis * (Kohl)stengel? sensu obscoeno. 


Pp. 134-136. K. Stagmann von Pritzwald, Zu umbr. fratreks. 
A defense of the usual view that fratreks is from *fratricus, and 
not from *fratri-rex, &s von Blumenthal, Die Iguv. Tafeln, has 
explained it. : For nothing indicates an autocratic government 
of the Atiedian Brotherhood, who decided some things at least 
by a majority vote; and -icus is a very common suffix to form 
Latin words bearing on politics and the like. 


Pp. 186-152. E. Locker, Die Bildung der griechischen Kurz- 
und Kosenamen. A list of the suffixes used in these formations, 
with their relation to the stems to which they were added, and 
statistics of the occurrences. 


RorAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Plato and His Contemporaries. By G. C. Fiero. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. Pp. ix, 242.' 


This summary of the cireumstances in which Plato worked 
will be of the utmost importance to the study of Greek philoso- 
phy. There was pressing need of such a book not only for 


beginning students but for those who saw themselves sinking ` 


in the uncharted morasses of the problems which have been 
organized and discussed by Professor Field. The sanity and 
open fairness of the treatment is especially commendable; and the 
exceptions that I venture to take to details hereafter are treated 
80 fully only because the book is toc excellent and important to 
be reviewed with cursory praise. 


The first section, which treats of Plato’ s life and work, leans . 


. heavily on the Platonic Epistles. The question of authenticity 
is briefly discussed in an appendix in which Professor Field 
rejects the First as obviously spurious, “lets the Twelfth go,” 
and expresses doubts about the Secend. The rest he accepts as 
genuine. The opinion of the merit of this section will depend 
largely upon one’s opinion concerning the Epistles. Professor 
Field remarks that the preservation of the Platonic letters 
“affords almost the only certain basis of our knowledge” about 
Plato’s life; consequently, should one refuse to believe the letters 
genuine, much of the present section would lose all value. There 
are, besides, certain dubious conjectures throughout the section. 
Such is the statement that Plato was drawn to Socrates for the 
same reason as other young aspirants to a political career, that 
“the righteousness of Socrates gave him a touchstone by which 
to judge of politics and institutions and the behaviour of 
politicians. It was perhaps only at a later period and in remi- 
niscence that the intellectual methods and ideals of Socrates 
began to appear to him as the standard. by which to judge of 
theories and philosophies.” This notion is in contradiction to 
the evidence of Aristotle which Professor Field himself accepts 
(pp. 204-5), for that represents Plato as already interested in 
abstract philosophy when he came under the influence of Soc- 
rates and as developing his own doctrines by reason of the 
discrepancies between Socrates’ logical methods and the Heracli- 
teanism to which Plato was already addicted. 

By taking the pseudo-Platonic definitions as an indication that 
“the science of lexicography takes its rise in the Academy”, 


1This review utilizes marginal notes left by Professor R. M. Jones 
and conversations which he held with me just previous to his death. 
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Prodicus is despoiled of an honor which he could claim on 
Plato's own somewhat disrespectful evidence. "There is a slight 
slip on page 36 where “ Plato's first journey to Sicily " should 
read “second” and an page 87 where “the second journey” 
should be “the third.” B | 
The suggesiion that Socrates is not the chief speaker in the 
Sophist and Politicus because Plato felt that “ on these questions 
his thought had been specially influenced from.some other direc- 
tion ” is confused by the simultaneous remark that “ he was not 
himself going further than Socrates. And why, then, is Soc- 


rates the chief speaker in the T'heaetetus which, whatever the . 
outcome of the investigation, is concerned with the same kind | 


of questions as the Sophist? 

An unfortunate weakness of argument is introduced by the 
statement that the Sixth Letter mentions the Theory of Ideas 
as Plato's own contribution. lt mentions the theory in lauda- 
tory terms as an accomplishment of two of Plato's pupils; but 
no word is added to designate the theory Plato's originally. 

The note which follows Chapter IV presents concisely the 
chief evidence on the Socratic Question. The passage from the 
Seventh Letter (325C-326B) offers a dilemma to those who 
accept the Epistles as genuine and take the Dialogues as strictly 
biographieal. But the Second Letter (314C) is troublesome, in 
turn, to those who accept, the Epistles but consider the Dialogues 
as expressions of Plato’s own doctrines. Field meets this by 
rejecting the Second Letter. The changes of view in the Dia- 
logues Field admits to be few; but this criterion of difference 
among the Dialogues, even reduced to the extent he suggests, is 
vague and is nullified by the sensible doctrine of page 57 that 
different language or the emphasis of a different aspect of the 
same reality in several Dialogues does not prove any real differ- 
ence of view. The fictitious character of Xenophon's Oeconomicus 
shows that the Socratic dialogue was not reserved to biographical 
material in the fourth century. I have mentioned here only the 
most striking articles of the summary. 

The second section deals with the moral and political back- 
ground of Plato’s wors, and here the tendency to make of Plato 
an orthodox and even reactionary thinker is much too strong 
for truth.  . 

The kernel of this sttitude may be found in the. statement on 


page 91, “From one point of view, indeed, the chief aim of . 


Plato’s philosophy may be regarded as the attempt to re-establish 
standards of thought and conduct for a civilization that seemed 
on the verge of dissolution. Although it is true that Plato is 


concerned with combating the social relativism of the fourth 


century, it is & perversion of reasoning to extend this to mean 
that he was in sympa-hy with the ideals of the fifth century or 
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any previous age of Athenian society. Tc say that Plato criti- 
cizes the statesmen of his period “rather for falling short of 
the ideals which he and they shared in common" (page 91) is 
to speak against all the evidence of the Dialogues and even of 
‚the Epistles. Nor will it do to say that the bitterness of the 
Gorgias is due to the first disappointment of youthful idealism. 
Essentially, the criticism of the Republic, and even of the 
Politicus, is no less scathing. 

Professor Field thinks he can find a parallel between the 
proposals of the Republic and “ the tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of unity within the city-state by setting up the State 
itself as the supreme object of loyalty, which is characteristic 
of the history of Athens”, and he explains the insistence on 
unity in the Republic by reference to the loss of unity in Athens. 
But the unity of the Republic is the unity of an ideal state, an 
organism which is constructed by Plato primarily as an explana- 
tion of the unity oz a well-ordered individual soul. The tri- 
partition of the soul may have been suggested by current theories 
of three essential classes in the state; but the warning that this 
psychology is tentative and the development of the theory, as 
well as the repeated explanation of the main theme of the 
Republic, show that Plato’s moral and social doctrines grew out 
of his metaphysics. On this charge his ethics and politics have 
been unfavorably compared with Aristotle’s treatment; to me 
it seems another score in Plato’s favor. 

Because men forget that to Plato the state was not an end in 
itself but a means to forward the salvation of individual souls, 
they can say with Field that his objection to democracy was 
“that it fails to attain its own ideal of uniting all the citizens 
in appropriate service to their common city.” Perhaps this is: 
largely “a question of words and names”; but certainly Plato 
thought of democracy as essentially an intellectual and moral . 
anarchy which must be as bad for a state as it is for the soul 
of a man. 

The state of the Republic is an ideal state; of the implications 
of this Plato is aware, for he says that perhaps it exists only in 
heaven as a model for a man to use in shaping his own soul. 
In that case there is no meaning in the statement that “in the 
construction of ideal states the tendency is apparent to attempt 
to reduce to a minimum the dependence of the one state on the 
others.” If there is only one ideal state, there can be no profit 
for it to find in the imperfect forms of social structure. 

Professor Field, in his treatment of Plato’s attitude towards 
contemporary politics, plausibly maintains that the political 
references in the Dislogues apply as well to the fourth century 
as to the fifth. Tt is impossible to reach certain proof on this 
matter, as he fully admits; but the case as presented is an 
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important part of the controversy over the historicity of the 
Dialogues. : The exposition of fourth-century conditions is especi- 


. ally excellent; it is most difficult to draw distinction between the 


fifth century and the following one; and the origin of cosmopoli- 
tanism and of the doctrine that “the end of man was to be 
found not in social or political activity . . . but in some experi- 
ence or state of mind which he :ould attain by himself? is to 
be placed in the fifth century instead of in the fourth. (Of. 
passages on Anaxagoras, Diogenes II 7, 10 and Eudem. Ethics 
A4, 1215 B6 ff.) 

The third section examines the Socratic literature and Plato’s 
philosophical backgrcund and contemporaries. The remarks on 
Xenophon are particularly noteworthy, the distinction drawn 
between the Sympostum and Oeconomicus on tae one hand and 
the Memorabilia on the other and the objection taken to those 
arguments which * seek to discredit the Memorabilia as inten- 
tional fiction in order to estaklish the reliability of Plato.” 
Professor Field notices thaz, if the Memorabilia, which claims ° 
to be historical, is purely fictitious, it is all the more likely that 
the Platonic dialogues, which make no such ces depart from’ 
history. 

The argument based on Lysias! remark about caches: how- 
ever,is weak. Because Aeschines is called “ the author of many 
noble discourses on justice and virtue”, it is said that his con- 
temporaries seem not to have considered his dialogues as histori- 
cal documents. But such a statement would be made by a 
litigant, anyway, if he wanted to contrast Aeschines’ theory and 
practice, which is just the purpose of the attack by Lysias. 

The chapter on the Pythago-eans is startlingly sane for a 
treatment of that notorious subject, and the conclusion of it is 
a timely warning: “ As far as Pythagoreanism of the fourth 
century went, Plato’s influence on it may well have been at least 
as great as its influence on him.” 

. In addition to the short aprendix on the Platonie Letters 
there are two appendices previcusly printed as articles in the 
Classical Quarterly. These review the Aristotelian account of 
the origin ‚of the Theory of Ideas and the post-Aristotelian 
tradition of Socrates and Plato. Both are concise and intelligent 
accounts of the evidence we have, and Professo- Field concludes 
that both Aristotle and the latter writers to wLom credence can 
~be given support the view that the Dialogues present Plato’s own 
doctrines and that the Theory of Ideas was his original contribu- 
tion. Perhaps the account goss too far in presuming that 
Aristotle’s remarks must have be2n intended as purely historical, 
for there hes been suspicicn that he was willing to rearrange 
historical material to serve as an introduction to his own 
doctrines; but this side of the matter is leter admitted in 
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In Appendix III Professor Field makes an unnecessary con- 
cession in admitting that Plutarch implies in one passage that 
* Plato and Socrates thought that there was a sensible and 
intelligible world." . The passage in the Adversus Coloten merely 
says that “even before Plato and Socrates, Parmenides recog- 
nized that nature was in part the object of knowledge, in part 
the object of opinion." These two parts Plutarch equates with 
the phenomenal and intelligible worlds. He is attempting to 
reconcile the two parts of Parmenides’ poem by an application 
of Platonism ; and his mention of Socrates really implies nothing 
‘about the doctrines of the historical Socrates. At most the 
passage could be stretched to mean that Socrates distinguished 
between objects of opinion and knowledge. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Classical Authors in Mediaeval Florilegia. By B. L. ULLMAN. 
Reprinted from Classical Philology. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Articles separately paged. 


Professor Ullman and Classical Philology have done well in 
uniting within one cover these six important papers dealing 
with the florilegia. The titles, in order, are: Tibullus in the 
Mediaeval “ Florilegia,” from C. P. 23 (1928), 128-174; The 
Text Tradition and Authorship of the Laus Pisonis, 24 (1929), 
109-132; Petronius in the Mediaeval Flortlegia, 25 (1930), 11- 
21; The Text of Petronius in the Sixteenth Century, 25 (1930), 
128-154; Valerius Flaccus in the Mediaeval Florilegia, 26 
(1931), 21-30; Classical Authors in Certain Mediaeval Flori- 
légia, 27 (1932), 1-42. For brevity I shall cite these papers by 
the numbers I to VI. Continuous pagination and an index were 
impracticable. 

There is a degree of irony in the Zact that the laborious task 
of searching out florilegia in European libraries has been left to 
Americans, but I presume that indifferenoe to distance is one of 
our racial traits. A good many scholars, as these articles show, 
have used individual florilegia, and some have complained that 
they have not been studied more fully, but most people have 
stopped there. Ullman’s work is the best argument for his con- 
clusion (VI. 40-41) that we need a history of the flerilegia or 
the restoration of an archetype and complete publication of at 
least one. Florilegia formed so large a part of the educational 
equipment of the pre-Renaissance period and exerted so large an 
influence on our texts that they can hardly be ignored in future 
by historians or text critics. Ullman has then undertaken a 
large and important task, and has performed it with his cus- 
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tomary success. My own experience with such MSS has been 
limited: I have myself examined the Petronius portions of only 
two of his MSS, and my readings from such MSS, in the com- 
plete collation I hope sorae day to publish, will be derived from 

his published pepers and from the notes and photostats he has so 
` generously loan2d me. I can not testify more eloquently to my 
confidence in his work. This experience has convinced me of the 
pressing necessity of such undertakings. Again, my own work 
has persuaded ne that we can not long continue to stucy single 
portions of MS3, but must take into account the contenis as a 
whole. This is what Ullman has done. 

The first article contains the general introduction and the 
description of the MSS, which fall into two groups. The more 
important consists at present of four MSS, Paris 17903 and 
7647, both of waich have been used by others, Arras 64(65) and 
Escorial Q. I. 14, designated n, p, a and e respectively. The 
last two are Ul_man’s additions to the list, It is interesting to 
see that in 1556 Hadrianus Junius cited a coder Airebatensis 
on the Laus Pisonis. Scholars have been content to regard ihe 
MS as lost, bui it is quite clearly a, which remained buried at 
Arras until Ullman exhumed it. One wonders how many more 
“lost” MSS will in time appear. Vincent of Beauvais based 
his encyclopedias on n, plus more complete MSS of certain 
authors; Jacobas Magnus used Vincent, as did the writers of 
some of the other florilegia. This fact places squarely before us 
another large tesk, the scientific re-editing of Vincent’s Specula. 
I quote Ullmar’s final. words, which are picturesque as well as 
true: * Such an investigation would be greatly facilitated if we 
could actually look into the Mirrors in their pristine brightness 
instead of trying to get a distorted glimpse between the specks 
of the dust of zenturies” (VI. 42). The second class consists 
of MSS, more aumerous but of later date, containing some new 
selections and passages from some new authors, but derived 
ultimately from the same original. All florilegia are then of 
French origin, and their archetype probably went back to the 
twelfth century. The stemma of the majcr florilegia, somewhat 
simplified, is thus described. (II. 123): “... that p and a had a 
common anceszor; that this ancestor and e were descended 
from the same original, and that the common ancestor ofe p a 
was a sister oz cousin of n." Probable dates are n, twelfth 
century, p, ih:rteenth, a e, fourteenth. Scaliger’s lost flori- 
legium was oz the same general type. An apparent inconsistency 
exists in the Ciscussions of Daniels florslegium: in I. 162 it 
belonged to this group; in IV. 152 it is identified, plausibly, 
with p. Throughout there are valuable remarks on the use of 
florilegia by sixteenth-century scholars. 

I shall pass over for the moment the two papers on Petronius 
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and remark briefly on the rest. It is demonstrated that Gu- 
glielmo da Pastrengo and Petrarch quoted Tibullus, not from a 
complete MS at Verona, but from a florilegium, though perhaps 
one more extensive than any now in existence (I. 172-174). 
The Laus Pisonis is rightly attributed to Lucan by the MSS 
(II. 182), and I agree that the case for Lucan is better than 
that for Calpurnius. In the case of Flaceus, the florilegia are 
independent of V S (V. 27), and stand in some relation to the 
lost C, which also came from northern France or Belgium. "The 
final article gathers up the materials dealing with a large range 
of authors. 

Ullman is sceptical of the value of the florilegia for our texts, 
however useful they may be for the history of the tradition and 
for the culture of their periods. One ground for this seems to 
be that they alter passages to adapt them to the anthology 
form of quotation, another their affinities with more complete 
MSS. Yet their deliberate alterations are a relatively harmless 
kind of tampering with the text. In ihe case of Petronius, l am 
afraid his judgment is a trifle severe. As he points out (IV. 
149, n. 3), the florilegia are closer to P than to any other of the 
extant longer MSS. But P, while inferior to B R, is-clearly in 
the older and better tradition, and the agreements of the flori- 
legia with it would be a point in their favor. Yet the florilegia 
must be judged as & whole, and it does seem, from the evidence 
assembled here, that in general they belong with the' inferior 
MSS. 

The two papers dealing with Petronius have a peculiar interest 
for me, partly because Ullman hopes that I will attempt the 
solution of the perplexing problems of the sixteenth-century 
text. As to this, I can say only that I am deeply involved, but 
am not yet ready to express an opinion on various points that 
Ullman diseusses. His fourth paper is to my mind the most 
important contribution thus far made to Petronian criticism. 
I mention a few out of many valuable details. While I worked 
over much of his material in 1929, Ullman has the credit for first 
calling attention to the importance of the Adversaria of Pithoeus 
and Turnebus, both of which quote a long MS ten years before 
the appearance of Tornaesius' edition in 1575. Even they were 
anticipated by Cuiacius, who quoted from a long MS as early 
as 1562. Bücheler missed both these valuable works, as well 
as the 1577 edition of Pithoeus, which, as Ullman shows, is a 
document of prime importance. Again, Ullman is the first to 
exploit the codex Memmianus. He finds mention of six long 
MSS, and since it seems incredible that all these should have 
perished, he proceeds to reduce this number by identification. 
The result (IV. 142) is the recognition of three: Dalecampianus 
(used by Tornaesius) ; Memmianus = vetus Pithoei = Benedic- 
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tinus; Cuiaciarus = Tolosanus. The desirability of reducing 
this number is obvious, but I fear the solution is not quite so 
simple. In the first place, if we take all the evidence at face 
value, we have not six, but at least ten, long MSS, not to men- 
tion Scaliger" S pseudo-manuseript L: In the second place, it 
is almost as easy to convict Memmius of borrowing and keeping 
Pithoeus MS as the opposite, though the identification would 
not be affected by this shift. In the third place, we need a more 
complete collection oi the internal evidence than is now avail- 
able—evidence whick Bücheler passed by or used carelessly. 
This wil lead toward, if not to, the restoration of Culacianus 
and Memmianus, anc "these are two of our major problems. . A : 
third is Scaliger. Mv own tentative dating of L puts it at least 
as late as Ullman’s latest date (1577), but the question is too 
complicated for discussion here. I am glad to find that Ullman 
is on my side in queszioning both the character and the value of 
Scaliger’s work (IV. 150 and n. 3; 154). With what he has to 
say on the editions of Sambucus, Pithoeus and Tornaesius, I am 
in almost comp-ete agreement, after independent examination of 
the testimony.. Professor Ullman has found and used external 
evidence skilfully and well. His procedure and line of reasoning 
are sound, and I should expect the final result, based on his work 
and on more complese internal evidence, to agree in the main 
with his conclusion.. My own attitude at the moment is not one 
of distrust but of reservation of judgment. 

This lengthy discussion has several reasons for existence. The 
most obvious is of course my own interest. In addition, I hope 
the extent of our agreement, after working over the material 
independently, will argue the value of what he has dore, and the 
indieation of problems siill unsolved will reveal the size of the 
territory he has explcred. Ullman modestly depreciates his own 
work, but he has pointed out the course to be followed and has 
set forth clearly the goal and the rewards. Thanks to him, we 
can recognize fortlegium influence when we meet it. Also, we 
may approach Sealiger upright and not on bended knee as of 
yore. For new materials, new ideas and new methods Petronian ` 
scholars may be grateful to Ullman, and I hope that his example 
may set students to work at doing for other authors (notably 
perhaps Livy) what Ullman has done for Petronius. 

I should be sorry id my own interests led me to exaggerate the 
importance of these two papers at the expense of the rest. The 
main center of Ullman’s interest is the florilegia. He has laid 
a solid foundation for their study, and I can only hope that he 
will himself be able t» undertake the further work he sees ahead. 
All classicists must Jeel grateful to him for what he has done, 
and no one interested in the transmission of our texts can neglect 
his work. 


| Evan T. SAGE. 
UNrvnrsity OP PITTSBURGH. 
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Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations. 
By Anprkew RuNNI ANDERSON. (Monographs of The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, No. 5.) Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1932. 
Pp. viij, 117. 83. 


To mediaeval Europe and to the Orient at all periods the 


Alexander of Romance has been. the Alexander of reality. It 
was inevitable that about the figure of Alexander legends should 
grow until eventually the man himself wes almost lost, for the 
extraordinary conquests of Alexander created not only a new 
world, but a new conception of the world, the world. of common 
interests, the Oiüxovuévgy. Thus people came to look upon him 
as the successor of Semiramis and other great rulers of the past, 
the early Christians portraying Jesus in the likeness of Alex- 
ander, the Jews regarding him as a propagandist of the Most 


High, the Mohammedans worshipping him as Dulcarnain, the 


Lord of the Two Horns. 

One of the most interesting and mpata features of the 
Alexander Romance is the story of the gate built by Alexander, 
which in time was conceived as having been built to exclude 
Gog and Magog, who indeed were later equated with the Ten 
Tribes of Israel. Professor Anderson has already contributed 
several papers on the subject, “Alexander at the Caspign Gates,” 
in the Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
LIX (1928), 180-163, being the most important for the present 
study. There he discussed the legend of Alexander’s Gate before 
it took the form of excluding Gog and Magog, reserving this 
latter topic and kindred subjects for the book under review. 

Professor Anderson’s book is a model of scholarship. In the 
introductory note and the five chapters he has discussed every 
phase of his subject with a thoroughness and soundness which 
reflect great credit upon him. He does not attempt to solve 
every problem, for, I dare say, not all the problems can be 
solved. His book is fully documented, and the dozen pages of 
bibliography at the end are valuable. 

In his first chapter Professor Anderson discusses the historic, 
geographic and ethnographic backgrounds of Gog and Magog. 
Genesis, and probably Ezekiel, placed the sons of Japheth, in- 
cluding Magog, south of the Caucasus, bu; as the geographical 


horizon widened Magog was moved to the north. 'Due to inva- 


sions of Cimmerians and Scythians from the north, it is easy 
‚to understand how the term Gog and Magog became synonymous 
with barbarian, particularly with the northern barbarian. The 
development of this equation has had a long and interesting 
history from the time the Jews looked ‘upon the Roman Empire 
as Gog and Magog until the Russians regarded Napoleon and 
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his army as Gog and Magog under the leadership of the Anti- 
ehrist. 

The bursting of the Caucasts in 395 A. D. or later by the Huns 
provided the setting for the fusion of the legend of the building 
of Alexander's Gate with the Biblieal legend of Gog and Magog. 
Chapter II deals with imporsant changes in the legend which 
begin after the Syrian Christian Legend concerning Alexander, 
for now instead of building the gate as & pagan king to exclude 
the Seythians, Alexarder builds it as an iffstrument of God to 
exclude their Biolical equivalents, Gog and Magog. And he does 


not build it in a narrow passage already existing between two’ 


mountains, but between two mountains, called Breasts of the 
North, which God has mirazulously brought together. With 
the Syrian Discourse or Homily by Mar Jacob, Jacob of Sarug 
(died 521), Gog and Magog begin to be identified with the 
Antichrist. 

The next step in the legend, the subject of Chapter ITI, is that 
Alexander’s Gate was built to eonfine the Ten Tribes of Israel, 
the so-called Lost Tribes. According to tradition, the Jews had 
been transported to Media by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
but there were of course Jews in other regions as well. So it 
came about that the Jews in the Caucasüs were fused with the 
Ten Tribes, and the Tribes cf Israel were regarded as inclosed 
nations. Petrus Comestor exerted a wide influence, for he sub- 
stituted Gog and Magog ior the Ten Tribes, and the setting was 
thus provided for the identification of the Ten Tribes and Gog 
and Magog. Irteresting changes now take place. For example, 
the color red is associated with the Jews and in the Jüngerer 
Titurel (about 1280) red Jews are shut behind mountains called 
Gog and Magog. Before long they appear in the Alexander 
Romance with chis color (e. z., in the Middle-Swedish Konung 
Alexander, aboat 1380), until at last the red Jews are trans- 
formed into red Indians. 

Chapter IV shows that an Alexander Romance in certography 
as well as in literature developed, and the final chavter deals 
with the transfsrence, under the Mohammedans, of Alexander's 
(Dulcarnain’s) Gate to the far east or northeast. This was due 
to various causes, chiefly to tre extension of the legend of Alex- 
anders conquests to China, to the description in the Koran 
(XVIII, 86) cf the course pursued by Dulcarnain, and to the 
accounts of the expecition of Sallam the Interpreter (842-844). 
Western travelers, such as Marco Polo, however, brought back 
to Europe first-hand information about the geography of Asia, 
80 that still further changes were made in the position of Alex- 
anders Gate and the inclosed nations. On the great Map of 
Mereator (1569), for example, Gog and Magog are placed south 
and north of the Arctic circle. The inscriptions describing them 
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may be from Marco Polo, except that Marco Polo believed Gog 
and Magog to be near the Great Wall of China. | 

As Professor Anderson says, Alexander’s Gate, always a sym- 
bolic bulwark of the civilized world against the barbarians, has 
wandered from the Caspian Gates to the pass of Dariel and to 
the pass of Derbend and on to remote corners of Asia, until, 
thanks to modern research, the Alexander Romance, and with 
it Alexander’s Gate, have passed into the realm of fairyland. 
But thanks to the researches of Professor Ánderson this fairy- 
land has been recreated for us. 


C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
BnowN UNIVERSITY, 


The Ephemerides of Alexander’s Expedition. By ÜHARLES 
ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. Brown University Studies. 
Providence, 1982. 81 pp. $3.00. 


This important work is not mainly concerned with the known 
fragments of Alexander's Ephemerides, but makes the attempt 
to trace their influence on the histories of the expedition 
throughout its whole course. Starting from the thesis of Pro- 
fessor Prentice, that the foundation of all our accounts, as far 
as the spring of 327, was the history of Callisthenes, and that 
his work was founded on the day-books kept by Eumenes of 
Cardia and Diodotus of Erythrae, Mr. Robinson proceeds to 
note a period of wide divergence, beginning immediately after 
Callisthenes’ death and followed by a new period of general 
agreement among all the accounts, which in turn begins at the 
point at which Alexander starts down the Hydaspes, and extends 
to his death at Babylon. Mr. Hobinson believes that this agree- 
ment indicates the existence of & common source, the day-books, 
and that only the last part of them, from the Hydaspes on, was 
preserved after the expedition. He explains the loss of the 
earlier part by citing a story of Plutarch’s, which tells of the 
burning of the tert of Eumenes at the time when Alexander 
was planning to send a fleet to explore “the outer sea.”  Eu- 
meneg’ papers were destroyed with the tent. 

Mr. Robinson bases the demonstration of his theory on the 
itinerary of the expedition as found in the five extant historians, 
whose statements are presented in parallel columns, This limi- 
tation of the scope of the study to the bare itinerary, convenient 
as it may be, presents difficulties. “I have indicated,” says the 
author, “as a rule, only the names of places, but it has been 
necessary occasionally to insert the name of a person, people, or 
an event, in order to bring out the uniformity, or lack of it, 
more clearly.” This is quite true, but the author's choice in the 
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matter must needs be his own, and demonstration suffers there- 
by a lack of objectivity. For example, there are discrepancies 
among the ‚accounts of Alexander’s passage through Gadrosia 
and Carmania (pp. 57-8)—a part of the history where the 
accounts are for the most part in agreement. ‘The demonstra- 
tion would be more complete if Mr. Robinson had included 
Diodorüs' menticn of Carmania (XVII, 105, 7). In another 
place (p. 35) the author incorporates with the itinerary the 
accounts of the punishment of Bessus. Justin’s account (XII, 
5, 10-11) might well be included. When he restricts himself to 
the itinerary the author is on solid ground; where he departs 
from his rule he ras to decide for himself what persons or events 
are significant ard what not, and all readers are not likely to be 
equally well satisfied by his choice. $ | 
- Antiquity telle us but little of the day-books. , The only dat- 
able fragments telong to the last months of Alexander’s life; 
apart from these, ancient authors have quoted very little, and 
| that of a most general character. If Mr. Robinson is right (on 
pp. 64-68) in bringing Aelian's long quota-ion into connection 
with those of Arzian and Plutarch (not without violence to the ' 
text and admiss:on of considerable discrepancy), the range of 
time covered by the datable fragments is closely limited. There 
is no way of knowing when the books began to be kept. The 
only possible approach to the problem is that which Mr. Robin- 
son adopts, and -t is to be hoped that he will follow it up. He 
must apply his Lypothesis to the details of the histories and so 
test its validity. = ) 

He appears ocsasionally to lose sight of his problem. For the 
study of discrepancies in the accounts of the route from Ammon 
to Memphis (p. 24) it is not cf immediäte importance to deter- 
mine which statement is true. The real question is, what is the 
relation of the Ciscrepant accounts to one another. The same 
is true of the crossing of the Caucasus and founding of Alex- 
andria (p. 84). Foot-notes could perhaps'have been used more 
appropriately to explain the apparent discrepancies in the names 
Gaugamela and Arbela, Malloi and Sudrakai (pp. 27 and 51). 
Arrian’s remarks on the subject are well known, but none the 
less worthy of mention. 

The appendi-, “When did Alexander reach the Hindu 
Kush?," is in tke main reprinted from an earlier article. The 
problem is to divide the campaigns from February, 330, to the 
summer of 327, by fixing winter quarters in logical places and 
allowing Alexanler time to cover the distance from the Caspian 
Sea to the Hindu Kush. This Mr. Robinson does by rejecting 
the statement o? Plutarch that Alexander remained in Persis 
four months. The authority of Plutarch is not sacred, but it 
is worth observing that in tkis chapter the author deals with 
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material which the bare itinerary of the expedition does not 
touch. In other words, his theory about the day-books must be 
tested in relation to all the known facts. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Robinson conS5emplated work of this kind when he wrote 
in his preface: “I hope to supply this ‘Alexander-harmony’ 
shortly." He has already greatly advanced the study of his 
problem. 


j Parr H. Davis. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Il Libro di Didone: Testo con Traduzione a fronte seguito da 
ampio Commento interpretativo ed estetico a cura di Corso 
Buscaroli. Milano-Genova-Roma-Napoli. Società Anonima 
Editrice Dante Alighieri (Albrighi, Segati & C.), 1932-X. 
XVI, 519 pp. large 8vo. 


It is a genuine pleasure, after making prolonged expeditions 
into this silva of comment, to lay down the volume with the feel- 
ing that the time has not been ill spent. The bulk is at first 
rather dismaying, averaging almost 400 words of notes upon each 
line of text, or 459 closely printed pages upon a total of 705 
verses. This magnitude is not attained by learned disquisitions 
or lengthy excursuses, which are quite lacking. It is the result 
of quoting rival or confirmatory interpretations and syntactical, 
textual or explanatory parallels. This means that we have be- 
fore us a variorum edition, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the same. 

The author sets his method before us succinctly in the Intro- 
duction, adopting as his guiding principle the following dictum 
of a learned compatriot, “The necessary premise and logical 
conclusion, the test and corrective of every critical essay, le 
essentially in this, to be familiar with the text and to keep it 
before the eyes.” To this procedure Professor Buscaroli adheres 
as if it were a rule of life, and to keep himself from straying 
from the path so marked out he adopts from the same source a 
further warning against “ constructing theories that are ephem- 
eral about a work that is eternal.” An edition produced under 
such limitations is bound to display very special merits to the 
detriment of others. 

The translation, so far as an English-speaking reviewer may 
judge, is really excellent and of a kind to be valuable as com- 
mentary. The text is essentially Goelzer’s (1925). The accom- 
panying Bibliography by no means exhausts the authorities 
quoted in the notes. Among these Lejay is cited with special 
frequency, although German editors are not neglected. English 
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school editions are constantly at hand, Page in particular, though 
not always apprcved, and even “ poor.old Sidgwick ”, as he first 
became known to the reviewer from college lectures. American 
school editions, -zo whizh none can deny outstanding value, are 
not accessible to the editor. A more serious deficiency consists 
in the lack of periodical literature. For example, the present 
reviewer's definitive explanaton of more ferae (551) in this | 
Journal, Vol. XV, No. 178, pp. 176-178, and Professor Ogle’s 
equally definitive account in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, Vol. 56, 1925, pp. 26-86, belong by 
every right in a 7ariorum edition, being so divergent. It may be 
that the poet left the passage “ deliberately mysterious", to 
adopt a phrase 5f Proféssor Buscaroli (p. 265). And, by the 
way, such generel ideas as he allows himself within the limits of 
line-by-line interpretat-on, and they:are not few, may be gleaned 
from the Indicz delle Osservazioni notevoli under the word 
Virgilio, pp. 51&-519. ! 

The self-imposed limitations, of course, bear very hard upon th 
editor, because it is impossible tc give an adequate account of any 
single book of tae Aereid without reconstructing the builder's 
plans, as it were. Who, for example, does not appreciate better 
the later books after perusing Warde-Fowler's rambling com- 
mentaries? In zhe case of the Fourth the plan of the whole is 
particularly marifest. Professor Buscaroli’s division into para- 
graphs might well be supplemented by a partition into the well- 
defined topics of the erotic tragedy, namely, the enamourment, 
the lover's distress, the mock-marriage, the parting scenes, the 
lover's curse, anl the self-immclation. All of this, by a stroke 
of youthful goed forzune, was intelligibly set forth in the 
reviewer’s Dissertation, The Lido Episode in the Aeneid of 
Virgil: Toronto, William Briggs, 1907, o. o. 2. 

Saving the abcve strictures, much remains to praise: Professor 
Buscaroli, a young man still in his thirties, has shown himself 
no unworthy suzcessor of the brilliant coterie of Italian Vir- 
gilians whose fertile scholarship enriched the learning of the 
past generation; he has displayed boundless diligence, consistent 
good taste, fine Ciserimination, sound scholarship, and above all, 
ample promise o2 further achievements. This volume was deserv- 
edly crowned (1330) by the Beal Istituto Lombardo di Scienze 
e Lettere; it is by no means undeserving of a place alongside the 
Sixth Book of Morden. 

Norman W. DEWITT. 


UNIVERSITY or ToRCNTO. 
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Beiträge zur Sprache und Kritik Tertullians von De. Hurwrice 
Horre. Lund, C.W. K. Gleerup, 1932 (= Skrifter ut-. 
givna av Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund 14). 167 pp. 


Heinrich Hoppe, who published his De sermone Tertullianeo 
in 1897, here summarizes his studies of 35 years. Time has 
increased his sense of the difficulties of the task; he points out 
how poor MS transmission, and editors all too prone to conjec- 
ture, have disfigured one of the most rugged landmarks in Latin 
literature. In addition, the rapid decay of Latin studies in 
Germany (which makes Hoppe wonder whether any scholars will 
be left to utilize the Thesaurus at its completion) long prevented 
publication of these researches; but Löfstedt offered Swedish 
hospitality, together with the benefit of his criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

After a brief account of the MSS (of which two have recently 
come to light), Hoppe examines Tertullian’s peculiarities in 
form, syntax, style and vocabulary. His characterization of the 
leading editors—Beatus Rhenanus, Gelenius, etc.—is interesting. 
Two of them—Gelenius and Thörnell—have worked also on the 
text of Ammianus Marcellinus; Hoppe does not convince me 
that they have caught Tertullian’s literary spirit any more than 
they did Ammian's, though their conjectures are often stimulat- 
ing. But the enigmatie and solitary figure of the great African 
rhetorieian calls for high insight and enormous erudition; 
Hoppe’s discussion indicates that Tertullian will long remain 
& fertile field, and that perhaps some of the very foundations 
remain to be laid. 

Perhaps Tertullian's greatest contribution to Latin is the new 
words he so boldly coined. Here only Cicero and Jerome can 
be compared with him. Hoppe gives an imposing list of the 
words first used by Tertullian. Acceptable, accessible, benefac- 
tion, blasphemy, cathartic, confessor, corporation, detector, 
divisible, duplicity, episcopate, exorcism, hostility, idiotie, illu- 
mination, Inauguration, inconvenience, incubator, inexperience, 
infanticide, insufficiency, material, mendacity, operator, partici- 
pation, prescience, profanity, prostitution, protector, reminis- 
cence, sensual, sensuality, separator, substantial, substantive, 
sufficiency, summit, testimonial, transgressor, turbulence, visi- 
bility—these are some of the new words Tertullian launched, 
in their Latin dress. 

Hoppe devotes several pages to the quantitative clausulae; 
here also one gathers that much remains to be done. Altogether 
this volume forms a thorough, painstaking and stimulating sur- 
vey, quite fundamental to any student of the first great figure 
in Latin Christianity. l 

C. U. CLARK. 


Tun City Coreas, Naw York Cry. 
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HERODOTUS ON THE PELASGIANS IN ATTICA. 


[There is no evidence in Herodotus for a late Ensslin settlement 
in Attica. His phrase lleAao'yol ’Adnvaloıonı abvorkor éyévovro in 1.57 
plainly means dwelt with, not settled with. The same meaning, when 
vi. 137 is taken into account, is most satisfactory in ii. 51. 12, and should 
be accepted in ii.51.7. The Pelasgians driven from Attica to Lemnos 
were in his. view a remnant of the original population from whom the 
Hellenized Athenians “split off ".] 


This paper is grammatical rather than historical. It is pri- 
marily a discussion of the meaning of IíeAaeyoi ctvotkor éyévovro 
"AÜgvatoto: a phrase which Herodotus uses three times, once in 
i. 57, twice in ii. 51. Some older translators recognized that the 
words could mean Pelasgians dwelt with the Athenians, but it 
seems to have become the established view that setiled with, 
came to dwell with is a more accurate rendering, though its 
application to all three cases has not only given rise to differences 
of opinion between different scholars, but involved more than one 
in a virtual contradiction of himself.. Within a few short chap- 
ters there are several apparently simple phrases which have been 
given very different interpretations, and the trouble comes chiefly 
from the assumption that ovvoxoı éyévovro must mean settled 
with and not dwelt with. If dwelt with is applied to all three 
cases the difficulties disappear. In itself the question is of small 
importance; but this phrase, incorrectly interpreted as implying 
a late Pelasgian incursion into Attica, has been made the basis ` 
of theories about the Pelasgians that have gained wide circula- 
tion, notably those of J. L. Myres (Jour. Hell. Stud. XXVII, 
pp. 191-204) and Ed. Meyer (Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., pp. 6-8). 

I am, of course, by no means asserting that ovowot éyévovro 
could not mean settled with. Dion. Hal. Antig. Rom. i. 17. 1 
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saye éwerra TleAaoyov “wes . . . Tiv éavrõv avayxacbévres éxAureiy 
avye:ko. yivovra Tots “ABoptyiot, and it is clear that he meant 
setted with. Since Dionysius (i. 29. 3) in his discussion of the 
Pelasgians cites Herodotus i. 57, where ovvorxor éyévovro is used 
of Pelasgians, it is even probable that he borrowed the phrase 
from Herodotus. Nevertheless, avvorxor éyévovro in Herodotus is 
just as likely to mean dwelt with as became dwellers with, and 
the choice between the two depends upon the context. 

Ii should not be necessary to give proof that éyévovro does not 
always mean became. The definition of yiyvopa in L. & S. (old 
and new eds.) is “ become, and (in past tenses) to be." rtoúrwy 
enitpomos éyéveÜ. Erkalten’ ern Dem. 38. 12 means of these he was 
(nci became) guardian sivieen years (Gildersleeve, S.C. G. i. 
$248); cp. Dem. 9.23; 21.157; 24.135. Demosthenes uses 
éyérero because * with definite numbers the aorist is the rule." 
He-odotus uses the imperf. ovvorxor joay in vli. 73; ékoAéovro 
Bptyes xpóvov aov EbpwrrQtot éóvres avotkot noav Maxeddéor. He does 
so because he wishes to express time coextensive with the imperf. 
éxa.\éovro. If he had wished to say they lied with the Mace- 
dorians 200 years, there can be no doubt that he would have 
written odvoixot éyévorro. wüvorxos is properly a dweller with, not 
set-ler, by the laws of Greek word formation; and good Greek 
authors so use it, though with 8éyeofat, Erayayeodıı it naturally 
implies colonist. It is no more strange that ovvorxo: éyévoyro 
could mean either dwelt with or became dwellers with than that 
éBacidevoc is became king in dveihé re 8) TO xpynornptay Kal éBaot- 
Àev»e otro Tüyns (Hdt. i. 13), while éflacíAcvae Erea Suddexa (i. 16) 
is he reigned, and tha aorist is not ingressive. 

To make my argument easier to follow, I shall begin by stating 
a rumber of Herodozus views about the Pelasgians that should 
be kept in mind. (1) Greece was once called Pelasgia—rjs viv 
"E)Addos apdrepov 92 TleAaoyins kaAeopévgs rijs aurys Tatrys Ti. 56; 
and Pelasgians occupied the land later called Hellas—eri uev 
Te\acryav éyóyrov ryv viv “EAAdSa kaXcopévgy viii. 44; (2) the Pelas- 
giens were barbarians—rö Tle\acyixoy €0vos ¿òv Bapßapov 1.58; 
(8) the Athenians vere originally Pelasgians and were Hellen- 
izel—-rd ’Arrıxöv eöv TleAaoywóv apa Tj uerafoAg m és "EAXqvas 
i. F7— and this is kept constantly in mind (cp. i. 56, 60; 11. 51; 
vii 94-5; viii. 44) ; (4) there were Pelasgians in Attica after the 
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Athenians had been Hellenized, ii. 51; vi. 187 ff. They lived 
under Hymettus, were finally expelled, and then occupied 
* Lemnos and other places,” vi. 137. This expulsion took place 
about the time of the return of the Heracleidae, iv. 145 ff. 

The discussion turns upon the presence of Pelasgians in Attica 
alter the fall of Troy. According to the accepted view Herodotus 
is supposed to tell us in ii. 51 that Pelasgians came from some- 
where outside of Attica and settled with the Athenians. G. C. 
Macaulay translates the passage thus: “ To make, as they do, the 
images of Hermes with the phallos they have learnt not from 
the Egyptians but from the Pelasgians, the custom having been 
received by the Athenians first of all the Hellenes and from these 
by the rest; for just at the time when the Athenians were begin- 
ning to rank among the Hellenes, the Pelasgians became dwellers 
with them in their land, and from this very cause it was that 
they began to be counted as Hellenes. Whosoever has been 
initiated in the mysteries of the Cabeiroi, which the Samo- 
thrakians perform having received them from the Pelasgians, 
that man knows the meaning of my speech ; for these very Pelas- 
gians who became dwellers with the Athenians used to dwell 
before that time in Samothrake, and from them the Samothra- 
kians received their mysteries? (cp. Rawlinson). According to 
this version Herodotus tells us first that “the Pelasgians became 
dwellers with ” the Athenians, without saying where they came 
from, and adds, half a dozen lines below, that they came from 
Samothrace. This is also the interpretation of J. L. Myres (op. 
cii.) with special modifications of his own, which I shall dis- 
cuss later. : 

I believe that anyone reading this passage for the first time, 
if he were unacquainted with Pelasgian theories and other 
passages in Herodotus dealing with that people, would inev- 
itably draw the conclusion that the Pelasgians came to Attica 
from Samothrace, provided that in the first sentence he took 
avvorxor èyévovro to mean settled with. Yet this is not what may 
be called the orthodox view. Strabo (ix. 401) tells us, apparently 
quoting Ephorus, that Pelasgians were driven out of Boeotia to 
Athens and settled under Hymettus. Since Herodotus in vi. 137 
says that the Athenians gave the Pelasgians the land at the foot 
of Hymettus, the obvious inference is that he meant the Pelas- 
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gians driven from Boeotia, and that he referred to this event 
when he wrote in ii. 51 'Afgvafow: yap òy ryvıradra és "EAXgvas 
TeAéovot TIekaoyoi oóvowo, éyévovro èv rjj xópy. But, if this inter- 
pretation is accepted, she following sentence about Samothrace 
must mean, “ Samothrace was formerly inhabited by Pelasgians, 
the very ones that (as I have just said) came (from Boeotia) 


to dwell with the Athenians,” and the Pelasgians in Samothrace, _ 


instead of settling in Attica, must have come from Attica. The 
orthodox view explains the movement from Attica to Samothrace 
by reference to the statement in vi. 137 that the Pelasgians driven 
from Attica “ occupied Lemnos and other places,” the neighbor- 
ing Samothrace being naturally, like Imbros (v. 26), one of the 
other places (cp. Stein, ad loc.). 

Those who accept Strabo's statement as an historical fact will 
be satisfied with this explanation. This is not the place to 
discuss the reliability of Ephorus (Strabo) when dealing with 
the Pelasgians; but for the following reasons I do not believe 
that Herodotus knew cf or accepted the Boeotian origin of the 
Pelasgians in Attica. (1) It is not likely that in ii. 51.7 he 
should state that Pelasgians settled in Attica without adding 
that they came from Boeotia if he knew it. His usual custom in 
such cases may be learned by reading his account of the move- 
ments of Hellenes and Pelasgians in i. 56 ff., and of the origins 
and movements of the various Greek races in vii. 90 ff., viii. 44 ff, 
(2) In v. 57 he tells us that the Gephyraean family, to which 
Harmodius and Aristogiton belonged, were of Kadmeian origin 
and were driven into Astica by the Boeotians. This reference to 
the Boeotian occupatior. of the land later named from them—yjv 
Tijv viv Bowrinv kaAcopéygv v. 57-—and consequent dislodgement of 
former inhabitants, wculd naturally suggest a mention of the 
expelled Pelasgians if tradition explained their presence in Attica 
in that way. Thucydides, too, makes no mention of the Pelas- 
gians when he speaks of the Boeotian settlement in ri viv pév 
Bowriav, vpórepoy St Ka£ unio, yyv kaXovpévqv i. 12. (8) It is diff- 
cult to believe that Herodotus could have written so carelessly 
as the orthodox view assumes; i.e. that in 1i. 51. 7 he should 
mean by IleAacyol atvowxor éyévovro "Aßyvalowı Pelasgians settled 
with the Athenians, and then in ii. 51. 12 call the Pelasgians in 
Samothrace odroı of rep 'A8nvatowt asvotot éyévovro, and expect his 
readers to understand that they came from Athens. 
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The fact is that, without Strabo's statement, the orthodox 
view would never have been formed from the text of Herodotus 
by itself. And yet Ed. Meyer and Busolt who hold this view 
put no faith in the reliability of Ephorus (Strabo) when dealing 
with prehistoric questions, and would not maintain that a state- 
ment of Ephorus must be taken into account in the interpretation 
of Herodotus. Busolt practically admits this (Gr. Gesch. i". 
171); yet he does not see that his own interpretation of Hero- 
dotus depends upon Ephorus. If we take the text of ii. 51 and 
try to understand what Herodotus meant, we are forced to admit 
that the interpretation of Myres and most English translators 
is the more natural, that the Pelasgians in Attica came from 
Samothrace, provided that odvoxor éyévovro in the first sentence 
means settled with. Yet objections may be made to this view 
too. Why did not Herodotus say in the first sentence that the 


Pelasgians came from Samothrace? And why the emphasis upon’ 


the Athenians taking the Hermes cult from the Pelasgians “ first 
of all the Greeks?” Ifthe Pelasgians were in Samothrace before 
they came to Attica, why did not the Samothracian Greeks have 
the cult first of all, since they also, as he says, took the cult 
from the Pelasgians, and from the same Pelasgians as “ came 
to dwell with the Athenians?" Did Herodotus take it for 
granted that his readers would know that there were no Greeks 


in Samothrace at the time of the move to Athens? And, a final | 


objection, the translation of Macaulay (Rawlinson’s is similar)— 
these very Pelasgians who became dwellers with the Athenians 
used to dwell before that time in Samothrake—is an interpreta- 
tion, not a close rendering of the Greek. It assumes that wpdrepov 
expresses the time of ofxeoy with reference to éyévovro, and not 
simply from the point of view of Herodotus. But this is not the 
necessary meaning of the Greek. With equal right we may say 
“ Samothrace was formerly inhabited by Pelasgians, the ones 
that before that settled in Attica.” That is Stein’s interpreta- 
tion, and is what I have called the orthodox view. Macaulay 
and Rawlinson give this very meaning to the same words (omit- 
ting wep) in i. 57, to which I now turn. 

Here our phrase ot ajvoikot èyévovro "Adyvaloroı follows “ of the 
Pelasgians who occupied Placia and Seylace on the Hellespont.” 
* Who came to dwell with the Athenians,” says Godley, accept- 
ing, apparently, the.view of Myres that the movement was to 
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Athens, not frorı Athens to Placia. This time Rawlinson and 
Macaulay insert before that in the relative clause. Bawlinson 
has, “ Who had previoasly dweit for some time with the Athe- 
nians”; Macaulay, “ who before that had been settlers with the 
Athenians.” Stein has “ éyévovro, fuerant." Zur Sache s. ii. 51, 
vi.197 (a refersnee t the fugitives from Athens occupying 
“ Lemnos and oher places”). But how did Herodotus expect 
his readers to know that he meant “who had earlier settled 
with ” instead cf “wko went to settle with the Athenians? ” 
Why is not the vcew of Myres again the simpler and more natural 
one? Fortunately in this case there is no ground for doubt. 
The argument m 1.5% makes it plain that the Pelasgians in 
Placia came fron Athens. 

The question that in-erests Herodotus is the original language 
of the Athenians. He has just stated that the Lacedaemonians 
were originally a Hellenic race, the Athenians a Pelasgian (i. 56. 
10) and continues (in summary): “I can not say with certainty 
what language tie Pelasgians spoke, but to judge by those now 
living in Creston and in Placia, they spoke a barbarian language, 
so that the Attic race, which was originally Pelasgian, must have 
changed its language when it was Hellenized (provided that all 
Pelasgians were alike in that respect)." The argument seems 
to be complete. Herodotus has proved (with a proviso? that the 
Athenians at one time Jid not speak Greek. But he is not satis- 
fied, apparently: he must add another proof. “ For,” he says, 
. “the Orestoniatee and Placieni do not talk like their neighbors 
but like one arother, which shows that they still have the 
language which they brought with them when they moved to 
these places.” This argument guards against a possible objec- 
tion that the Pelasgiars of Herodotus’ day might have learned 
their language from their barbarous neighbors, but more import- 
ant is the plain implieation in moved to these places that we 
have been told where tae Crestoniatae and Placieni came from. 
It is also evident that Herodotus knows that races which live far 
apart do not sp3ak the same language unless they have come 
from the same original home. Thessaly and Attica, the homes 
of the Crestonistae ard Placieni, were both in Pelasgia, the 
former name of he region later called Hellas (it. 56. 5). 

It is impossibls, then, to accept Myres’s opinion that of odvorxor 
éyévovro *A@nvatom in 1.57 means who came to dwell with the 
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Athenians from the Hellespont. But the language argument also 
proves that “who before that had been settlers with the 
Athenians ” can not be right. Attica is the place from which 
the Placieni brought their language, and Herodotus must have 
thought of it as their original home. If the Placieni were merely 
settlers in Attica before they went to Placia, then the place from 
which they came and brought their language should have been 
mentioned. They could not have learned it in Attica after their 
arrival, since, according to ii. 51, if there was a late Pelasgian 
settlement in Attica at all, it was after the Athenians had been 
enrolled in the Hellenic family. 

I can not leave this chapter (1.57) without adding that one 
sentence has, in my opinion, been completely misunderstood be- 
cause of the mistaken idea that ctvorxo: éyévovro must mean settled 
with, and the consequent failure to realize that there were other 
Greeks beside the Athenians to whom the phrase TeAacyot advorkoı 
éyévovro (Pelasgians lived with) might be applied, a mistake the 
. more easy to make because of the limitation of the phrase in 
ii. 51 to the Athenians. The accepted interpretation of é6ca dAAa 
. . . peréBade implies that Herodotus had knowledge of other 
Pelasgians living in his day besides those in Creston and Placia. 
Thucydides’ statement (TV.109) that Mt. Athos was inhabited 
by éves BapBdpwv dryAucowv . . . rò 9& mAciorov TleAacytxey, Tov 
kat AZguwóv more kat "AOnvas Tuponvav oixnadvrov is cited in this 
connection, though it will hardly be denied that Thucydides’ inti- 
mate knowledge of this region need not have been shared by Hero- 
dotus. I reject this interpretation partly on syntactical grounds. 
Stein says that dca dAAa... roAiopara is “ statt dAAwy moMoudrtov 
doa.” This genitive would depend upon rotot viv Erı gover, but 
the change from trav Kpnerüva oikcóvrov and rév WAakiny olkgaávrov 
is peculiar; the genitive zodopérwy could not be partitive like 
the others. Godley, apparently, abandons the connection with 
roigı viv Erı éovor, for he says and by other towns too. Macaulay’s 
translation brings out another difficulty. He has “ by those that 
remain of the Pelasgians who settled at Plakia ... and of the 
natives of the various other towns which are really Pelasgian, 
though they have lost the name.” "The insertion of of the natwes — 
illustrates the difficulty of connecting roto. . . . éovo. with 
roAwoudrov, but his are really Pelasgian is plainly wrong. édvra 
should take its time from its principal verb peréBade; and, just 
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as rò *Arrixoy Edvos òy IleAacyuóv uerépafe means “ the Attic race, 
which was Pelasgian (and is no longer), changed its language," 
so this clause should mean “the communities which were Pelas- 
gian but changed their name." The conclusion that Herodotus 
was not in this clause speaking of other communities that were 
still Pelasgian in his day and still spoke Pelasgian, is made cer- 
tain by the xai yàp sentence. He bases his argument here only on 
the language of the Crestoniatae and Placieni, and an important 
part of it is the original home of these people. Of these other 
hypothetical living Pelasgians we not only do not know where 
they are, we are left ignorant of their origin. If Herodotus had 
known of the Pelasgiens on Mt. Athos that came irom Athens, 
the natural, almost tbe inevitable, form of his argument would 
have been this: The Pelasgians of Mt. Athos and of Placia do 
not talk like their neighbors but like one another; they both 
came from Athens and must have brought their language from 
Athens; therefore the Athenians, a Pelasgian race, cnce spoke 
this barbarian language. We get a meaning that is in agree- 
ment with the rest of the chapter and a simple syntactical con- 
struction if we take th» óva clause to be dependent upon ovvorxor. 
In support of this it is worth remarking that, whereas in ii. 51 the 
"AOnvatowt precedes ovroıkoı éyévovro, here it follows as if to lead 
over to the xai öva. The meaning then is: “the Pelasgians who 
settled in Placia, who had lived with the Athenians and the other 
communities that were once Pelasgian but changed their name." 
Thus Herodotus does not vouch for all the Placieni coming from 
Athens. Some of them may have come from Arcacia.' The 
Arcadians, like the Athenians, were once Pelasgians but changed 
their name and language. "ApkáBes IIeAaoyoi form part of the 
much mixed [onic race in Asia Minor (i.146). Some of them, 
still un-Hellenized, may have got as far as Placia. Whatever 
these other places were from which the Placieni came, thay must 
all have been in the original Pelasgia, the later Hellas, from 
which the language was brought. By taking the öca clause in 
the way I have suggested we get an explanation of the rather 
curious expression of loubt conveyed by the words ei roívvv jv 


1 In ii. 171 we learn that Pelasgians were driven from the Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. Tke date would be nearly the same as that of the 
expulsion of the Pelasgians from Attica; see iv. 145-7, vi. 52. 
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Kal way rowüro rò IleAaoyıröv. It would not have been strange if 
Herodotus had been reluctant to believe that the Athenians were 
once Pelasgians and barbarians, but he asserts that fact without 
hesitation. It is only with regard to the language that he ex- 
presses a doubt. But if the Placieni came from Athens only and 
brought their language with them from Athens, any doubt about 
the Athenian Pelasgians being of that kind (rowtro) would be 
unwarranted; if they came also from Arcadia and other Pelas- 
gian communities, the language might have been derived from 
the other and possibly different element. 

My conclusion that ovvotxo: éyévovro in i. 57 means dwelt with 
not became dwellers with might reasonably be applied to the 
relative sentence in ii. 51, and in these two instances it should 
be observed that I agree with the orthodox view in taking 
Herodotus to mean that the Pelasgians of Placia and Samothrace 
came from Athens, and differ only in that I claim that there is 
no implication in the relative clauses that these Pelasgians were 
at an earlier time settlers in Attica. Since the context should 
decide whether eívouo: èyévovro means dwelt with or became 
dwellers with, I shall now examine the first instance in ii. 51 
without reference to the other two. Here alone does the orthodox 
view assume setiled with to be the meaning without further 
qualification. The sentence runs 'A6mvatott yàp 769 ryvıravra és 
De reAcovor LleAaoyoi eröyorkor éyévovro èv rj xopy, Oder rep 
kai “EdAnves Hpfayro vopioO75va:. 

It is unfortunate that on two other points in this short ends 
there is a difference of opinion about the correct interpretation. 
Rawlinson renders 799 ryvixatra és "EAAnvas veAéovoi by just at 
the time when the Athenians were entering into ihe Hellenic 
body, the Pelasgi came to live with them, Godley by the. Athe- 
nians were then already counted as Greeks when the Pelasgians 
came to dwell with them. If Rawlinson is right, an inceptive 
meaning of éyévovro is suggested; if Godley, either dwelt with or 
came to dwell with will do. That Godley is right is pretty well 
proved by Thue. ii. 15. 2— ámávrov 50g fvyredotvrwy és abriv 
ueydAn yevoueım Athens became great since all were now (by this 
time) paying their tazes to it (enrolled in it). reAovoı és "EAAnvas 
is, of course, they are paying taxes to the Greeks, i.e., are en- 
rolled among the Greeks, not they are being enrolled. But the 
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matter is, perhaps, not quite so simple. In vi. 53 Herodotus says 
robrovs TOUs Aopiéov Faodkas péxpt piv Sy llepgéos . . . kara- 
Acyopévous ópÜós in’ EAX$vov kal dzoOcvvpévovus ws elot “EAAnves* 
709 yàp Tyvixaira és "E}Anvas odroı éréAcov. Shall we say here as 
far back as Perzeus the Dorian kings are correctly enumerated 
and proved to b2 of the Hellenic race, for already at that time 
they were enrol-ed am.ong the Hellenes, or for then first (at 
length) they were paying taxes to (were enrolled among) the 
Hellenes? Steir, who in ii. 51 has die um jene Zeit schon zu den 
Hellenen gerechnet wurden, here cites Dobree’s inter Graecos 
censeri coeperunt; and Rawlinson, who in ii. 51 has just as they 
were being enrolied, here abandons that idea where there is more 
justification for it, and gives even at this early time they ranked 
among that peosle. I say there is more justification for just 
then being enroBed in vi. 53, because, Perseus being the first of 
the line to be classed as a Hellene, we get a satisfactory meaning 
whether we sav already then they were classed, or then at length 
they began to be classed. This, then, is a special case; but norm- 
ally it is easy enough to distinguish between 73y róre already 
at that time and röre pon then and not till then. $69 tore móppo 
THs Aulas v (Xen. Mem. iv.8.1) is Socrates at that :ime (the 
time of his trial! was already of an advanced age; ravrá por deifov 
Kai róre Fon Karıyöpeı pov (Dem. 18. 193) is prove that and then 


go on accusing me. In the seventeen examples” of this latter use 


which I have noted the rére refers to a preceding action (often 
introduced by aa after that), the #3) goes with the principal 
verb and indiea:es that a new action now begins and goes on 
(the principal verb is usually pres. or imyerf.). In all cases 
except Xen. Mem. ii. 9.7 the tére precedes the 58$, and there 
the 78 róre dorep örar shows that ihe variation is due to the 
desire to bring róre and örav together. In this example it is 
interesting, for sompa-ison with Herodotean usage, to observe 
that the #8 vóre, on account of a long parenthesis, is resumed by 
otrw 8%. Herodctus often has otrw ô) or evOaira ðh after a when- 
clause or partictpial phrase, but he never uses röre 785 in the 
then at length sense. He has $6 frequently with a principal 


3 The examples are: Aesch. Pr. 911; Soph. 0.7. 440; Thuc. i. 49. 7; 
Andoe. 1. 9; Lys. L 19; 18. 66; 25. 22; Xen. Mem. ii. 9. 7; Isoc. 12. 25, 
Ep. 6.9; Plato, Go-g. 527d; Aeschin. 1. 23; Dem. 18. 193; 21. 54; 23. 25; 
45, 0; 55. 10. 
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verb of an action now going on after a preceding one; but, if 
there is an additional adverb with the 469 it is évÜeorev or 76 and 
rovrov not rove. Thus he says? as Sè roórovs xey émóÜovro of 
"EAAnves £yÜevrev Sn érepotovro rò veikos vil. 295. Y. If in vi. 53 
Herodotus had wished to say for from that time on they were 
reckoned as Hellenes, he would have written évÜeorev yàp 50g 
éréAeoy not 505p yàp Tnvıravra. He never has 50m róre, but 70% 
with ryvxavra occurs four times. ryvixaira 1309 is found in 
i. 165. 8 and vii. 224. 2, where the pluperfects differ from the 
type in note 2. : 

I take it, then, that just as the Athenians were being admitted 
to rank as Hellenes may be dismissed as an impossible meaning 
for 709 rıyvıradra reAcovoı, and with it any need of making éyévovro 
ovvotxot inceptive on that ground. The other disputed point con- | 
cerns the subject of "EAAnves Npfavro voniodnvaı. It may be 
thought surprising that any other subject than Pelasgians has 
been suggested, but the question is whether it is these hypothetical 
Pelasgian settlers or the Hellenized Athenian Pelasgians. Ed. 
Meyer (p. 6) says that Herodotus added the ödevrep clause da er 
weiss, dass seine Theorie von dem Barbarenthum der Pelasger 
mit den gangbaren Ansichten in Widerspruch steht (cp. p.115). 
But Herodotus often states openly what the views of ‘ the Greeks’ 
are when he does not agree with them; and, instead of dropping 
a casual remark such as Meyer assumes, it is likely that he 
would have mentioned the other view in i. 56 ff., where he dis- 
cusses the language of the ‘barbarian’ Pelasgians, from whom 
the Athenians were descended. Meyer’s assertion that the Pelas- 
gians were commonly viewed as Hellenes is easier to make than 
to prove. He himself admits (pp. 114 ff.) that Hecataeus and 
Hellanicus thought them barbarians, and Thucydides, while no 
certain conclusion can be drawn from 1. 3, calls them barbarians 
in iv. 109. It should be remembered that these Pelasgians who 
are supposed to have settled in Attica and to have been thought 
Hellenes, are the ones that were expelled from Attica for violat- 
ing Athenian women, settled in Lemnos, and there so conducted 
themselves that “it has become the custom throughout Greece 


3 Op. ii. 29. 4; iii, 5. 10; v. 98. 14; vi. 76.5; vii. 129.17; viii. 108. 25; 
ix. 102. 12 etc., both place and time. For #5) without additional 
adverb after a when-clause see ix. 62. 8; after pte. v. 49. 4]. 
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to call all atrocious daeds Lemnien ”—veromoras dvi rr "EAAdda 
và oxerka Epya advra Anpyıa kaleioda: vi. 188.25. Stein makes - 
the Athenians the subject, and Stein’s opinions on the inter- 
pretation of the text are always worthy to be weighed seriously. 
When one considers that in this very sentence Herodotus, with 
his *A@yvaiowr 767 és “ZAAnvas TeAéovow, shows that he is thinking 
of the transformation of the Pelasgian Athenians into Hellenes, 
one sees that the sentence ends naturally with a reference to the 
beginning of a recognition that the transformation is taking 
place. The sentence may be translated literally Pelasgians lived 
in the country with the Athenians at a time when the Athenians 
were already classed as Hellenes; in fact that is just the reason, 
too, why they began ic be classed as Hellenes. By this Herodotus 
means that the preserce in Attica of two different populations, 
one completely barba-ian, the other beginning to speak Greek 
and adopt the customs of the Greeks, was the reason for the 
first recognition that the Athenians had graduated into a higher 
class. I do not think that I am pressing the argument too far 
when I say that the use of jpfarro ‘began to be thought’ is 
more natural with the Athenians than with the Pelasgians as 
the subject, following as-it does the reference to the completion 
of the process in 769 reAéovor. Even the nat in ößer rep kai has 
thus more point. The Athenians, says Herodotus, took the 
Hermes rites from Pelasgians that lived in the country; it was 
their presence, too, that first caused the Athenians to be recog- 
nized as Hellenes. 

Since the subject of Zpfavro is the Athenians, avouer éyévovro 
can not mean came ic dwell with them. For, if the Athenians 
were already classed es Hellenes, the coming of the Pelasgians 
could not be the reason why they began to be so classed. If we 
add to this the fact that in i. 57 the phrase must mean had lived 
with, that this best saits its application to the Samothracians, 
and, finally, that Hercdotus in ii. 51. 7 would not have said came 
to dwell with without an explanation, it may be taken as estab- 
lished that he meant simply dwelt with. 

There is, then, in Herodotus not a word to suggest that he 
explained the presence of Pelasgians in Attica “at the time 
when the Athenians were already enrolled among the Hellenes ” 
as due to their expulsion from Boeotia, or to ‘raids’, or because 
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they were brought in to build walls. The idea of “raids” is 
inconsistent with vi. 187. There would have been no question 
of the justice or injustice of the expulsion of an alien people 
that had invaded a country a generation or two before, and a 
people that was strong enough to invade and establish itself in 
a country could not be confined to what the inhabitants con- 
sidered worthless land. From Herodotus’ point of view there 
was no reason why there should not have been some of the 
original Pelasgian inhabitants in Attica at the time when the 
Athenians had become Hellenes, as well as in Boeotia. All 
Greece was once Pelasgian. He speaks of the Attic race as 
“splitting off from” the Pelasgian—drocywiv pévrot àwó ToU 
IleAacywo? i. 58; ámekpíÓ . . . roð Bapßapov &Üveos rò "EAAnvırdv 
i. 60—but why should the line of cleavage for him follow the 
bounds of Attica? Why should he have assumed that the remote 
mountainous districts were Hellenized at the same time as Athens 
and its environs? Myres thinks that Herodotus did not under- 
stand how barbarians were Hellenized. “ Whereas", he says, 
* Herodotus rests content with a view of the process oi Helleni- 
zation which . . . assumes a kind of spontaneous generation... 
Thucydides is conscious that rò ‘EAAyvuséy had arisen by actual 
contact of ‘ Pelasgian ’ non-Hellenes with a body, however small, 
of genuine and actual "EAXyves who had the higher culture ” 
(l.c., p. 206). Herodotus was a native of Halicarnassus, well - 
acquainted with other Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor 
where barbarians were being Hellenized before his eyes, and 
Herodotus was a man of some intelligence. He understood as 
well as Thucydides that Hellenization came about by contact 
with Hellenes. He does not describe the process further than 
by saying that the Athenians exchanged their Pelasgian speech 
for Greek (i. 57.13) and that they “separated from the bar- 
barian nation because they were cleverer and more thoroughly 
rid of foolish simplicity " (i. 60. 12). Probably he recognized 
that ignorance was best got rid of by intercourse with those 
whose knowledge was greater. At any rate he was himself 
‘clever’ enough to have observed, given all his opportunities, 
that one learned Greek by talking to Greeks, so that, when he 
wrote rò 'Arruóy €Üvos . . . apa Tjj perafloA TH és “EAAnvas kai Ty 
yÀéccav perépabe, we must suppose that he was thinking of the 
ordinary process, and not that the Athenians acquired the Greek 
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language by a “kind of spontaneous generation.” He tells us ` 
(viii. 73) that (he Cynurians were “ made Dorians by theArgives, 
to whom they were subject, and by time." If he understood the 
process in this case, way attribute to him ignorance of the process 
of Hellenization? 

As for the wall-bui_der ER I take it that when Ed. Meyer 
(l. c., p. 6) wrote “Sie (the Pelasgians) sind nach Attika ge- 
kommen, um den Athenern die Mauer um die Akropolis zu bauen, 
und haben zum Lohr dafür das Land am Fuss des Hymettos 
zum Wohnsitz erhalten,” he thought that Herodotus had made 
that statement But Herodotus nowhere says that Pelasgians 
came to Attice, and of the wall his actual words ere rw ogi 
adroicı €Oocay oixgca. uugÜÓvy Tot Teixeos TOU meot THY axpdroAiv 
Kore €AnAapévov vi. 187. Such a way of putting it would never 
occur to a writer whc thought of the reward being given to the 
very men who built the wall. Stein says “ kore éXyAapéyov von 
jenen ülteren Pelasgern, deren Name in ihrem Baue fortlebte. 
Dankbare Erinnerung . . . habe die Athener bewogen den 
flüchtigen Nachkommen zu vergelten was sie den Altvordern 
schuldeten.” Except for the “flüchtigen Nachkommen ° that is 
right. The orizinal inhabitants of Attica built the wall. Later, 
when most of the population was Hellenized, they gave the bar- 
barian remnant land under Hymettus, “as a reward for the 
wall built long ago.” 

I have cited the words of i. 58—rò "EAAwwwkór . . . drooxioder 
dro ro) lleAacywo?—85 meaning a “split” of the Attic race from 
the Pelasgian. Ther2 is a belief that Herodotus is vague and 
confused as to the actual relationship of the Pelasgians to the 
Hellenes; cp. How aad Wells (Commentary or Herodotus), i. 
pp. 80, 88, 444. Even Stein admits a lack of clearness in the 
language of his authcr. He takes drooxıwodev locally, while con- 
fessing that it properly indicates a close connection. See his 
notes on i. 57.4; 58.3; 60.12. Thus he limits rò "EAAnvırdv in 
c. 58 to the Dorians on the basis of c. 56, and extends the term 
in 1.60 to Dorians and non-Dorians, though he thinks the use 
inconsistent wish c. 53 and different from that in c. 58. Now I 
deny that there is anz inconsistency in Herodotus’ views on the 
relationship of the Palasgians and Hellenes; he does not speak 
of many barba-ian nations, particularly Pelasgians, joining the 
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- Dorians; and I assert with confidence that rò "EAAnvırdv in i. 58 
refers to the converted Pelasgian Athenians and to them alone. 
 Linguistie evidence and the thread of the argument that runs 
through ce. 56-68 unite to prove that c. 58 explains the rapid 
growth of the Attic race. 

The statement in c. 56. 9 that the Athenians were originally a 
Pelasgian race, the Lacedaemonians an Hellenic—éévra 76 dpyaiov 
70 pev TIeAaoyıröv, rò de "EAAyvırov é8vos—is directly contradicted 
in e. 58—r0 “EAAnyıröv . . . drouxiwwder . . . amò roð lieAac yuov— 
if this latter phrase means that the Hellenic race’ proper split 
off from the Pelasgians. The Athenians were but one remove 
from the Pelasgians. If the Hellenes proper were also but one 
remove, the distinction between the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians could not be called an original one. The Lacedaemonians 
would also be originally Pelasgians, if carried a little farther 
back. It would not be improbable that Herodotus in different 
parts of his work, written probably at different times, should so 
contradict himself; within a few lines it is improbable. Stein 
tries to get around the difficulty by saying that ärooyxıcdev has a 
local meaning. But this is far from convincing. drocywfév and 
avexpiOy in c. 60 are properly used of a part separated from a 
whole, and that interpretation is to be preferred, if it is possible. 
In view of the close connection of the Pisistratus story, cc. 59-64, 
with Croesus (59.2; 65.2), it forms a part of the narrative 
begun. in c. 53 concerning the oracle’s answer to Croesus that he 
should form an alliance with the most powerful of the Greeks. 
Therefore ärexpißy o9 Bapßdpov &dreos rò "EAAnvırdv in 60. 12 does 
not mean the Greeks had been distinguished from the barbarians.* 


* While rò “EAAyvıröv in e. 58 is restricted by the context to the Attic 
race Herodotus in c. 60 might have been thinking also of the other Greeks, 
such as the Arcadians and Aeolians, whom he held to be of Pelasgie origin. 
Professor Shorey discussed this passage in C. P. xv. 88. That he had 
not read ce. 56-8, is evident from his remark that he could not conceive 
what How and Wells meant by their note “ érel ye is to be taken closely 
with röre ye, at that time when the Greek race had long been separated.” 
How and Wells took their note from Stein, who on dexpiéy refers to 


dmocxi8é» in c. 58. Shorey’s “the Greeks had from of old been distin-. 


guished from the barbarians as cleverer and more free from that kind 
of foolish simple-mindedness ” overlooks the fact that Herodotus has 
just told us that the Athenians split off from the Pelasgians, and had 
that here in mind. Toi BapBdpov Éüveos is the Pelasgian race.and not 
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It is but a repetition of the rò "EAAıröv : . . årooyiobèv dnd ToU 


IieAaoywob of c. 58. Eut äwexpidn in c. 60 certainly has no local 


meaning; though Stein on ámekpífs refers to his note on dro- 
oxıcdev. In that context the idea would be absurd. Therefore 
drooxıodev does not refer to local separation. Even in c. 58 local 


separation is ursatisfactory. How and where did the Hellenes — 


get away from the Pelasgians? Certainly not by going to the 
Peloponnesus (36.17), which was then swarming with Pelas- 
gians (ìi. 171). And if, as most editors do, we accept IleAacyóv 


for the MS «oAAév in 58.5, we get, with a local ámocywév the. 


idea that the Pelasgians particularly (páAwra) united them- 
selves with the Hellenes after the Hellenes moved away from 
them. Again, it is z natural conception that the Attic race 
should be small and weak when it split off from the Pelasgians 
and then increase to great numbers by accessions from other 
barbarian peoples. 

But, if &rooxıodev is 20t local in meaning, then rò "EAAnyıröv . . . 
ümooxıodev àmó vo) Ue.aoyırov contradicts the distinction made 
in 56.9 between Pelasgians and Hellenes, unless rò "EAAnvıröv 
in c. 58 is limited by tae context to a narrower meaning than the 
Hellenic race. rò “Ed*pvixév may have a much wider range than 


the barbarians, any more than rò "EAhyvırdv is here the Greeks. I will 
not assert that such a use of ëðvos as. Pindar’s %vos dvaréy should not 
be attributed to Herodotus, but I have yet to find an ‘example where 
he does not apply vos io a particular nation. Certainly there is no 
ground for assuming that ro BapBápos Üüveos is not here the particular 
barbarian nation, the Pelasgians. Herodotus uses fapfápov instead of 
IleAaevywtov because of lis point that silliness may be expected in a 


barbarian race. The seatence is not even slightly anacoluthic. The 
érel clause is subordinate to the el clause, and was so intended from | 


the first, as the contrast between ¿éx mada:répov and kai rére shows. 
Shorey’s had from of oli been distinguished should be expressed by a 
pluperfect. The meaning of the sentence is: It was a very foolish plan, 
seeing that in earlier times the Hellenic element had parted from the 
barbarian race (the Pelasgians) bec&use it was more intelligent and 
more completely rid of foolish simplicity, that even at this late date 
they planned. Shorey seys: “Herodotus is not thinkmg of the history 
of rationalism. . ... Tae colorless use of dwq\Aayuevor is not 3 be 
- pressed to yield & generzlized description of a historical process ” ; but 
it is clear that Herodotas did think that some Pelasgians, by rontaat 
with actual Hellenes, not only learned to speak the Greek language 
but also got rid af the simplicity that belonged to their barbarian state. 
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the Hellenic race—the relation of das Deutschtum to die Deut- 


schen might be compared—it may also be as narrow as the con- 


text demands. Xenophon in the Anabasis ofien uses it of the 
Ten Thousand, though a erpárevpa 07 orpatéredov may not be in 
the immediate context. Therefore, in.a passage that is dealing 
with the Athenians, after they had become Hellenes, as contrasted 
with the Pelasgians, rò "EAAyırdv may be restricted in meaning 
to the Athenians.® 

At this point it will be helpful to give a summary of cc. 53- 
69, indicating the arrangement of the matter and the points on 
which Herodotus lays stress. The oracles of Delphi and of 
Amphiaraus had advised Croesus, i? he took the field against 
ihe Persians, to find the most powerful of the Hellenes and 
make an alliance with them. On inquiry he found the Lacedae- 
monians and Athenians to be foremost, the former an Hellenie 
race, the latter, Pelasgian; the latter had never moved, the 
former had wandered much (e. 56. t-11). In the remainder of 
c. 56 we are told the stages by which the Lacedaemonians moved 
from Phthiotis to the Peloponnesus. 'The Lacedaemonians are 
then dropped, to be taken up again in cc. 65-8 where a descrip- 


tion is given of their early troubles and final triumph under the 


laws of Lycurgus. By the time of Croesus they had subdued 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus. Cc. 57-64 deal with the 
Athenians, 59-64 with the establishment of the Pisistratid tyr- 
anny, 57-8 with primitive times. The arrangement thus is (a) 
early Lacedaemonian, (b) early Atkenian, (c) later Athenian, 
(d) later Lacedaemonian. This symmetrical arrangement is 
disturbed if c. 58 deals with the Hellenes in general, not with 
the Athenians. In that case we have a digression on the increase 
of the Hellenic race, with which we are not concerned, whereas 
we should be told of the increase in power of the Athenians prior 
to the time of internal strife (Suorracpévoy c. 59.2) described in 
ce. 59-64, According to the accepted interpretation of c. 58 the 
only statement made about the Athenians before Pisistratus is 
that they must have changed their language when they were 


5 For the widest meaning see j. 4; vii. 145; viii. 144. It is interest- 
ing, and perhaps significant, that Herodotus never has rd ‘EAAqvixdy Éüvos 
(rò 5é ‘EXAnvixdy e6vos in i. 56. 10 is “the other an Hellenic race”) 
though rot mavrós rére "EAANVıKoÜ yéveos occurs in i. 143. 6. Thucydides, 
Isoerates, and Demosthenes also do not use rd "EAAnvıröv Éüvos. 
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received into the Hellenic family (c.57). Now the opening 
words of c. 59—rovrey 93 dv rar évéov rò ev "Arrıröv (the con- 
trast is roUs & Aakedaworlovs c. 65. 2)—imply that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians have continued to be the subject from c. 56. 
The two nations last spoken of, as c. 58 is usually translated, 
are the Hellenes and Pelasgians. Just as this & dv in c. 59.1 
brings together ce. 56-58, so in the xai ydp of the sentence at 
the end of c. 57, we have a proof that the statement immediately 
preceding xat yáp should be closely connected with the opening 
words of c. 58. «ai yie constantly introduces a remark that is 


practically paranthetical. What follows returns to the thought 


of what precedes, as In éyo 9' doxépOar pèv . . . ypl—xal yàp av 
dos Tv, €. . . Apelovr dv... Epeiv £aeAXov—fyeypadévat pévroc 
por Tov Aóyov Meıdtav Dem. 21.131; cp. Plato, Apol. 30 C. I 
we omit the kai ydp sentence in c. 57 and place together what 
it has separated, the thought which Herodotus was expressing 
becomes at once apperent. rò 'Arruwóv éÜvos, he says, &öv Ieda- 
oyıköv dpa Tj perafloky vij és “EAAnvas kai Tv yAacoav perépabe. 
76 de "EAAqvikóv yAwooz pev éretre éyévero alet kore rh avri) Qwxparat, 

. Grooxıodev error aad ToU lleAacytkoU éóv dobevés . . . abfyrar és 
nAndos trav &Üvésv krÀ. Which means, “ The Attic race, which 
was Pelasgian, at the same time as it became Hellenie changed 
its language too. And, while the Hellenic element, ever since 
it made the change, has continued to use the same language, 
it has, though weak when it split off from that which was 


Pelasgian, increased to a great number of nations ? by accessions, 


from other baroarian races.” The yAóco uév picks up the pre- 
ceding yAdooay, just as the reire éyévero goes back to r7 weraßoAn. 


In fact I venture to assert that, if Herodotus had wished to say . 


that Hellenes never adopted another language though Pelasgians 
did, it would have been more natural for him to have said it 
without the addition of ézeíre éyévero ever since there have been 
Hellenes; the &reire éyévero was suggested by the preceding state- 
ment that the Athenians had become Hellenic. The &rooxıodev 
also follows naturally the mention of the Athenian Pelasgians 
changing to Hellenes, while it only makes trouble if applied to 
the Hellenic race as a whole. Thus numerous expressions in 
ec. 57-58 as weil as the general argument prove that the Athe- 


* For many €» in the Ionic €6vos see Thue. vii. 67 ete. 
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nians alone are in mind. Further, there is no indication in 
Herodotus that he thought of Dorians receiving accessions from 
barbarian races, apart from the case of the Kynurians (viii. 78), 
while the Ionic-Attic race is a mixture (dvaueneixaraı 1. 146) con- 
taining among others Minyans, Kadmeans, Pelasgians, Kau- 
konians. "The same idea of the increase of the population of 
Attica in primitive times is expressed by Thucydides i. 2, though 
he does not say the accessions were from barbarous nations. 
Indeed we may suppose that Isocrates wrote iv. 24 as a protest 
against the view that the Athenians were a mixture of many 
nations and had expelled Pelasgians. 

Ed. Meyer (op. ctt., pp. 6 ff.) represents Hodia views on 
the Pelasgians in the following way: 'The ancestors of the 
Athenians were Pelasgians. “In weit späterer Zeit als die 
Athener ‘ schon zu den Hellenen zählten ’, haben sich, so berichtet 
Herodot( ?), bei ihnen Pelasger angesiedelt. Sie sind nach Attika 
gekommen, um den Athenern die Mauer um die Akropolis zu 
bauen (?), und haben zum Lohn dafür das Land am Fuss des 
Hymettos zum Wohnsitz erhalten." On this he comments thus: 
“ Die Erzählung von den Pelasgern in Attika gehört weder dem ` 
einheimischen Sagenbestande an, noch dem was die älteren 
Dichter als attische Urgeschichte erzählten. Weder in der 
genealogischen Poesie ist von ihnen die Rede, noch im attischen 
Drama, noch in der traditionellen Stadtgeschichte, auf der Thuk. 
ii. 15 fusst.... Zum Wesen einer ächten Sage gehören durchaus 
und in erster Linie Persönlichkeiten: in der Pelasgererzählung 
begegnet uns kein einziger Name. Der Ursprung der Burgmauer 
gehört nothwendig in die Geschichte von der Gründung und Ent- 
wickelung der Stadt. Wäre die Erzählung von dem Mauerbau 
der Pelasger ächt, so müsste sie unter einen der Stadtgründenden 
Könige gesetzt werden. ... Statt dessen hinkt sie kläglich nack, 
nachdem alles vorbei ist; nach den Thaten des Kekrops Erech- 
theus kommen die Pelasger, unter welchem Herrscher wissen wir 
nicht.” 

Meyer, then, rejects Herodotus’ story, because the building 
of the Pelasgian wall is put by him after Theseus, whereas if 
the tradition was sound, the wall must have belonged to the 
earliest period of the city. Now, quite apart from the question 
of a late Pelasgien settlement in Attica, the standard German 
commentary on Herodotus, as well as the standard English 
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translations, while accepting these late settlers, do not under- 
stand Herodotus tc say the wall wes built by chem. No one who 
knows Greek would seriously maintain that Meyer's interpreta- 
tion of what Herodotus says abou? the wall is even a probable, 
not to say the only possible meaning. Meyer ho.ds that, if the 
Sage were “ echt”, the wall must have been built in the earliest 
days before “ Kekrops, Erechtheus, Theseus." There is nothing 
in Herodotus to suggest that he did not think the wall earlier 
than Cecrops. Nothing he says about the Pelasgians can be 
dated except their expulsion. Attempts have been male to get 
other dates from Strabo’s Boeotian origin of the Attic Pelas- 
gians, or from * the time when the Athenians were already 
classed as Hellenes” (i.e. a time not before Ion); but I have 
proved that Herodotus does not speak of a late Pelasgian settle- - 
ment in Attiea. For him the Pelasgians expelled to Lemnos 
were a remnant of the original Pelasgian inhabitants. Thucy- 
dides (iv.109) accepts the Pelasgians that “once occupied 
Lemnos and Athens", giving no date. What he says in ii.15 
of the early history of Athens desls with times after Cecrops. 
Therefore not a word in Herodotus about the Pelasgians in 
Attica is contradicted by Thucydides. As for the Attic drama, 
Aesehylus in the Suppliants makes Pelasgus of Argos king of 

‚a much greater realm than the laver Hellas, so that his yeros 
IleAacyóv must have occupied Attica as well as the Peloponnesus, 
a view that corresponds to Herodotus ii. 51 ff. The Pelasgian 
origin of the Athenians, Arcadians, and Aeolians is, so far as 
we know, mere theory. Meyer asserts (p. 3) that discussing the 
views of Herodotus will not solve the Pelasgian question; but 
he then proceeds to discuss and draw conclusions from these 

"views. What I am objecting to is his method of rejecting the 

^. Athens-Lemnos Pelasgians, who are vouched for by Thucydides 
as well as Herodotus. He does it by constructing a narrative 
which is not in Herodotus and then asserting that it cannot be 
sound tradition. His conclusion has been accepted on the 
authority of his narae without examination of the statements on 
which it is based. 

Myres takes IeAaoyol oüvorxo: &yevovro "Afgraíow in all three 
cases to mean Pelasgians came to dwell with the Athenians. 
Not content with Herodotus’ restriction of the phrase to Placia 
and Samothrace, Myres ventures on such inferences as this: 
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“ The Pelasgians of Lemnos and Imbros were also concerned in 
early raids on Attica: for the ‘ Pelasgians under Hymettus’ 
made Lemnos among other places, their retreat.” The objections 
to such a view are evident. One of the strong arguments for the 
meaning who had lwed with tne Athenians as applied to Placia 
and Samothrace is the way it fits in with Herodotus’ statement 
that Pelasgians driven from Athens occupied Lemnos and other 
places. That fugitives from Attica should scatter to different 
places is easy to understand; but why should Pelasgians in 
Placia, Samothrace, and Lemnos make either concerted or 


separate raids on Attica? Myres has an ingenious way of getting | 


round this difficulty. He places the Pelasgians of Homer on 
the European side of the Hellespont—on insufficient grounds. 
He assumes that the Pelasgian occupation of Placia and Scylace 
. resulted from a post-Homeric movement, and adds “a similar 
raid, by some of these same Pelasgians, reached as far as Attica ” 
(p. 192). Now, if our phrase in i.57 as applied to Placia, 
means came and dwelt with the Athemans, there is not the 
slightest ground for assuming that it was some of these same 
Pelasgians that went to Athens and not the Placieni themselves. 
Again Myres says (p. 202): “ Atzca was invaded by quite a 


different sort of Pelasgians, cf the Hellespontine variety who . 


survived at Placie, Scylace, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace. ' 


His repeated phrase of ojvouot éyfvovro "Aßyvalowı can hardly 
mean anything else than that this Hellespontine type of Pelas- 
gians.is the source of the invaders of Attica.” It is obvious 
that if Herodotus had wanted to convey that idea he would have 
done so in simple language. The only Pelasgian raid on Attica 
which he mentions is that on Brauron (vi. 138; iv. 145). 
Myres divides Herodotus’ Pelasgian material into what con- 
cerns (a) ‘actual’ Pelasgians, in Placa and Scylace, Lemnos 
and Imbros, Samothrace, Antandrus, and Creston, (b) ‘ the- 
oretical’ Pelasgians, the ancestors of the Athenians, Arcadians, 
and Aeolians, the inhabitants of the land called Pelasgia once, 
Hellas later, (c) the Athens-Lemnos group. From group (a) 
Antandrus and Samothrace should be eliminated. Herodotus 
calls Antandrus 73v TleAaoyida vii. 42; there is nothing more. 
He does not refer to Antandrus in discussing the living Pelas- 
gian language in i. 97, nor to Samothrace. The Samothracian 
Pelasgians are ‘theoretical’ if that term is to be applied to 
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those whom he does no; vouch for existing in or about his own 
time. No date can be derived from v yàp Xaguofpnikgv otkeov 
mporepov Wedacryot otro: of mep "Adyvaloırı asvoiot éycvovro, kai mapa 
rovTwy Zanodphıxes Tà pna rapaXagfláyovas ii. 51. 

After citing tae passages that refer to ‘actual’ Pelasgians 
Myres says (p. 197), “So far as we have gone, all the 
Herodotean evidence gces straight back to the denotative usage 
in Homer, which makes the Pelasgians a specific North Aegean 
people. Only, for Herodotus, instead of being located on the 
mainland ..., they are projected into the North Aegean islands, 
and onto the Hellespontine shore of Asia: exactly as the known 
stresses of the post-Hcmeric age would have led us to guess 
would be the ease. These “actual” Pelasgians of Herodotus, 
moreover, retained still in his time a linguistic character which 
. marks them as having issued, at an earlier stage still, from a 
centre of dispersal sufficiently far back in the Thracian main- 
land to permit similar projection of one band of them into the 
basin of the Strymon. ... Whether all this observation was 
accurately made, is beside the question here, and is noi conclu- 
sively proved even by its consistency within itself. All that we 
are concerned with, here, is that such observations were not only 
possible in the time of Herodotus, but are recorded by him as 
having been made?  — | 

The truth of this statement depends upon what the writer 
meant by “ all the Herodotean evidence." When Herodotus says 
that there were Pelasgiens in Placia, Scylace, and Creston in his 
own time, in Lemnos and Imbros shortly before his own time, 
we may accept it as truth, and assert that ‘ Herodotean evidence 
supports & theory that the Pelasgians were originally & North 
Aegean people. We may reject all that Herodotus says of the 
origin of the Pelasgians in these places because the time at 
which he puts the migration to them is so remote that we must 
doubt the accuracy of iis information. Myres seems to me to 
include in ‘all the Herodotean evidence’ those parts of what 
Herodotus says of Pelasgian origins which he thinks can be so 


interpreted as to suppcrt his North Aegean hypothesis, and to _ 


pass over the rest in silence. Let us take these ‘ actual’ Pelas- 
gians in Placia and Serlace, Creston, Lemnos, and Imbros, and 
see what Herodotus says of their origin. Of those in Imbros 
nothing (v.26). It is plausibly inferred that Imbros is one of 
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the * other places” besides Lemnos occupied by the fugitives from 
Attica; but that is mere inference. I have proved above that 
the Pelasgians in Placia and Scylace came from Athens accord- 
ing to Herodotus. Myres stands alone in his interpretation. 
In the case of Lemnos there is not the slightest doubt. The 
only Pelasgians there of whom Herodotus knows came from 
Attiea. Those that raided Brauron were the ones previously 
driven out of Attica (vi. 137-8), and those that raided Brauron 
were the ones that drove the Minyans from Lemnos (iv. 145). 
Tv èk THs Apyots émPBatéwy maldov waides (iv. 145. b) can not be 
pressed to mean the grandsons of the Argonauts. Myres (pp. 
192-3, 202) leaves the impression that there is Herodotean evi- 
dence for Pelasgians in Lemnos before the expulsion from 
Attica. His handling of the Crestoniatae is peculiar, to say 
the least. Herodotus says of them ot dpovpoi kore Noav toist viv 
Auptevot KaÀeogévowt, oíkeoy de ryviKatra yiv Tiv vOv @eocadorw 
kakeouevnv. Though he discusses the Crestoniatae at length (pp. 
195-7), Myres does not even mention this statement. It is evi- 
dent that he gave it some impossible interpretation of his own, 
for he says (p. 198) “Jn Thessaly, though Herodotus does not 
state that there were Pelasgians there." Herodotus, like Homer 
and Thucydides (1.3) thought that Pelasgians once lived in 
Thessaly, and “all the Herodotean evidence” for what he be- 
lieved to be the original home of ‘ actual’ Pelasgians makes of 
them, not a North-Aegean people, but a people of Greece. 


A. G. LAIRD. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


QUIRINICS AND THE CENSUS OF JUDAEA.* 


[This paper briags together the evidence for the relicbility of Luke's 
account (2, 1-5) ei ihe census of Judaea. It provides further support 
for Groag's contertion thst there is no adequate reason for the assump- 
tion that Quirinics governed Syria twice. Luke is probably mistaken 
in naming Quirin us as the governor of Syria, but he may be right in 
his account of a census o? Judaea for which everyone was commanded 
to go to his own zity.] 


Luke explains the birth of Jesus in the city of David by the 
statement that, as a result of a command of Caesar Augustus 
that all the wo-là be enrolled, everyone had gone to his own 
city. Hence Jossph with Mary his pregnant wife went up from 
Galilee to Beth »hem in Judaea. Luke further says that the 
census took plass when Quirinius was governing Syria. The 
statement of the evangelist has led classical and New Testament 
scholars, intereszed in the credibility of Luke’s account, to study 
the career of the only important Augustan official who bore that 
name, P. Sulpieius Qvirinius, consul in 12 B.C. Groag in a 
recent discussion of Quirinius has shown reason to doubt some 


of the generally accepted views about his career.” It is the pur- 


pose of this paper to consider whether Quirinius could have 


* My interest in this subject grew out of a suggestion of Professor 
Kirsopp Lake. I have discussed a number of the questions involved in 
it with him and with Professors H. J. Cadbury and T. R. S. Broughton. 
For the geographral problems associated with Quirinius’ greatest mili- 
tary exploit, the zonquest of the Homonadeis, I am fortunate in being 
able to refer to >rafessor Broughton's paper, pp. 134 ff. of this journal. 
I have not atten ted to make full citations of the enormous bibli- 
ography on any detail exespt the career of Quirinius. The earlier bibli- 
ography is fully given by Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes, It, 
508 ff. For a brief recent discussion see J. M. Creed, The Gospel. accord- 
ing to St. Luke (1930), rp. 28 ff. 

2 Luke 2, 1-5. yévero àé év rais juépois Exelvaıs, EEHAde Öbyua wapa Kal- 
capos Abyovorov, aroyoddertar wacay Tür olkovuévgy. — abro. droypaph wpóry 
évyévero dryegoveóoycos Tis Zuslas Kupyvlov. kal émopevovro wávres ámoypádsata:, 
ExacTos els rijv lila: món,  ávéBg 06 kal "loco amd 75s YaMaías, éx móAews 
Nafapér, els rhy "Iaéalav, els mów AaPid dris kadeiraı ByGdedu, Sia rè elvat 
avroy é olkov kal tarpids Aaplo, droypdvacdat c)» Mapiàp TQ uegurqarevuévg 
airy yurakl, oder eig. 

? S. v. Sulpicius (90), X. E. 2nd Series, IV, 1, 822-843. The volume 
appeared in 1931. 
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been governor of Syria at the time to which Luke refers and 
whether the details which Luke gives about the conduct of the 
census are worthy of credence. 

Quirinius was governor of Syria in the year 6 A.D. and at 
that time conducted a census both in Syria and in Judaea which 
was then being organized into a Roman procuratorial province.® 
The census was bitterly opposed by a large group of Jews who, 
under the leadership of the zealot Judas, refused to register. 
The opposition resulted in a considerable revolt which was well 
remembered in later times. Luke himself refers to it in Gama- 
liel’s speech in Acts 5, 37: év vais juépas ris dmoypadns. It is 
impossible to identify with this famous census the enrolment 
deseribed in the gospel of Luke, for Luke agrees with Matthew 
in placing the birth of Jesus before the death of Herod the 
Great which took place in 4 B. C. In the account of the birth 
of Jesus we must suppose either that there is complete confu- 
sion in Luke's account or that Luke or his copyist inserted 
Quirinius’ name through an error or finally that there had pre- 
viously been a census of Judaea at a time when Quirinius was 
serving.an earlier term as governor of Syria. | 

Although there i3 no proof of an earlier census, there is some 
evidence which has been taken to indicate that Quirinius was 
governor of Syria before 6 A.D. He was commander in a war 
against the Homonadeis, a tribe who dwelt in the 'Taurus above 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, and he succeeded in conquering them 
completely. For such a war he must have required legionary 
troops, and Syria, the Asiatic province where such troops were 
permanently stationed, would have been a natural place to 
secure them. Hence it has been suggested that he undertook 
the war as legatus of Syria and that he held the governorship of 
the province twice. The name of Quirinius has been restored in 
a fragmentary inscription from Tivoli which records the career 
of a man who was apparently twice governor of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia.* Quirinius’ career suits the inscription exceedingly 


3 Josephus, Ant., XVII, 13, 5; XVIII, 1, 1-2; 2, 1; XX, 5,2; Bell, 
II, 17, 8; VII, 8, 1. For his activity in Syria see O.I. L., ITI, 6687 
(Dessau, I. L. 8. 2683). 

*0.I.L. XIV, 3613 (Dessau, 918). The suggestion to restore Quiri- 
nius! name in the inscription was first made by San Clemente, De vul- 
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well for, like the officizl of that document, he was active under 
Augustus, and attained the insignia of triumph, and died after 
the death of Augustus. Since the appearance of Mommsen’s 
discussion of this inszription, most scholars have held that 
Quirinius’ earlier governorship of Syria was practically proved.^ 
Lately however Groag has shown convincing reason to doubt the 
usual interpretation of the inscription and to question the 
restoration of Quirinius’ name in it) He has moreover argued 
that in the command against the Homonadeis Quirinius may 
have been serving in some other capacity than as governor of 
Syria. 

Since the evidence =r Quirinius’ first governorship of Syria 
must rest not on the restored inscription but on his well attested 
command against the Homonadeis, it is necessary to consider 
first of all the capacity in which Quirinius could have under- 
taken the war. 'The most important source for Quirinius’ career 
is found in Tacitus’ report (Ann., ITI, 48) of the speech which 
Tiberius made in the sznate at the time of Quirinius’ death in 21 
A.D.: Nihil ad veterem et patriciam Sulpiciorum familiam 
Quirinius pertinuit, ortus apud municipium Lant-vium; sed im- 
piger militiae et acribus ministeriis consulatum sub divo Au- 
gusto, mox expugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis 
insignia triumphi adepzus datusque rector G. Caesari Armeniam 
obtinenti, Tiberium qroque Rhodi agentem colusrat. For the 
early career of Quirinius we have also the statement of Florus 
(2, 31) which records his conquest of the Marmaridae and the 
Garamantes, which Mommsen suggests he may have carried out 
as pro-consul of Crete and Cyrene. For his subsequent career 
there are the accounts of the census of 6 A.D. given by Jose- 
phus. In addition Quirinius name is known from several 


garis aerae emendatione, Rome, 1793, 4141f. and was upheld by 
Borghesi. Mommsen supported it in a detailed discussion in the sec- 
ond edition of the Res Gestae divi Augusti, pp. 161-173. 

5 Quirinius’ first gove-norship appears with the dates favored by 
Mommsen, 3-2 B.C., in E. Honigmann’s article Syria. R.E. col. 1629 
(1932). 

5 Jahreshefte, Beiblatt, XXII (1924), 45f. (See also Dessau, 


Römische Kaiserzeit, IL, 2, 612, n. 4) Groag would restore the name 


of M. Plautius Silvanus im the inscription. I would suggest M. Titius. 
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inscriptions, two of which, recently found at Antioch in Pisidia, 
show that he was honorary duumwir of the colony.” 

For Quirinius’ command against the Homonadeis we can sup- 
plement Tacitus account by some details from Strabo? and by 
facts that have come to light from recently discovered inscrip- 
tions. The Homonadeis revolted against the Galatian king 
Amyntas and slew him in 25 A.D. For some years apparently 
their revolt against an ally and friend of the Roman people 
remained unavenged but eventually Quirinius was despatched 
against them and succeeded in bringing them into complete sub- 
jection, sending four thousand men under the yoke and remov- 
ing the population from the mountain fastnesses into the plain 
below. lf we can depend upon Tacitus’ account—which prob- 
ably has the acta senatus as its source—the date of Quirinius’ 
victory can be placed between his consulship in 12 B. C. and his 
activity as rector of Gaius Caesar who was in the east from 
1 B.C. until his death in 4 A.D. It has been more closely 
dated since the appearance of Mommsen’s discussion by the dis- 
covery of milestones of the Via Sebaste which show that the 
road was built not later than 6 B. O.* This road, which passed 
close to the territory of the Homonadeis, could hardly have been 
constructed before the mountain tribe was fully conquered. We 
must therefore date Quirinius’ command between 12 and 6 B.C. 

If it was as legatus of Syria that Quirinius commanded the 
troops in the war, there is an immediate difficulty now that the 
date of the war seems to be more closely fixed. Normally the 
legatus of an imperial province served at least three years ° — 


7 Dessau 9502-3. It is impossible to decide whether Quirinius held 
the office soon after the Homonadensian war as Ramsay argued 
(J.R.S. VII, 1917, 242ff. Ch also Cheesman, J.R.8., III, 1913, 
253 ff.) or when he was in the east with Gaius Caesar, as Dessau held 
(Klio, XVII, 1921, 252 ff.). 
8 XII, 6, 5, p. 569. i 
3 O.I. D., III, 6974; cf. 12217, 14185, 14401. On the interpretation 
of the inscriptions see Ramsay and Cheesman, I. c. Against their 
assumption that the construction of the road can be used to date the 
war see Torr, Rev. Arch., XII (1920), 154-6. 
10° The most specific ancient statement on length of tenure for pro- : 
vincial commands is Maecenas’ recommendation reported by Dio, LI, i 
23, 2, that they function not less than three or more than five years, 
but the evidence that we have tends to show rather that the maximum 
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and it so happens that we already have the names of three legati 
of Syria who are well attested for the years 12 to 6 B.C. They 
are M. Titius who was there at some time between 12 and 10, 
C. Sentius Sattrrinus who was there in 8 B. C., and P. Quinti- 
lius Varus who went to Syria in 6 B. C." If Quirinius served 
during this period, at least two of the legati must have had a 
period of serviee of rot more than two years. Even the most 
determined advocate of the trustworthiness of Luke, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay,** has Seen troubled by the difficulties and has 
come to the coae:usicn that at the time of the war there were 
two legati of Syria, Quirinius to take charge of the war, and 
Saturninus, to whom Ramsay would assign the internal admin- 
istration of the province. But why, in that case, one may ask, 
does not Luke menticn Saturninus rather than Quirinius? 
There is moreover no parallel in Roman provincial organization 
for such a div:sion of authority among two provincial legates, 
and it seems contrary to the principles of Augustus’ provincial 
system.!? 

There is less reascn than is commonly supposed to assume 
that the territary of the Homonadeis was included in the sphere 
of operations of the legatus of Syria‘ From the time of 
Antony’s power until the reign of Vespasian the old province of 
Cilicia seems not to have existed. Most of it was parcelled 


was exceeded than that the minimum was not reached. See Premer- 
stein, s. v. legati, E. E., 1140. 

11 For the evicense se» Mommsen, op. cit., 166. Tke discovery of the 
milestones of the Via febaste has led most scholars to an earlier date 
for Quirinius’ fist governorship than 3-2 B.C, whick was suggested by 
Mommsen. Blackman, Älio, XVII, 104 ff., favors 11-10 B. C. 

1? Ramsay, Wes Ohrist Born at Bethlehem, A Study on the Oredi- 
bility of Luke, 1898; Zor his later views altered in details by subse- 
quent discoveries cf inscriptions see J. E. S., VII (1917) 229-283, and 
The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New 
Testament (192C), 283 ff. 

18 The inserip-ion from the senatorial province cf Africa (O.T. L., 
VIII, 25967) cited by Eamsay is not a genuine parallel for the division 
of authority in an imperial province like Syria. It shows two legati, 
one of whom is She regular commander of the African legion, acting as 
commissioners te mark the old boundaries of the province. 

14 Against the assumoiion that Cilicia Pedias was under the legatus 
of Syria see Gwatsxin, Yappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Provinoe, 
Univ, of Missou-i Studies, V (1930), 50-52. 
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out by Antony to client kings, chief among whom was Amyntas ` 


of Galatia. Even Augustus preferred to have the mountainous 
and almost impassable coast of Cilicia Tracheia ruled by local 
dynasts rather than by legati." The only cases where legati of 
Syria are known to have’ been active in the region are explained 
by special conditions. When Piso, who went as legatus to 
Syria in 17 A. D., after abandoning his province because of his 


difheulties with Germanicus, heard of the death of Germanicus, 


he decided to return to Syria, but before doing so he sent word 
to the Cilician chieftains asking them to help him with auxil- 
iaries (Tac. Ann., IT, 751f.). He occupied the coast town of 
Celenderis in the more accessible part of Cilicia "Tracheia and 
was successfully besieged there by Sentius, the legatus who had 
assumed control of Syria after the death of Germanicus. Piso’s 
message to the Cilician chieftains, his occupation of Celenderis, 
and Sentius’ siege of him there have been taken as indications 
that Cilicia was in the sphere of the legatus of Syria. But 
since this was virtually an occasion of civil war, it is unsafe to 
base conciusions on the operations of the period. As a matter 
of fact there is in Tacitus’ earlier account (Ann., IT, 58) of the 
difficulties between Germanicus and Piso an indication that 
even Cilicia Pedias, which adjoined Syria and was easy to reach 
from it, was beyond the jurisdiction of Piso. Vonones, the 
claimant to the Parthian throne, was in Syria where he had 
ingratiated himself with Piso, and the Parthian king protested 
against his retention there. Germanicus, in response to the 
complaint, sent Vonones to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia Pedias 
which was presumably beyond Piso’s province. Later in the 
reign of Tiberius, Vitellius, legatus of Syria, sent troops to the 
Clitae, a people of Cilicia Tracheia who opposed a census (Tac. 
Ann., VI, 41). From this event no conclusion as to the scope 
of the Syrian legate’s jurisdiction can be drawn, for Vitellius 
not only commanded in his own province of Syria but had 
imperium maius in the east (Ann., VI, 32). The only real 


15 Strabo XIV, 5,6 (p. 671) edpvois yap Svros ToU rórov wpds Ta Ayerhpıa 
xal kara 'y5v kal xara Oddarray ... éddxes mpós mav rò rowdro BarikeverGar 
pov robs Tömovs Ñ bd rois, Popalow ipyendoww elvat rois él ras xploas mep- 
mojévois, ol uhr’ del wapetvar Euedrov phre pel Swrdwy, 

1* Cf. Ann., III, 12, armis repetita provincia. See also III, 14 and 16. 
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indication of a cloge> union between Syria anc Cilicia is given 
by a record of a kosy of Syrians, Phoenicians, and Cilicians 
which dates from th» Domitianie period or later." But the 
Cilicians who gathe-»d at Antioch with Syrians and Phoeni- 
cians in a league assembly could hardly have come from the 
inaccessible regions of the Eomonadeis. They must have been 


inhabitants of the fit coast of Cilicia Pedias which adjoined 


Syria. 

There are several other capacities in which Quirinius may 
‚have acted in the war. He may have held a special command 
created for the war «Lich perhaps seemed important enough to 
call for the services >È a tried general of consular rank. But 
he may also have bezn legatus of Galatia or Pamphylia or pro- 
consul of Asia.!* 

As Professor Brotghton's paper shows, it was from the north 
that the territory ci the Homonadeis could best be reached, 
though the approact throuzh Pamphylia which followed the 
line of Servilius Isairieus' campaigns was also possible. If the 
army took the easier gpproach from. the north, the command- 
ing officer must have operated in Galatia, the province formed 
from the kingdom watch Amyntas willed to the Romans at his 
death in 25. Galatia was organized as an imperial province 
governed by legat» who were of praetorian rank.? There were 
no regular legions ziationed in the province, the only troops 
being auxiliaries.  Quirinius, as an ex-consular, would not, 
according to the usual arrangement, have been sent to Galatia. 
In the years when Agrippa, as Augustus! colleague in power, 
was in the east thes seem to have been no provincial legates, 
even in Syria where zhe chief army was stationed. But it is 


17 7, &. R., 1, 445, kwov Zuplas Kidtixias Gowelkgs Ev ’Ayrıoxela. The 
inscription is cited by Anderson in his review of Gwatkin, op. cit., 
Class. Rev., XLV (198I), p. 190. 

15 Groag thinks Quirin-us served either as a special commander or as 
proconsul of Asia; Deisau, Römische Kaiserzeit, II, 2, 612, n. 4, sug- 
gested that he was legstus of Eamphylia. 

19 The first governor of GaEtia, M. Lollius, who began his term 
immediately after the formation of the province in 25, was of prae- 
torian rank. Cf. Grozg, s. v. Lollius (11), R.F. On the status of 
the Galatian legaté later see Marquardt, Röm. Staatsverw., I, p. 361, 
n. 1. 
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possible that a man of the rank and experience of Quirinius was 
chosen for the province and the war and provided with a legion 
after the death of Agrippa removed the strong hand of the gen- 
eral who had been in charge of operations in the east for a num- 
ber of years.”° . | 

If the Homonadeis were attacked from the south, troops 
would naturally have approached not from the inaccessible 
coast of Cilicia Tracheia but from Pamphylia where they would 
have come either by sea or overland from Asia. Professor 
Broughton has diseussed the status of Pamphylia at this time 
and the command held by L. Calpurnius Piso who is said to 
have been in charge of it in 18 B.C. It is uncertain whether 
Pamphylia was an. independent province or was combined, as 
it apparently was after Pharsalus, with Asia. Piso, an experi- 
enced general of consular rank, was apparently serving as a 
legatus of Agrippa. He was perhaps sent to Pamphylia to 
undertake the war against the Homonadeis, but recalled because 
of the greater danger that threatened in the Chersonese. Qui- 
rinius, another experienced general, may have been a special con- 
sular legate despatched to Galatia, or, like Piso not long before, 
to Pamphylia, his object in either case being the conquest of 
the Homonadeis. 

It is also possible that Quirinius fought the war as proconsul 
of Asia, the only eastern province besides Syria which was regu- 
larly assigned to a consularis. This is a suggestion of Groag, 
and there is some evidence in its favor which has not come to 
his notice. An inscription from Attaleia gives a series of dates 
in the Roman and Pamphylian calendar. Kubitschek” has 
shown that the Pamphylian dates are calculated from the same 
New Year’s Day (September 23, Augustus’ birthday) as the 
calendar instituted in Asia in 9-8 B.C. by the proconsul Paul- 
lus Fabius Maximus. An obvious explanation of the identity 
of calendar would be that Pamphylia, before its organization 
with Lycia into a separate province, was governed with the prov- 


20 As a parallel for such an arrangement one may cite the case of 
Pliny, a consularis who was sent by Trajan as legatus Augusti pro 
praetore consulari potestate to Pontus and Bithynia, a senatorial prov- 
ince regularly assigned to praetorü, 

21 Jahreshefte, VIII (1905), p. 108. For the inscription see also 
I. G. R., III, 785. 
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ince of Asia. The lack of evic2nce for governors of Pamphylia 
in the period makes it not impossible that such was its status 
at the time of the conquest of tne Homonadeis. If that was the 
case, we sLould have a restorai-on at some time after Amyntas’ 
death of the union of Asia an- Pamphylia which was in exist- 
ence after Pharsalus. 

The difficulty in ascepting the suggestion that Quirinius was 
proeonsul of Asia lies not in the geographical association of the 
two regions but in the use of e proconsul to command an army. 
Yet the strict separation of croconsuls and armies which we 
find, at a later period had not been fully carried through in the 
reign of Augustus. The legi-n regularly stationed in Africa 
was under the commard of the proconsuls until a special legatus 
was sent cut under Caligula > command 1t.? In Macedonia 
the proconsul, an ofücial usuelly of praetorian rank, waged a 
number of wars under Augustus. In Illyricum the proconsul 
P. Silius had to put down an uprising of the Camunni and 
Vennii. Asia which like Africa regularly had a governor of 
consular rank may have had a legion in it which the proconsul 
commande] in the Augustan period.”* | 

Yet the fact remairs that though the general in such a war 
may have held some other office, he may also have been com- 
mander of the chief legionary forces of the east, legatus of 
Syria. But here there are tw: difficulties, first that the list of 
governors of Syria for the perird of the war appears, as we have 
seen, to be already ccmplete, and second, that Josephus, who 
makes a statement about Quirinius’ experience in his account 


22 Tac, Hist., IV, 48: Legio in Africa auxiliaque tutandis imperii 
finibus sub divo Augusto Tibericque principibus prosonsuli parebant. 
Mox G. Caesar turbidus animi az Marcum Silanum obtinentem Afri- 
cam metuens ablatam proconsuli legionem misso in eam rem legato 
tradidit. 

283 For a list of proconsuls eommanding armies see Premerstein, 
Jahreshefte. Y (1898), Beiblatt, 164; VII (1904), 224; Groag, Jahres- 
` hefte, Beib:att, XXII (1924), 4:0 and 460. Quirinius was himself 
perhaps fightirg as proeonsul against the Marmaridae and Gara- 
mantes. 

2 It is worth noting that it is uncertain where the legio XII Fulmi- 
nata (mentioned in inscriptions ci Pisidian Antioch) was stationed in 
the Augustan period. Later it was in Syria. See Ritterling s. v. 
legio, R. E., 1705 ff, ' 
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of the census of 6 A. D., says nothing of his previous connection 
either with Syria or with the taking of the census. Josephus’ 
fullest account (Ant., XVIII, 1, 1) reads: Kuphvios 8é, ray eis 
Tiv BovAyv cvvayonévoy ávgp, Tás Te GAAas apyas émvrereAexos kai Oui 
vagGv Ödeioas Uraros yevéobat, rå Te dÀÀa üfwparı péyas, aiv 
öAlyoıs Ent Zuplas wapüv imo Katoupos Sikaio0ÓTrqgs tov  EÜvovs 
dmegraAnevos Kal tantis TOY ovolwYy yevgoópevos. The omission of 
any reference to an earlier governorship here is hard to explain 
on any other supposition than that iv had not occurred. 

Now it happens that in Christian sources there is not entire 
unanimity in naming Quirinius as the governor under whom 
the census was taken at the time of the birth of Jesus. One of 
the best scholars among the early fathers, Tertullian, says that 
the census was conducted by Sentius Saturninus whose tenure 
of the Syrian command we know from Josephus to have 
included the year 8 B.C. Perhaps Tertullian has preserved 
the true tradition, and the name of Quirinius has slipped into 
the text through a mistake either of Luke or of an early copyist. 
As a matter of fact the confusion may extend to the whole 
verse; atry dmoypadn poro éyévero dyeuovevovros THs  Xvpías 
Kupyviov. The ‘ first enrolment’ ought to be the famous one 
conducted in 6 À. D. 

But there is still the question whether Luke—or Tertullian— 
is worthy of eredence in the account of the holding of a census 
in Judaea at the time of the birth of Jesus or whether, as has 
often been suggested, the details about the census were invented 
to show that Jesus, a Galilean, was born, as the prophets said 
the Messiah should be, in the city of David. It seems desirable 
to summarize the results of recent investigations which bear 
upon the census.?® 

There is-no support from any non-Christian writer for the 
statement of Luke that Augustus ordered a census of the whole 
Roman world." The three censuses which he himself records 
in his Res Gestae were, as far as we know, enumerations only of 


25 Adv. Marcionem, 4, 19, census—actcs sub Augusto in Iudaea per 
Sentium Saturninum. 

2° [n assembling this material Ramsay’s work in the two books cited 
has been invaluable, but his attitude is not dispassionate. Compare 
his statement, The Bearing etc., p. 223. 

#7 See Mommsen, Röm. Staatsrecht, IIS, 417. 
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Roman citizens, and that was also the case with the census 


under Claudius. On the other hand the census conducted by 
Vespasian was perhaps a general enrolment of population, both 
citizens and non-citizens.?? I= the provinces censuses of non- 
Romans seem to have been taken at regular intervals from the 
time of the Republic. 'They occurred every five years in Sicily 
in the days of Verres (Cic. Verr., II, 139) and every fourteen 
years in Egypt during the Empire. The fact that lists of non- 


Romans divided according to fheir property qualifications could. 


be secured in Cyrene in 7-6 B.C. is a good indication that 
census records were fa-rly well up to date at that time.?? 

It is thus likely thet censuses were held in Syria before the 
enrolment of 5 A. D. which inzluded both Syria and the newly- 
formed province of Jadaea. But it is more dificult to deter- 
mine whether the cengus would have been extended to the realm 
of the client king Herod. Part of Herod's kingdom. certainly 
paid tribute to the Romans bui it is uncertain whether Judaea 
did and whether the tribute, if exacted, would have been based 
upon a census. Jucaea hac been placed under tribute by 
Pompey (Joseph. Bell, I, 154), and had apparently been 


released from it by Caesar, t1ough the evidence on the latter 


point is far from clear." Herod is mentioned by Appian 
(B.C., V, 75) among the kings whom Antony confirmed in 
their rule on condition that they continue to pay a prescribed 
tribute. But the sub’ects of Herod named by Appian are the 
Idumaeans and Samarians, and the omission of the Jews has 
been interpreted to mean that they were free from tribute. A 


28 Phlegon, wept paxpofiwp, Jacoky, Frag. der griech. Hist., II B, p. 
1187 (Müller, F. H. GŒ., III, pp. €08 ff.) has a list of men and women 
who lived a century or more which came from the Vespasianic 
census records (cf. Pliny, N.H. VIL, 162). His list includes names 
from the eighth region o= Italy ard also from Macedonia, Bithynia, and 
Lusitania. See Mommsen, l. c., end E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfänge 
des Christentuns, I, 51, n. 2. 

2? See the first of the Augustan edicts recently discovered in Cyrene 
and the discussion of it by Stroux and Wenger, Abhand. der bay. 
Akad., XXXIV, 2, p. 97. 

39 See the corrupt passage in Ceesar’s edict quoted ky Josephus, Ant., 
XIV, 10, 5-6, and the translation of it in the Latin version (quoted in 
Niese's edition). 
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similar conelusion has been drawn from Josephus’ statements 
about the opposition of the Jews to the census of 6 A. D." 

For the activity of a client king in taking a census in his 
realm one may cite again the case of the Clitae, a people of 
Cilicia Tracheia (Tae. Ann., VI, 41). In 36 A.D. their king, 
Archelaos, who owed his kingdom to the Romans, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to carry out a census in the Roman manner among his 
people. It is possible that Herod acted similarly in his realm. 
In that case the opposition to the census of 6 A. D. would have 
been aroused less by the enrolment itself than by the fact that 
the officials conducting it were not native but Roman. 

Luke’s statement that every man was commanded to go to 
his own city to be enrolled has signiticant parallels in Egyptian 
records.” Among the papyri dealing with the census held in 
Egypt every fourteen years during the Empire are various docu- 
ments providing for the enrolment by household, 7 xarà oixiay 
droypadn. One of them, dating from 104 A. D., is a command 
of the prefect of Egypt that those outside their own nome 
return to their own households to be enrolled.” Still other rec- 
ords, the relation of which to the census seems now to be estab- 
lished, mention not the household but the i8ía, the place of origin 
to which men could on an occasion like the taking of the census 
be forced to return.** The idea of the iia was familiar else- 
where in the east. Whatever our decision about the historical 
accuracy of Luke, he seems to have been recording a custom 
familiar in Judaea when he says that everyone was ordered to 
go to his own city (eis thv i(av addi) to be enrolled. 


31 For the view that Judaea was free ‘from tribute see Mommsen, 
Provinces, II, 176. Against this view see Marquardt, Röm. Staats- 
verwaltung?, I, 405 ff. See the statement p. 408 “so ist auch Herodes 
selbst factisch als ein procurator des Kaisers mit dem Königstitel zu 
betrachten." Cf. Joseph. Bell. I, 21, 4 (Ant, XV, 10, 3). 

32 On the census in Egypt see Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 192-6, and 
the articles Aaoypaóía (by Laum) and Acoypddos (by Preisigke) in the 
Realencyclopaedie, Cf. Johnson and Van Hoesen, Papyri in the Prince- 
ton University Collection, J.H.U. Studies in Archaeology (1929), 
pp. XV ff. 

23 Wilcken, op. cit., II, no. 202; first published by Kenyon and Bell, 
Greek Papyri in ihe British Museum, III, p. 125. See Deissmann, 
Light from the Ancient Hast*, 270 ff. 

34 Cf. Rostovizeff, Studien zur Geschichte des römischen Kolonates, 
306 ff. 
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There is moreover a curious correspondence in date between 
the periods of zhe Egyptian census and the census of Judaea. 
The earliest record of a xarà o!klay droypabn dates from the year 
61-62, but the census itself seems to be attested as early as 
19-20 A.D. Iz is generally believed to have been instituted 
under Augustus. Wilexen suggests either 5-6 A.D. or 10-9 
B. C. as the firs: era. It is a significant fact that 5-6 practically 
corresponds wita the census of Quirinius in Syria and Judaea. 
The earlier era brings us very close to the Syrian governorship 
with which Tertullian associated the census at the birth of 
Jesus, that of Sentius Saturninus who was there in 8 B. C. and 
may well have begun his office as early as 10-9. It is possible 
from this cur:ous correspordenee in dates, which Ramsay 
pointed out*5* that the regions which had made up the Ptole- 
maic and Seleucid kingdoms had their enrolment at the same 
time. 

Moreover 10-3 is just a yeer before Augustus’ second census 
of Roman citizens, that of 8 3.0. It seems to have been cus- 
tomary in Italien municipalities to take the census a year before 
the lustrum in Rome.‘ The census of 8 B.C. differed from 
those of 28 B. 2. and 14 A. D. in that Augustus himself held 
it without a colleague. Is it possible that it differed also in that 
it included not only all eitizens but all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world? It ss shortly after this, in 7-6 B. C. that 
Augustus in w-iting to the peoole of Cyrene made provisions 
which were founded on the assumption that lists of non-citizens 
divided according to their property qualification were avail- 
able." If however tae censts of 8^B. C. included the whole 


3 Ramsay also associates with the Egyptian census era the census of 
the Clitae in 35. It is a year later than the census era 33-4. 

3e The list of magistrates prese-ved from Venusia (O.T. L., IX, 422) 
shows that in 29 B. C., the year before Augustus’ first census, duumviri 
quinquennales, the regular census offieials, were appointed in Venusia. 

37 The edict ovens with Augustus’ statement that he has found 
(ebplokw) the number of Roman citizens in Cyrene possessing a census 
qualifying them for jury duty to be only 215. In the rest of the docu- 
ment it is eviden; that fhe emperor has no list of non-citizens at hand, 
but he assumes that the records ere available. He is answering a com- 
plaint, and it may be tkat the numbers are based not on figures which 
he has secured from the census bureau in Rome but on figures given in 
the communication which he is £nswering. For a different conclusion 
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population, Augustus saw fit to mention only the record of 
citizens in his Res Gestae, and Christian writers have preserved 
the only reference to the general census. 

Luke, who probably lived through the great census of Vespa- 
sian, may of course have been reading the conditions of his own 
time into his account both of the universal enrolment ®® and of 
the accompanying order that every man go to his own city. But 
the knowledge of the empire which he elsewhere shows perhaps 
gives ground for more faith in his accounts of the past. Al- 
though he is probably wrong in naming Quirinius as governor 
of Syria before the death of Herod, he may be right in saying 
that a census of Judaea took place in the days of Herod for 
which everyone was commanded to return to his own city. It is 
perhaps not impossible that he is right in the statement that 
this census was part of an enrolment of all the population of 
the Roman world. 


Lity Ross TAYLOR. 
Bryn Mawr CoLLEGE. 


see Premerstein, Zeitschr. der Sav. Stift., Roman. Abt. XLVIII (1928), 
448 ff, 
*8 See Meyer, op. cit., I, 51. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE WAR WITH THE HOMONADEIS. 


[Inseriptions found b» Ormeroc at Ghyaras give added support to 
Ramsay's view that the territory oi the Homonadeis was situated on the 
northern slopes of the Taurus abouz Lake Trogitis. The evidence regard- 
ing the existence of a separate province of Pamphylia under Augustus 
is uncertain, and Piso's command there in 13 B.C. was probably con- 
nected with preparations for the Bomonadensian war. The character of 
the war as well as proved uses of she terms Cilicia and Cilices together 
give a satisfactory meaning for the MS reading per Oiliciam in Tacitus, 
Annals, III, 48.] 


I. The Territory of the Homonadeis. 


From Strabo we learn that the Homonadeis were Cilicians,! 
that they bordered upon the Pisidians from whom they were to 
be distinguished, and that both they and the Isaurians bor- 
dered upon Oilicia Tracheia,* strictly defined as the region 
directly east of Pamohylia, anc extending from the southern 
coast of Asia Minor to the crest of the Taurus range. There is, 
as Ramsay has pointed out,* but one general area which satis- 
fies these requirements, that on the northern slope of the Tau- 
rus about Lake Trogitis (Sogla Göl), and west of Isaura =e 
(Zengibar Kalessi ).5 

There is a series of fixed 2oints which defines their limits 
more closely, and confirms Ramsay’s view. They were bounded 
on the east by the Isaurians,* whose chief centers were Isaura 
Palaea (Zengibar Kalessi) and Isaura Nea (Dorla), on the 
south-west by the territories of Selge and of Catenna.? As 


1 See III, below. 

214.5. 24: wal ol *Oporvxócis kal dudce wrelovs of cuvdrropres Tots Tioldais. 

3 14. 5. 1: wéxpe kal rOr mpooBóppev rreupdv TO» rept “Ioaupa xal rods ‘Opo- 
vaddas wexpı ris Tiotdlas, 

t Ramsay, B. 8. A., 1002-3, 268 end map, Plate V.; J.R.8., 1917, 
pp. 229 f. 

5 For these and the sites mentioned below see  Kiepert, Karte von 
Kleinasien, massstab 1: 400,000. CIII. Konia, and DIII. Ermenek. 
See the line map: on p. 136 of this article. 

? Pliny, H. N., V., 94: cotermina ili (genti Isauricae) gens Homa- 
nadum, 

' Selge at Seruk on the west bank of the Köprü Su (Eurymedon), 
Catenna at Godena on the east bank of the Manavghat Chai (Melas). 
Strabo, 12.7.1: euwvades & elai rotrows (the Homonadeis) of re äAkoı 
WtolSa: kal ol Zeryets ... Karerveis 8u0901 Dedyetar Kal ‘Opovadedar, 
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Selge once had a population of 20,000 people,® and Catenna 
could put 8000 hoplites in the field,® both must have had a con- 
siderable territory. A definite indication is given by four 
inscriptions found by Ormerod.? As they were published in a 
note connected with a study of the campaigns of Servilius 
lsauricus, their significance in relation to the Homonadeis 
should be emphasized here. They were found at Ghyaras 
(Karas), east of the upper valley of the Melas, and record hon- 
ours paid by the senate and people of Selge to several members 
of a certain family. Since no other ethnicon is mentioned it 
appears that this family was Selgan, and that Ghyaras was in 
the territory of Selge. It is probable that the territory of Selge 
extended to the main ridge of the Taurus, known here through 
part of its length as Haidar Dagh. Catenna probably also 
extended to the Haidar Dagh farther south. The Homonadeis 
were therefore confined on this side to the northern slopes of 
the Taurus. On the north-west a limit is set by the territory 
of Amlada,™ the site of which has been discovered at Asar 
Dagh, in the valley between Lakes Caralis and Trogitis, a city 
which existed at least from the second century B. 0.7? 
Vasada™ at Kestel Dagh and Dalisandus, if the latter is ċor- 
rectly located at Seidi Sheher,!* may also have bounded them, 
but Ramsay has suggested that Dalisandus may have been at 
first a village of the Homonadeis which developed after the 
tribe was pacified and divided.'” Farther north the territory of 
the Orondeis with its two cities of Pappa (Yonuslar) and Mis- 
thia (Fassiler) marks a sure limit. Sedasa at Ak Kilisse 
east of Lake Trogitis was certainly within the area of some 


8 Strabo, 12. 7. 3. 

? Polybius, 5. 73. 

1? Published and discussed in J. R. S., 1922, pp. 53-5. 

11 Jiithner, Patsch, Knoll, and Swoboda, Vorlüufiger Bericht über eine 
archäologische Expedition nach Kleinasien, Praga, 1904; pp. 22 f. 

1? Dittenberger, OGIS, 751. 

13 Jüthner, op. cit., p. 19. Its territory bordered on that of Amlada, 
and these two divided the valley between the lakes; see Ramsay, 
J. R. 8., 1917, 252. 

4 Ramsay, B. S. A., 1902-3, 270. 

15 Ramsay, Hist. Geog., 335. 

1° See Ramsay, Hist. Geog., 398; B. B8. A., 1902-3, 243 f.; 254, 266, 
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tribe, and most probab.y within tàat of the Homonadeis." The 
‘site of their main center Homanz remains unknown. 

We have no evidenc? upon which to fix their exact limit on 
the south, where it was most probably the line of the Haidar 
Dagh, or on the west. Strabo daseribes them as living among 
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steep and for the most part impassable heights of the Taurus, 
but,possessing a hollcw and fertile plain divided into several 
glens which they tillec although they dwelt in the surrounding 
cliffs and caves.”® Ramsay has shown how well this description 
suits the peculiar physical conditions and genuine fertility of 


11 Ramsay, Hist, Geog, 335; Sterreit, Wolfe Ewpedition, 240: 
&öokelv T]? Slhuly [Lledaréwy ody war! mAn[delı, . . . Huds re kal robs 
dpocdveis hußv. . . . Note also in Ormerod, op. cit., p. 48, Calder's sug- 
gestion that Sedasa is the name which was corrupted to Gedusa in 
Cicero's list of lands mače ager publicus by Servilius Isauricus. 

18 12, 6. 5, 
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the area about Lake Trogitis.1® Jüthner, finding such an area 
in the Kembos Ova south of Lake Caralis and west of Lake 
Trogitis, suggested that this was the one Strabo meant?" The 
suggestion seems improbable, but as a tribe which had a chief 
city and forty-four hill villages," and which at the end of a 
rather difficult and severe struggle yielded 4000 male captives 
in the prime of life to be distributed among the neighbouring 
cities ° must have occupied a considerable. area, the possibility 
that their territory extended west of Lake Trogitis and north 
of Selge to the Kembos Ova can not be excluded. 


II. Roman Strategy and the Status of Pamphylia. 


Roman strategy in the conduct of the war against the Homo- 
nadeis was naturally conditioned by the fact that it was part of 
a larger struggle? to pacify the raiding tribesmen of the north- 
ern slopes of the Taurus from western Pisidia to the borders of 
Cappadocia. King Amyntas of Galatia had made a beginning. 
He had taken Cremna on the west,” and had seized Derbe and 
Laranda on the east from the pirate Antipater. With Roman 
consent he had also occupied Isauria, and had made expeditions 
into Pisidian and Homonadensian territory. It is extremely 
unlikely that the areas he had occupied remained peaceful after 
he was killed in 25 B.C. In fact we are told® that the area 
from Derbe and Laranda southward into Cilicia Tracheia was 
given to Archelaus of Cappadocia because the restless character 
of the people made the Romans prefer to govern it by means of 
client princes. Rome inherited the kingdom of Amyntas and 
with it his problem. 

For a few years little was TEN The reorganization of the 
kingdom of Amyntas could hardly have progressed far when 
Agrippa in 23 B. C. was given general control in the East. In 


19 Ramsay, J. R. S., 1917, 229 f.; and esp. 247 f. 


20 Op. cit., pp. 33-4. 1 See III, below. 
21 Pliny, H. N., V, 94. 3 Strabo, 12. 6. 4. 
22 Strabo, 12. 6. 5. 3 Strabo, 14. 5. 6. 


t See Mommsen, Res Gestae*, pp. 162-5, on the commands of Agrippa 
in the East. The delay in dealing decisively with the tribesmen may be 
explained by the important foreign negotiations and the immense 
amount of civil and military Een which were going on during 
this period, 
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20 B. C., when Augustus himself was in the East, Elaeussa, 
. much of Cilicia Trazheia and probably the area including 
Cybistra and Laranda as far as Derbe, the so-alled eleventh 
strategia, was given to Archelaus of Cappadocia, a double 
stroke of policy, since it made him responsible for order in a 
turbulent region and recognized his inherited righi to that 
region. It was also soon after 25. B. C. that Antioch of Pisidia 
was founded as a Roman military colony,? probably with the 
purpose of protecting the valley of the lake region from raids, 
and of securing a gooc base in the north for future operations. 
A study of the map” reveals that it was a natural center and 
rallying point for opezations on this front. The Romans who 
possessed contrel of the province of Asia, and of the Oilician 
Gates, through which they could readily draw men from the 
Syrian legions, could best launch their main attacks from the 
north as Amyntas had done. Certain inscriptions of Antioch 
which may date from the period of the war, and especially the 
system of military roads built and military colonies founded 
north of the Taurus bv 6 B. C. with Antioch as center, indicate 
that the main attack was actually made from this side.? 

But apart from the »ooty-gathering expedition of Gaius Man- 
lius in 189 B. C., whose main objective was northern Galatia, 
the Romans had had their chief experience with the Taurian 
mountaineers, especially with the Orondeis, Hcmonadeis, and 
Isaurians in the campaigns of Servilius Isauricus, whose 
achievement in crossirg the steep southern face of the Taurus 
from a base in Pamphylia had: justly roused Roman admira- 
tion.‘ Pompey's operations against the pirates had involved 


®Dio, 54.9.2; Strabo, 14.5.0; 12.1.4; see Ramsay, Hist. Geog., 
pp. 337, 371. 

* See Ramsay, J. R. 8., 1916, p. 83 £, for the evidence. 

7 See p. 134, note 5, and p. 136. 

8 Oheesman, J. 2. S., 1313, 252 f.; Ramsay, J. R. S., 1917, pp. 242 f. 
The honorary duumvirate of Quirinius need not necessarily be referred 
to the period of his command; see Dessau, Klio, 1921, 2521. For the 
Via Sebaste, see CIL, III, 6974; 12217; 14185; 14401. 

° Cicero, De Leg. Agr., ii, 50; Ormerod, J. R. S., 1922, pp. 47. 

10 Ormerod, I. c. 48f. This view has been criticized by Ramsay, 
J.H.S., 1928, 46, and Klio, 1929, 381, but is maintained by Ormerod 
in 0.A.H., IX, 355. On two routes from Side over the Taurus to 
the region of tha lakes, see Ormerod, I. c., p. 49, and 53-5; also Jüthner, 
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preparations to penetrate inland from the southern coast. The 
memory of these achievements might well recommend at least & 
consideration of the military possibilities of an attack from the 
south, and Pamphylia would most probably be considered, as 
Cilicia Tracheia is an even more difficult region. 

Furthermore, in & war involving the pacifieation of such an 
extensive area it was necessary that the Pamphylian passes 
should be guarded, and plans laid to carry on a combined move- 
ment, if such seemed feasible, from south and north.? Such a 
plan would explain the presence in Pamphylia in 13 B.C. 
shortly before the commencement of decisive operations, of 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso,? an able commander of consular rank. 

Piso's command brings up two related questions: what was 
the status of Pamphylia under Augustus? and what was the 
character of Piso’s authority? In an ambiguous passage Dio 
says!* that after the death of king Amyntas the portions of 
Pamphylia which had formerly been assigned to him áme0005 Të 
iw vous. Dio uses the word vouós with the meaning province,!® 
&rebóÓs may mean * were restored’ or “were given or assigned’. 
The former meaning implies, since no province of Pamphylia is 
known prior to this date,’® that these areas were added to some 
province of which Pamphylia had previously been a part. It is 
probable that Caesar had added Pamphylia to the province of 
Asia when he reorganized Asia Minor after the battle of Zela," 


op. cit., pp. 41f. When Cicero went to his province in 51 B.C. he 
wished to join his army near Iconium as soon as possible (Ad Fam., iii, 
5.4; Hunter, J. R. 8., 1913, 73 £.), but was willing to land at Side to 
suit the convenience of Appius (Ad Fam., ii, 6. 1). There must have 
been a practicable direct route from Side to Iconium. A military action 
from the south against hostile tribesmen would however he extremely 
difficult. 

11 Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, pp. 239-40. 

12 This was apparently the unfulfilled plan of the war of Isauricus, 
Ormerod, J. R. S., 1922, 36 f. l 

18 Djo, 54. 34.6: Aobkıos Mliewy éx IlauóvMas 95 ?pxe. See Anderson, 
J. R.K., 1917, p. 235, note 2. l 

14 53. 26. 3. 

15 For examples see Marquardt, Staatsverw., i, p. 375, note 4. 

18 The province of Pamphylia mentioned in Cicero, Verr., act. i. 4. 11, 
and quoted by Athenaeus, v, p. 213a, from Posidonius was regularly 
known as Cilicia. 

1t Bell, Alex., 78; Appian, B. O., ji, 92. 
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for it was part cf Asia in May, 43 B. C.!?^ Portions of it were 
given by Antonr to Amyntas in 86 B.C. and were after 25 
B. C. restored to their cwn province. According to this interpre- 
tation the provirce was Asia. Professor. Taylor Las pointed out 
above that the similarity of the Pamphylian and the Asian calen- 
dars indicates that there was some close relationship between 
Pamphylia and Asia al the time of the institution of the Asian 
calendar in 9 B. C. In that case Piso’s command in 18 B.C. 
would have to be interpreted as a special mission. (See below.) 

On the othe? hand, Dio may mean that the portions of Pam- 
 phylia were assiened to their own province. This would admit 
the interpretation favcured by Mommsen ? and Dessau,” that 
Pamphylia became a separate province. If it wes felt after 25 
B. C. that Pamphylia might later be an important command 
against the Taurian mountaineers, there was sufüclent reason 
why, in spite of sts small area, it saould be made a separate prov- 
ince and why it should be important enough to be under a con- 
sular in 13 B.C”? Moreover, in speaking of the formation of 
the province of Lycia and Pamphylia by Claudius in 43 A.D. 
Dio says, “Hs reduced the Lycians to servitude... and 
enrolled them irto the province of Pamphylia." The implica- 
tion is that the province of Pamphylia already existed as a sepa- 
rate entity. 


18 Cicero, Ad Fım., xii.15.5: classem fugientem persecuti sumus 
usque Sidam quae extrema regio est »rovinciae meae. The definiteness 
of the phrasing h2re is against Marjuardt's belief that: the union of 
Pamphylia with asia wes a temporary measure inspired by the exi- 
gencies of civil war. 

1° Dio, 49. 32.3. I know no further evidence regarding the adminis- 
tration of the rest of Pamphylia at this time, 

20 Provinces, I, p. 324, and 336 (Dickson’s translation). 

21 Gesch. d, Kaiszrzeit, <I, 2, p. 612. 

22 The war must be dated between the consulship of Quirinius in 12 
B. C. and the fourdation of the Augustan colonies in 6 B. C. Against 
the building of th» roads as evidence of the date, see Torr, Rev. arch., 
1920, p. 155. Grong, Jakresh., 1024. heibl, p. 460, note 58, points out 
that it may either have been finished or else not yet begun in 10 B.C. 
when it was voted to elose the temple cf Janus on the ground that wars 
. had ceased, Dio, &. 36.2. But the lull was short since fresh disturb- 
ances prevented the closing of the temple. Serious disturbances in 
Thrace had brougkt Piso away from Pamphylia in 13 B. C. 

23 60. 17. 3. 
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But if it did so exist it is odd that no governor or commander 
of Pamphylia except Piso is known before Claudius. There is 
another possibility suggested by Groag,** that Piso was acting as 
legate of Agrippa, who was in the East from 17-13 B. C. It is 
a noteworthy fact that during the period, 23-18 B. C., in which 
either Agrippa or Augustus himself was acting in the East no 
regular legati are known for the eastern provinces, even for 
Syria. Agrippa, however, did manage affairs in the East by 
means of legates.5 Piso was honoured with the title wpeo- 
Bevrys kai üvrwrpíryyos in an inscription of Hierapolis of 
Cilicia,?5 the chief town of the kingdom of Tarcondimotus 1L, 
and as legate of Augustus * commanded in Thrace from 13-11 
B.C. If, as seems most probable, he was legate of Agrippa he 
eould be thus active in various areas and in special missions, 
but his command in 13 B. C. would not be good evidence for the 
provincial status of Pamphylia. It seems, therefore, since one 
passage of Dio is ambiguous, since the second probably refers 


to a special command, and the third merely implies the previous . 


existence of & provinee of Pamphylia, that there is no. clear evi- 
dence for the existence of the province before 43 A.D. We have 
shown above that there is some indication that it was connected 
with Asia under Augustus. But Piso’s command in 13 B. C. is 
probable evidence of the progress of some work of military 
preparation. Anderson’s suggestion that his presence in Pam- 
phylia is connected with preparations for the war which Quiri- 
nius completed is well worth consideration. 


III. Expugnatis per Ciliciam H omonadensium castellis. 


Haupts emendation of per to super in this phrase (Tac., 
Ann., ii, 48) in which Tacitus describes the victory of Quiri- 
nius over the Homonadeis has been favoured by Nipperdey, 
Mommsen,! and Ramsay? on geographical grounds. The objec- 


24 Jahreshefte, 1924, beibl., p. 475. 

25 Dio, 53. 32.1: éxetoe pèr robs ÜrooTparjyovs Exe er, 

26 Keil and Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, 1915, beibl., p. 51. 

27 Marquardt, Stactaverw., i, p. 386; Dittenb., OGIS, 754. He was 
granted his father’s kingdom by Augustus in 20 B. C., Dio, 54. 9. 2. 

28 Velleius, ii, 98. After the death of Agrippa he would be a legate of 
Augustus, if he had not become one on being called from Pamphylia. 

1 Res Gestae*, p. 172. 

? J. R. 8., 1917, p. 258; also Groag, Jahreshefte, 1924, beibl., p. 449. 
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tions to the reeding per are twofold: the territory of the Homo- 
nadeis does noi li» in the district of Cilicia strictly defined, and, 
even if considered as part of Cilicia, was not large enough to 
justify the brcad movement implied in per. It is the purpose 
of this note to defend the manuscript reading, and to show that 
per Ciliciam has a satisfactory meaning. 

If Tacitus usec Cilic-a in a strictly territorial sense as equiva- 
lent to Cilicia T-acheia and Pedias, these objections are valid, 
for Strabo defines these regions as that part of Cilicia which 
lies south of the Taurus? and implies in the same passage that 
Isaura and the Homonadeis are on the borders, but not part, of 
Cilicia Trache:a. If Tacitus used it as the name of a Roman 
province super is Incorrect for the time of Quirinius, but pos- 
sibly correct for his awn; per is incorrect for both periods. 
Pisidia, Isauria, and the territory of the Homonadeis were all 
part of the province of Galatia until the union of Galatia and 
Cappadocia, ir which the two latter probably remained until 
after 138 A. D.’ The western and central portions of Cilicia 
Tracheia were noi incorporated into a Roman province until the 
time of Vespssien at the earliest, and possibly not until the 
early part of the second century. At the time of Quirinius 
these portions were under the rule of client princes, and there 
was no provinze of Cilicia above which the Homonadeis could 
lie. The solut:or. of the problem lies along another line. 

Strabo in his references to the Homonadeis consistently calls 
them Cilicians and distinguishes them from the Pisidians.’ In 
12. 6. 3-5 he states that Amyntas was killed by Cilicians, and a 
few lines later seys that he was killed by the Homonadeis. It 
is apparent, as Ramsay says,? that Strabo is using Cilicians and 
Homonadeis as imterchangeable terms. 

The term C_lices was used, as Ormerod has pointed out,® in 
an ethnic sense i5 inclade tribes on the northern as well as on 


314.5. 1: ris Kedxlas 8e ris gw roð Tavpov. 

* uéxpi kal Tv por Abppwy zAcvpQv r&v wepl“Ioavpa Kal rods 'Ouovaóéas uexpı 
THs ILwiblas. 

5 See Ramsay, B. 8. A., 1902-3, plate V; Ruge, Pauly-Wissowa, 13°, 
p. 2255; OIL, IIL, 312; 318; 6818; 6819; and ef. Dittenb., OGIS, 
576. Selge was probably incorporated in the province of Galatia by 
Augustus, Strabc, 12. 7. 3. 

"Ramsay, His:. Ceog., pp. 373f. ®© B. S. A., 1902-3, p. 269. 

* 12. 1. 1, and eisexhere. ? J. R. S., 1922, p. 50. 
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the southern slopes of the Taurus. Herodotus says (I, 72) that 
the Halys flows in part of its course $à Kıktkuy. These belonged 
to the Cilician, one of the ten strategiae of Cappadocia.!? The 
eleventh strategia which Strabo says the Romans gave to the 
predecessors of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was taken from 
Cilicia. Strabo cefines this strategia as the country around 
Castabala and Cybistra as far as Derbe. Conversely, it was 
because the Isaurians whom Strabo restricts to the region about 
Isaura Palaea (Zengibar Kalessi) and Isaura Nea (Dorla) were 
ethnically Cilicians that the name Isauria came to signify much 
of Cilicia Tracheia. The later province of Isauria made official 
an earlier usage. It appears therefore that the tribesmen of 
the northern slopes of the Taurus from the borders of Pisidia 
well into Cappadocia could be referred to as Cilicians, and their 
territory as Cilicia. I believe that Tacitus has used it in this 
sense. . 

Furthermore, there was no province in Asia Minor the terri- 
torlal meaning of which was more inconstant than the Roman 
province of Cilicia. The first command there under Antonius 
was little more than an authorization to cruise on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Sulla as praetor of Cilicia was active in 
Cappadocia in 92 B.C.!* Oppius is called governor of Pam- 
phylia. Servilius Isauricus as governor of Cilicia operated in 
Pamphylia and crossed the Taurus to Isauria, but there is no, 
evidence that he governed either in Tracheia or in Pedias,'® 
which were reduced by Pompey. Cieero governed a province 
which extended from Mount Salbacus to Mount Amanus, includ- 
ing Pamphylia, Lycaonia, and much of Phrygia. Although later 
reorganizations restricted the official use of the term there was 


10 Strabo, 12. 1. 4. l 

11 19. 1. 4: mposeyévero 9! borepor wap 'Pwualwy éx ris Kıkıklas rots mpò ? Apxe- 
Adov kal évdexdryn orparyyla d) wepl Karrdßaid Te kal Kúßiorpa uexpı TIS ’Avrı= 
mdrpov ToU Aporo? Aépfns. 

12 Strabo, 12. 6. 2, associates them with Lycaonia to which they were 
politically attached. The boundaries of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Isauria 
are not clear; cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geog., pp. 3611.; Ruge, Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, 13?, pp. 2253 f. 

1? See material in Taylor and West, A. J. A., 1928, pp. 9 f. 

14 De Viris IL., 75; Appian, Mith., 57; B.C. 1. tT. 

18 Athenaeus, v, p. 213a, quoting Posidonius. See page 139, n. 16. 

1* See Ormerod, J. R. 8., 1922, 35 f. 
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thus some basis in earlier Roman administrative usage for 
assigning an extended meaning to the word Cilicia. 

The territory of the Homonadeis was but a corner of Cilicia 
situated between Isaura and the Pisidian border, and has been 
thought too small to justify the preposition per in per Ciliciam. 
But the reduction of the Homonadeis was in itself a war of some 
magnitude. A tribe which had captured and killed: Amyntas, 
which consisted of a large town and forty-four hill forts, 
required a consular as commander against it, and at the end of 
a probably none too merciful struggle supplied 4000 male cap- 
tives in the prime of life!" was not an inconsiderable unit. In 
the second place, the war against the Homonadeis was part of a 
larger operation, the pacification of the tribesmen of the north- 
ern Taurus from western Pisidia to Cappadocia? Pliny, 
Strabo, and Tacitus ° mention only the tribe which was most 
difficult to subdue, but the previous activities of king Amyntas, 
the disturbed character of the region given to Archelaus,?? the 
founding of the militzry colonies, and the building of the mili- 
tary roads indicate thst the action was of wider extent, and that 
an important part of it was in the more extended Cilicia we 
have described above. The site of Colonia Lystra (Khatyn 
Serai), north of the Isaurians, north-east of the Homonadeis, 
and east of the Orondeis, is especially significant for the need of 
military action throughout this whole region. It may have been 
necessary also to extend AD southwards into Cilicia 
Tracheia. 

Tacitus has mentiored the chief action and the general region 
in which it took place. Those who have struggled with the topo- 
graphical vagueness of his account of the campaigns of Germani- 
cus will not allow the (act that he has mentioned only the Homo- 
nadeis to invalidate per Ciliciam as a description of the sphere 
of operations here. 


| T. R. S. BRoUGETON. - 
Brrn Mawr COLLEGE. 


17 Strabo, 12. 6. 5. 

18 See II, 

1? Pliny, H. N., v, 94; Strabo, l. c.; Tacitus, 2. c. 
29 Strabo 14. 5. 6. 
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[The Martiales mentioned by Cicero in pro Cluentio, 43, and the 
vernae mentioned by Decimus Brutus in ad Fam., 11, 19, 2, probably 
were serfs, not slaves; the coloni mentioned by Caesar in Bell, Civ., 1, 
56, probably were the descendants of Etruscan serfs and in a condition 
little better than serfdom.] 


The Roman law of the Republie and the early Empire did not 
recognize a status corresponding to ihat which we call serfdom. 
In the eyes of the law the persor was either slave or free. 
Further, there was then no Latin word consecrated to the mean- 
ing “seri.” IL is generally believed that the institution, although 
it was common enough in the ancient world, was not to be found 
in Romanized territory. 'There is evidence, however, that there 
were some instances of it in Cicero's day. ` 

Let us start with the Martiales of the temple of Mars at 
Larinum. „Our only information on them is Cicero's tantaliz- 
ingly incomplete account of how Ovpianicus tried to establish 
their freedom and Roman citizenship. He savs: 

Martiales quidam Larini appellabantur, ministri publici Martis atque 
ei deo veteribus institutis religionibusque Larinatium consecrati: quorum 
cum satis magnus numerus esset, cumque item, ut in Sicilia permulti 


Venerii sunt, sic illi Larini in Martis familia numerarentur, repente 
Oppianieus eos omnes liberos esse civesque Romanos coepit defendere.! 


On what theory did Oppianicus proclaim their freedom and 
 eitizenship? We know that the human appurtenances of many 
temples were serfs,? although there are no examples in Italy. 
The fact that the Martiales could he compared to the Veneri 
in Sicily suggests that they were serfs. Cicero tells us that 
Verres used the Veneri as publicas? a function which servi 
publici could not have discharged,* so that they must have 
been serfs, not slaves. Although Cicero's reference to a liberta 
Veneris Erycinae® has been taken to mean that the woman 
must formerly have been a slave,? we may assume that in the 
absence of a word signifying “freed from serfdom” libería 


1 Pro Cluentio, 15, 43. 
? Hepding, “ Hieroduloi,” in PW, VIII, 1466. 
5 Verr., ITI, 50, 55, 86, 89. 
* Buckland, The Roman Lew of Slavery, p. 320. 
5 Divinatio in Caec., 55. | 
° Hepding, p. 1467. 
4 145 
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can have that meaning beside its usual meaning. The Veneri, 

then, were serfs, so that the Mariiales probably were as well. 
The incident to which Cicero refers is more easily explicable 

on this theory. Oppianicus, whose character Cicero was trying 


to blacken in this speech, had had himself made quattuorvir of 


Larinum by force during the disturbances of the Sullan victory. 
Presently (in 74 B.C.) he announced that the Martiales were 
free men and Roman citizens. The decurions decided to take 
the matter to court and persuaded Cluentius to act for them. 
Although Cicero introduces the incident as another of Oppi- 
anicus’ misdeeds, he takes care to say nothing of the outcome. 
He tells us that the two were arguing the case at Rome, then 
slides gracefully inta an account of how Oppianicus tried to 
poison Cluentius. We may conclude that Oppianicus was not 
confounded and disgraced by the decision of the court and that 
his contention was more reasonable than Cicero cared to admit. 

If the Martiales ware slaves, it is difficult to see how Oppi- 
anicus could have made out a case for their freedom.’ If, on 
the other hand, they were serfs, he might plausibly have main- 
tained that they should be given full eitizenship. With the 
privileges of citizensnaip they would assume certain duties as 
well, so that from the Roman point of view it was desirable 
that they should acquire the superior status. We cannot say 
(and it is immaterial’ whether Oppianieus was moved by a sense 
` of duty, the hope of some gain, or merely a desire to annoy the 
people of Larinum. The fast that the full citizenship had 


recently been given che Italians doubtless encouraged him to: 


assert his view and to carry the matter to court at Rome. If 
Cluentius could not prove conclusively that the Martiales were 
slaves, the court was very likely to declare them free men, a 
proceeding which would be to Rome’s advantage. 

Aemilius Paullus’ freeing the serve? at Hasta in Spain in 189 
is somewhat illustrative? The fact that the server possessed 
land shows that they were serfs, not slaves (agram oppidumqu., 
quod ea tempestate posedisent, item possidere habereque iousit). 


" Von Premerstein, “ Clientes," in PW, IV, 42, suggests that they were 
^ former slaves given to the temple by manumissio sacrorum causa and 
that Oppianicus believed that they should have the same status as 
elientes, which implied citizenship. 

5 See Dessau, Inser. Lat., 15, for his decree, and Morten, * Bemer- 
kungen zum Decret des Paullus," in Hermes, 3 (1869), 265-267. 
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Paullus may have been rewarding them for services rendered, 
or setting up a new free class on the principle of “divide and 
rule,” or perhaps aiming merely at the acquisition of useful 
Roman allies. At any rate, the paucity of evidence of serfdom 
in Roman territory presumably indicates, as Mommsen suggests, 
that the Romans preferred not to have it and that Paullus in 
this case was acting in accord with the usual Roman policy. 
Oppianicus, who had often been in Rome, should have known 
of the principle. If we assume that he did and that he believed 
‚that the status of the Martiales was such that the principle 
would apply to them, his conduct becomes intelligible. 

The second instance was at Vicetia, in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
is recorded in some of Decimus Brutus’s letters to Cicero written 
in May, 43. In Ad Fam. 11, 10, 3, he says, “ Revertor nunc 
ad Antonium. Qui ex fuga cum parvulam manum peditum 
haberet inermium, ergastula solvendo omneque genus hominum 
abripiendo satis magnum numerum videtur effecisse." In 11, 
18, 2, “ Quacumque iit, ergastula solvit . . ." Then in 11, 
19, 2 comes the most significant remark: “ Vicetini me et M. 
Brutum praecipue observant. His ne quam patiare iniuriam | 
fieri in senatu vernarum causa a te peto. Causam habent 
optimam, officium in re p. summum, genus hominum adver- 
sariorum seditiosum et incertissimum." Antony, in his retreat 
after the senatorial victory at Mutina, had gathered recruits 
by every possible means. He had opened ergastula (according 
to his enemies, at least) and taken the slaves and gathered other i ! 
men as well. Among them, apparently, were the vernae about | | 
whom the citizens of Vicetia were complaining to the Senate. 

These vernae probably were not household slaves, but serfs. 
Antony would hardly have taken household slaves with him, 
but agricultural workers would have been desirable as soldiers. 
Justinus, as we shall presently see, used the word to designate 
the Etruscan serfs, and it was a natural word to use, since there 
was no Latin word consecrated to that meaning. The serf 
would be born into his master's possession, like the verna. If 
Decimus Brutus had meant ordinary servi, he doubtless would 
have used that word. Besides, Cisalpine Gaul had not been 
Romanized and urLanized long enough to have any considerable 
number of house slaves of the second generation. 

Among the Gauls (and Vicetia was largely a Celtie town) 
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there were several varieties of status which approximated serf- 
dom, so that we neec not be surprised at finding serfdom in 
Cisalpine Gaul. The solduri were least like serfs as we under- 
stand the term.? The Romans usually translated the word by 
devott. They were bands who surrounded various chieftains, 
fought with them, and were sworr not to survive them.!? 

The ambactt were somewhat more like serfs." Diodorus (5, 
29, 2) says that they were recruited from the very poor and 


were used as charioteers and spear-holders. Caesar (Bell. Gall., . 


6, 15, 2) says, “.. . ut quisque est genere copiisque amplissi- 
mus, ita plurimos circum se amkactos clientesque habet," and 
Polybius tells us (2, 17, 12) that the chiefs vied in the number 
of their slaves and wzpidepöuevo. The etymology of the word 
(see Holder) and Po.ybius translation of it suggest that they 
were free men who had got into an inferior situation, and Caesar 
says (6, 13), “ Plerique, cum aut aere alieno aut magnitudine 
tributorum aut iniur& potentiorum premuntur, sese in servi- 
tutem dicant nobilibus; quibus in hos eadem omnia sunt iura, 
quae dom-nis in servos." To Ennius the word was equivalent 
to servus (Festus, s. v.), but Poly»ius and Caesar both speak of 
slaves, and not as though they were the same as ambactt. 

Caesar zefers (1, 4) to a class of men whom he calls obaerati. 
Orgetorix brought to his trial his whole famalia (slaves), num- 
bering ten thousand, and all his clients and obaerati, of whom 
he had a large number. Caesar probably used the word as a 
rough equivalent for ambactus, the native word. In 6, 15, 2 
he speaks of ambacti and clients; here he speaks of obaeraü 
and clients, and he does not usa the words together, implying 
a differenze in their meanings, as he differentiates both from 
* client.” 

The grievance of the Catilinarians recorded in Sallust’s 
Catiline (83) may explain why Caesar chose this word as the 
handy translation of ambactus. Sallust gives what purports to 
be Manlits’ statement of grievances, the substance of which is, 
“We have taken up arms only because the cruel;y of the money 
lenders and the harshness of the praetors have made our persons 
insecure, sor we can no longer rely on the law forbidding seizure 


? A, Holcer, Alt-celtiseher Sprachseaatz, II, 1599. 
10 Caesar, Bell. Gall., 3, 22. 
11 Holder, I, 114. 
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for debt." There had been a time, before the year 326, when 
an insolvent debtor could legally be seized and made to pay his 
debt by work. Varro says, “ Liber qui suas operas in servitutem 
pro pecunia quam debebat, dum. solveret, nexus vocatur, ut ab 
aere obaeratus. Hoc C. Poetelio Libone Visolo .dictatore sub- 
latum ne fieret, et omnes qui bonam copiam iurarunt, ne essent 
nexi, dissoluti.? ? Manlius’ statement implies that praetors 
who were more in sympathy with creditors than with debtors 
had been refusing to allow the safeguard to debtors provided by 
‚the Lez Poetelia et Papiria. Debtors belonging to the lower 
classes might have suffered for years at the hands of harsh 
creditors and conservative courts without being able to assert 
their rights successfully. The word which described the con- 
dition of these men surely did; not apply with legal exactness 
to the condition of the Gauls whom Caesar had in mind, but it 
was a natural word for him to use, since there was a rough 
resemblance. . | 

. It is clear, then, that among the Gauls a status between 
complete freedom and slavery was known. There is no evidence 
that this class, in any of its forms, was employed in farming, 
but those who were not definitely soldiers probably were so 
employed. Men in such a condition might well have been 
attracted by Antony’s promises and have run away. _ 

On the other hand, perhaps Antony had nothing to do with 
the dispute between the Vicetini and their vernae. The expres- 
sion “genus hominum adversariorum seditiosum et incertissi- 
mum suggests that the issue may have been one raised by the 
vernae themselves. Possibly they realized that their status was 
such as to give them a claim to fulli freedom under Roman law 
and had somehow managed to have their complaint brought 
before the Senate. We should expect them to have been slow 
to comprehend their rights and to have had great difficulty in 
making themselves heard. Although we do not know the out- 
come, we know that their case was given a hearing favorable 
enough to cause great uneasiness to the Vicetini. 

The diseussion of the third point should start from two pas- 
sages in Caesar's Bellum. Civile. In 1, 84 he says, “ profectum 
etiam Domitium ad occupandam Massiliam navibus actuariis 
septem, quas Igili et in Cosano a privatis coactas servis, libertis, 


?2 De L. L., 7, 105. 
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colonis suis compleverat,” and in 1, 56, “ Certas sibi deposcit 


naves Domitius atque has colonis pustorQusque quos secum 


- adduxerat complet." 
The colonus of that period was a free man. Domitius! coloni 


seem io have been taken to the war by their master in a manner. 


inconsistent with the rights of free men. We have no conclusive 
proof that they went at his command, not at all of their own 
free will but such sesms from Caesar's way of putting it to 
have been the case. The question naturally arises what the 
status. and condition of these coloni really was. We cannot 
assume that they were serfs; so large and clear an example of 
serfdom and so near Home would have been impossible in the 
then state of opinion and law. It is not impossible, however, 
that this imposition of a personal servitude on theoretically free 
men was an effect of the Etruscan serfdom. 

The estates of Domitius apparently were in Etruria, since the 
ships were got together at Igilium and Cosa. CIL, I, 1344 is 
further evidence that he had estates in that region. Dio (41, 
11, 2) says that he belonged to the Sullan group and acquired 
a great deal of land thereby, but that cannot be true, for he was 
too young at the time, and his father was already dead.'* 
Presumably the tenants were of-the same stock as the former 
serfs, a stock likely to be somewhat lacking in force and ability. 
Compulsory military service seems to have been a regular obli- 
gation of the Etruscar serf. Dionysius (9, 5; see Livy, 2, 44, 
and 9, 36, 6. 12) tells us that when Rome and Veii were at war 
in 479, the Etruscans assembled their seris (wevéoras) for the 
conflict. Zonaras (8, 7) says that about two centuries later the 
people of Volsinii, after their submission to Rome, carried on 
their campaigns with their oixeraı, who apparently were serfs.'* 


_ 48 Münzer, * Domitius,"-Nos. 21, 27, in PW, V, 1327, 1334. However, 
the land may well have come into the possession of some one of his 
relatives at that time, amd thence to him. 

14 He says further that the “servants” gained both power and spirit, 
until they felt that they had a right to freedom, which they finally 
obtained through their own efforts. It is possible that they, too, appealed 
to the Romans and were made free by them. Afterward, says Zonaras, 
they married their former mistresses and held even the highest offices. 
Justinus speaks of the rule of slaves and vernae over the Etruscans, 
in which passage vernae must mean serfs. In Decimus Brutus' letter, 
then, the word probably means seris. 
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It may be, then, that Domitius! colon? were the descendants of 
serfs and that the landlords had for generations succeeded in 
keeping up the tradition of this liability of personal service in 
spite of the change of legal condition. 

We find that clienthood sometimes entailed this same obliga- 
tion of military service at the call of the great man.i* In the 
case of the clientes, too, it may have been a survival of an obli- 
gation customarily imposed upon serfs, since there. is other 
evidence that early clienthood may have been an outgrowth of 
serfdom.!* Ä 

This view of the condition of Domitius! coloni suggests a 
reexamination of Rostovtzef?’s thecry that this incident and 
Pompey’s gathering of soldiers from his estates together betray 
a miserable condition and morale of the colon? throughout Italy 
which led naturally to the colonate.* If the foregoing dis- 
cussion be sound, the condition of Domitius colon? proves 
nothing about the condition and morale of the rest of the coloni 
in Italy at this time. Their condition does not reveal the germ 
of the colonate; it was merely a vestige of Etruscan serfdom.!? 

But did the Pompeian troops include many coloni forced into 
service from Pompey's own estates or from those of his other 
supporters? The evidence is to the contrary. In the first place, 


15 Von Premerstein, PW, IV, 37. 

19'P, Frank, An Economico History of Rome, pp. 12 f. 

Social and Economic History, pp. 192, 493; Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
schaft im römischen Kaiserreich, Y, 169; Studien, p. 339, n. 1. 

15 Rostovtzeff apparently relies partly on the conclusion of Kromayer 
(Neue Jahrb, 17 (1914), 160-164) followed by Kornemann ('" Bauern- 
stand," in PW, Suppl. 4, 103) that at this time there was a very strong 
tendeney toward absorption of small holdings into large ones, so that 
there must have been a large number of coloni. Kromayer's arguments 
must be regarded with caution, because <1) Domitius’ promise (p. 162) 
of 4 4ugera each to 15,000 men does not prove that other men had 
estates large enough to make such gifts from; (2) the reformation of 
the Praenestine land given Sulla’s men (p. 164) into large estates is a 
special ease, conditioned by the nearness of Rome, the disadvantage of 
the small producer in a wine country, and the fact that military life 
unfits a man for farm life; (3) the number of adult male citizens in 
the middle of this eentury was much larger than has been supposed 
(Frank, Olass. Philology, 19 (1924), 333, 340), which implies a larger 
number of small freeholds than has been supposed; (4) the number of 
soldiers settled at any one time was not large in proportion to the total 
population, and not all were landless when they joined the army. 
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our sources give no hint of a parallel to the incident of Domitius 
coloni, except perhaps -hat Caesar mentions two detachments of 
servi and pastores, tota. ing a thousand men, who were impressed 
into Pompey's service.” This proves little, even if we assume 
that Caesar deliberately misrepresented and that these men 
were coloni. 

Pompey did raise some troops in Picenum, wkere his family 
estates were. Recruiting officers were sent to various regions in 
Italy to gather veterans, men on furlough from the levies of 55, 
and those who Fad been sworn to allegiance in 52. Of course 
Picenum was included; Attius Varus was in charge. Some of 
the Picentine recruits deserted to Caesar at Auximum and some 
at Asculum, but Pompey’s officer Vibullius Rufus went to 
Picenum and managec to organize 13 cohorts from the levies 
and led them to Corfinium. There is no evidence, direct or 
inferential, that the recruiting in this region was on a different 
basis from that in any other region. Presumably some of 
Pompey’s colom were enrolled, but there is no evidence that 
they were forced to do so.” The fact that Caesar used the 
deserters shows that they were not serfs. 

The clearest indication, however, that the Pompeian army 
was not largely composed of tenantry forced into service is its 
smallness. Pompey took only five legions from Brundisium to 
Greece. Two of these were the ones transferred to him by 
Caesar, and the normal recruiting will account for the other 
three. A large number of senators went with him. We should 
expect the senators to be large landholders and to have tractable 
coloni, if there were ary such, but it is evident that the number 
of Pompey’s troops wculd have been far greater if they really 
had been able to take their coloni with them to the war. We 
must conclude, then, zhat the composition of Pompey's army 
does not betray the existence of a large number of almost servile 
citizens, Domitius coloni were the only ones ordered to fight 
in this war, and they were not typical of the coloni in Italy. 


1? Caesar, Bell. Civ., 1, 24; 3, 4. 

20 In Ad. Att., 8, 12b, 2 Pompey writes to Domitius, who was unwill- 
ing to leave Corfinium and come to him, “Sed si erunt qui te impediant 
ut villas suas servent, aequum est me a te impetrare ut cohortis quae 
ex Piceno et Camerino venerunt, quae fortunas suas reliquerunt, ad me 
missum facias.” One could hardly expect a great lanlowner to speak 
thus of very humble tenants. 
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No sweeping generalization from these three incidents is pos- 
sible. The first two tempt us to imagine a hit-or-miss, slow 
process of eliminating serfdom from Roman territory, sometimes 
by the arrangements of a victorious general, sometimes by decree 
of a provincial governor, sometimes by the courts, sometimes 
by the Senate. The importance of the third lies chieily in its 
bearing (or rather lack of bearing) on the problem of the origin 
of the colonate. 


Ricgagp M. Haywoop. 
THE JOHNS HorxiNs UNrvyrstty, 
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GALEN AND POSIDONIUS' THEORY OF VISION. 


[Arranged from notes leit by the late Professor Roger M, Jones, An 
abstract of this paper is ziven in the concluding paragraph.] 


| Taking a passage from Plotinus (IV, 5, 4) as a starting-point - 


and adducing several passages of Galen as a description of the 
theory of vision there mentioned; Karl Reinhardt in his book, 
Kosmos und Sympath-e (pp. 188-192) claims to find in these 
passages Posidonius! tıeory of vision. This theory, he thinks 
Galen's description shcws, was “vitalistie”; and he sums it up 
in the following words: “ Es handelt sich bei ihm (Posidonius) 
nicht mehr, wie in der Vorsokratik, um die Ableitung der Wahr- 
nehmung aus den Prinzipien, sondern um’ diejenige Wechsel- 
wirkung zwischen dem Makrokosmos und dem Mikrokosmos, als 


welche die Wahrnehmung sich darstellt. Der Wahrnehmungs- 


apparat des Mikrokosmos bildet nun ein Ganzes, das, indem es 
sich aus den in den vier Elemerten selbst enthaltenen sensitiven 
Kräften aufbaut, mit dem makrokosmischen Sensorium sich 
verbindet und “verwäzhst” Wie das Gesicht ‘lichtartig,’ das 
Gehör ‘luftartig’ ist, so ist auch umgekehrt das Licht selbst 
* wahrnehmend, die Luft selbst “hört mit uns’ Erkenntnis ist 
Verschmelzung eines Einzelwesens mit dem Kosmos, letzten 
Endes Einigung und Sympathie des Kosmos mit sich selbst." ! 

I shall first examine the passages on which Reinhardt’s inter- 
pretation depends and then certain other remarks of Galen which 
he does not mention. | 

Plotinus (IV 5,4) says ei per yap Tò das roüro rò avvadbes 
Emuxov yiverat, kai 1) yeyn ÖL airoU Kal èv aŭro Yıyvonerm, dorep Kal 
éxt ToU éySov, èr TO Arrıkanßaveodaı OtyrovÜcv, ep oriy Spav, oddéev ay 


. S€orro Tod peraĝò dwrös.... This, Reinhardt says, is the theory 


of Posidonius, the vitalism of which is evident ir. Galen, p. 641. 
The translation misrepresents the Greek, however. “Wenn das 
mit dem Gesicht verbandene Licht selbst beseelt ist" obscures 
the fact that the theory attributes to light not a state of spiritu- 
ality but a process of becoming spiritualized, and that too merely 
in the sense that the scul passes through it and moves in it while 


1I, Heinemann, Poseiésnios’ Metaphysische Schriften, pp. 456-7, ac- 
cepts this interpretation: “auch die Luft, sobald sie von der Sonne 
beschienen wird, selbst sehfähig wird.” He calls Galen’s presentation 
“wohl aus Poseidonios achépfend.” 
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the light itself is not changed in any way (cf. the end of the 
sentence: wdaxovros ober ToU pera£ó, àAAà yiveraz ris sews popà 
ékei ). 

Reinhardt next quotes Galen, p. 641, where it is said that the 
surrounding air is to the eye as the nerve is to the brain (and 
the nerve is a part of the brain): mwe$erwpévos yàp id’ $A(ov 
ToLoi1óv Earıy non THs Oyeos Opyavov olov Tò mapayırönevov É éykebáAov 
mveupa. But before the air is lighted up öposomaßts Opyavov où 
yivera There follows a comparison of Stoies, Epicurus, and 
Aristotle, which Reinhardt omits. Then Galen proceeds ri 8 
xaÀemóv Eorı T)» hary abyrv aicOynrixhy vroféa0a, oloy uáMora TO 
Kara rovs 6pbadpods mveüua. TÒ mapayırduevov ¿É éykedáAov mpoönAws 
ópara.; for it is $wroaSés and so the soul is either atyoeBés re 
Kai aifepades opa or, if itself incorporeal, has this body as its 
first vehicle through which, as a medium, it communicates with 
other bodies. 

The-statement here that the solar ray is atoOyruxy caused Rein- 
hardt to consider Galen’s theory “ vitalistie” (cf. p. 102). On 
this basis he says that the origin of the passage is clear because 
it agrees with Cicero de Natura Deorum Il 83 (ipseque aer 
nobiseum videt nobiscum audit) and Sextus adv. dogm. I 93 and 
119f? He quotes Sextus I 92-8 where, after the statement of 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the criterion and the verses of Empe- 
docles, yain ev yüp yotav Orwraper, varı 9 vOcp, KTÀ., follows the 
sentence kai os TO nev dds, «oiv 6 ILoaetoóytos tov YIAdrovos Tíuawov 
eEnyotpevos, do THS Guroedovs yews ROL Ever, ý 98 ovi td 
Tijs depoeıdoüs axons, oUro Kal 7 TOv GAwY dicis brò ae hae bpeirer 
karalaußaveodaı Tov Adyov. 

There is, however, some ambiguity in the way Galen applies 
to the solar ray the adjective aie85ruc. First, the ray, being 
luminous, by its presence converts the air into a visual organ, 
such as is rò mapayırdpevov e£ éyxedddov mvevpa, but later the solar 
ray itself is called antun olov udAvora 76... mieüna.... AS 
for the two passages of Sextus, they can show at most only that 
Posidonius based his doctrine of relationship of macrocosm and 


2 Sextus adv. dogm. I 119 merely says that Plato in the Timaeus 
proves the soul to be incorporeal by the argument that as.sight which 
perceives light is luminous, hearing which judges concussions of air 
is depoed}s, etc;, so the soul which perceives incorporeal forms must be 
incorporeal. 
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microcosm on the theory of sensation in the Timaeus and in 
Empedocles poem. They haze no direct connection with this 
passage of Galen. 

But there is another passage cf Galen which Reinhardt quotes 
as parallel to Sextus. Galen (de placit., p. 625) says, “If sight 
alone of the senses perceives tne object by the medium of air, 
not ws Baxrnpias twos (which is the orthodox Stoic theory) GAAG 
ws Opoedovs re Kai ouppvots &aur popiov and if sight alone has 
this privilege perà roi Kai dd dvaxAdcews ópàv, naturally éédenby 
mveinaros dvwbev érippéarros abyoadods,6 mpoorintoy TÒ répié dépt kal 
olov EninAnrrov abroy éavrQ ovve£ououóbce. Sedvtws otr époUpey airyo- 
evdes pèv elvat TÒ THS Deus Opyayor, depoedes St TO THs dKoys, drpoedes 
86 TO rs Ödums, kai TO vey THS "scioeus Dypöv, TO BE ras das yeddes.. 
Then follow the verses of Empedocles. Reinhardt takes the 
word ovpdvois to be clear evidsace that Galen is giving the same 
doctrine listed by Aëtius 403 D: Tocedavos yov atriy (i.e. riw 
dpacty) otpdvow óvopáce. Bus he fails to note that this passage 
contains an important addition to the remarks of the Galen pas- 
sage first quoted. Here sight recuires TVEUNATOS dvo9ev émtppéoyros 
avyoeıdoüs which impirges upcr. the surrounding air and assimi- 
- lates it to itself.” 

Only by determinirg what his mveŭua is shall we be able to 
decide whether the solar ray is of itself alodnrın and whether, 
in consequence, Galer’s theory is “vitalistic.” To do this we 
must examine certain passages not mentioned by Reinhardt. 

Galen in his diseussion of the nerves (p. 615) says that what 
is generally called $ii8os:s duvauews is really àAAowoceos perddoors 
ola Kal Kata Tov dépa yiverat mpòe TAS Makijs abyys. oUro yoUr eikös 
éort Kal TÒ wapayivepeviv eis ógaXuoUs mveuna karà wey THY mpóTwqv 
éumtwoow Evovodal Te TÖ mepiéyorre Kal auvaddowty adro mpös THY 
idıörnra Tas éavroU dicews, od Lay èm mAciorör y éxretverfar. Here 
it is plain that the sreópa which assimilates the outer air to its 
own nature is the zvetya which travels from the brain to the eye 
and strikes the air outside, and the air becomes ovpdvés and an 
organ of sight by reason of the activity of this «vespa on it. Still 
here there is an analogy between the action on the air of this 


® Reinhardt seems to equate tais wreUga with the «aic aby? of the 
previous passage, for he quotes Seneca Nat. Quaest. V 8: ortus solis 
feriens gelidum aéra. 
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mveüwa, on the one hand, and of the solar ray on the other: both 
exercise on it a “communication of alteration." But does the 
ray, which was called alodyrıxn on p. 641, render the air aicPyrixdv 
as the mveupa does?. Like action of like agents on the same 
patient should have like results, and the analogy—ii pressed as 
Reinhardt presses it—should mean that the air, whether assimi- 
lated to the solar ray or to the vvebpa, becomes alodnrn, 

But Galen clarifies the matter on p. 616: Actwera: oŭy Erı tov 
mép dépa To.ovtoy Opyavov uiv yiyverdar kaf? Ov ópõpev xpóvov, 
ómolov èy TỌ cpari. TÒ veüpov trdpye bd mayrós (i.e. the air is a 
visual instrument, is aicfyrixds, only during the time we are 
actually seeing; and in this respect it differs from the nerve 
in the body which is always a sensitive instrument). rowoürov 
yáp te wdaoxev Eoıkev Ó epiéxyoy Ads Amp brò THS TOU mvebpaTos 
éumrróceos, Sroidy TL kal wpós THs juaküs abyjs. Ekel re yàp Wad- 
ovoa Tov Ayo adtot Öldwow els dAov mv Ovvajay 7 Te bia Gy Órrik&v 
vebpuv Öllıs deponévg, THY piv obciay Exeı wvevparikqv, Eparimrovoa 88 
TO mepiexovri xal Tij mpdry mpooßoAg Tiv &AXotecw EpyaLopevn ða- 
Sidwou dxpe wAclarou ToU ouvexoüs aùr, SyAovdte ToU mepı£ owparos 
Urdpxovros, ùs Ev dxapel xpóvo Tij dAdrolwow els. GAov aùrò Öuumewreiv, 
(It is the effluence of the optic nerves which has the oöria 
avevpatixn, not the solar ray; and the following sentences show 
that power of the ray on the air is confined to making the air 
luminous.) So it is clear wherein the analogy between the 
solar ray and the veuga consists; each of them assimilates the 
air to its own nature—and instantaneously—, but the veia 
makes it aicÜgruóv ihe adyn simply $«ro«7. 

Galen remarked (p. 641) that the problem of the medium 
resolves itself into the question whether the medium is simply 
a path along which something travels from object to observer 
or is itself an organ for perception of the visible as the nerve 
is for perception of tangibles. Reinhardt there noted: “ Ebenso 
S. 623 Müller wie denn dies Ganze zusammengehört.” Now 
p. 623 says that the eye contains a vast amount of mveipa Yoxınör, 
cixdtas 0, as ebay, oUro kareakevácÓn, Sedpevos ópyávo xpyoÜa, +e 
wépiÉ dpi. kal ylveras 86 rovodrov Öpyavov abr mpös Tij TÓV olkelav 
aicOnrav Sutyvwow, olov éyxepdrw TO veipov, oof $v Exeı Aóyoy 
éyké$aAos mpos TO vebpov, rotovrov ódÜaAuós yet mpös Tóv dépa.* And 


‘If the source of the rveùua were the sun, the sentence must have 
read dv exec Adyor éwyképaNos mpds Td veupor, TowUTop "HAIOZ Éxe mpès 
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below: 4j de ðyıs éxreiveras 814 peoov Tov dépos èrl TO Kexpwonevor. 
So from this passage itself Reinhardt should have seen that the 
"yevpa, &veÜey émtopéoy aiyoudés of p. 625 is the mvevpa yoyixdy 
which passes ouf at the eye. The air becomes a visual instru- 
ment like & nerve by reason of tne transforming action of the 
7veÜpa and of light; the dAAotwoıs in each case takes place 
instantaneously. d 

But then Galen’s theory is only a clearer statement of Plato’s 
in Timaeus 45 C-D: orav oiv neßmpepwov 7 às cepi 70 Oyevos pepa, 
TOT” Exrimrov Ópovev xpos Guotoy, Eupsrayes "yevópevov, ty aGpa, oixeunbey 
Švvéory Kara civ Tüv òppárov edfvnplav, Ömpmep dv dyrepeidy rò 
mpoorimrov Evöoßi:v mpòs 0 TOv E&w Evverecev. ópowralès 05 OU 
ÖnoLörnTa may "yevc pevoy, ÖTov TE dy aUTÓ more édaaTyTaL kai 0 av dAAo 
Ekeivov, TovTwy TA: Kıymaeıs cador eis Grav TO Opa péexpt THS ivxijs 
aioÜnoty mapfoxer2 radryv, 7 059 épay dapev. ümeAhövros St eis vixra 
TOU ÉvyytvoUs mupds dmorerpmral. mpòs yàp àvópowv ðv àAXowÜUral 
Te ar kal Katao Sévyvrot, Evudves olkerı TO mAnolov dépi ycyvópevov, 
dre wip ovk &xov-ı. (It is especially noteworthy that the word 
ovubves, on Which Reinhardt lays such stress in the passage of 
Galen, p. 625, occurs in this passage of Plato in exactly the 
same context.) A. E. Teylor’s commentary on this passage reads 
exactly like Galen's explanation without the element of &AAoíco:s. 
* In the day-time the fine light within the eye can get out in a 
stream and then fuses with the light round about it. In this 
way there arises a ‘ pencil’ of light extending from: a body out- 
side us continuously to our own eye, and this pencil is a tempo- 
rary but real member of our own body and is sensitive through- 
out and so ‘transmits `’ sensation from: one extremity to the 
other. Light is thus a kind of extended touch or contact at a 
distance.” ® 


roy depa. And, o: course, the explanation of the abundance of w»ebua 
in the eye would have b2en abortive. 

5 Note that this is exactly the objection Plotinus makes to the theory 
he is combating :IV 5, 4) and which Reinhardt claims is Posidonian. 
According to this theory, says Plotinus, à$gj $ora« éowós rò öpär. (It 
may not be amiss here to point out that Taylor's statement, page 178 
of his commentary, that Plato uses djp in the antique sense of “ mist 
or water vapor," that it is because of this sense cf the word that anp 
can be said, to “quench” the ocular fire, is disproved by Galen’s ac- 
count. The fire is quenched by the air for the simple reason explicitly 
stated by Plato. Coming in contact with the “unlike,” it is “altered 
and so put out.") 
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The elements in Galen’s explanation which are not found in 
Plato's are: 1) the word «veiua substituted for zip, a substitu- — 
tion found also in Plutarch’s version in Quaest. Conviv., 626 
C-D, 2) the explicit conception of áAAoíeo: due to the wveine, 
3) a more exact knowledge of the brain and nerves, 4) the plain 
statement that the ‘ pencil? of light is an öpyavov. The last ele- 
ment is not mentioned by Plato, though it is incorporated into 
Taylors paraphrase and is a natural extension of Plato's own 
language; indeed, the phrases €v capa oikewÜiy $vvéorg Kara tiy 
TOV pudrov ebfvupizy and tas Kıynaeıs dtadıöov eis Gray TO cpa 
péxpt THs ugs could not be otherwise interpreted. 

We must also note that Galen (pp. 627-628) quotes this 
passage as representing his own theory and follows the quota- 
tion with the line of Empedocles which occurs on p. 625 and in 
Sextus adv. dogm. l 92. 'This similarity in the two last-men- 
tioned places impressed Reinhardt; but here Galen goes on to 
show that Plato adopted the doctrine of Empedocles in a special 
sense, and he supports his interpretation by a quotation from 
the Theaetetus. So far as concerns Galen, Reinhardt’s state- 
ment “ Wieder ist Poseidonios mit Empedokles . . | nicht zu 
verwechseln " is beside the point; Galen, rather, takes pains to 
show that Empedocles and Plato are not to be confused. 

There is also some evidence for the origin of the concept of 
áAXoíec:s which is absent from Plato’s theory but occurs in 
Galen's account. In a passage omitted by Reinhardt Galen says 
(p. 643) that Epicurus gives & better explanation than do the 
Stoics and better than Epicurus is Aristotle: oùx «&OwAov . 
cuopatikdy, aAAd morra 90 áAÀXowógeos TOU mépé dépos dad röv 
óparày ayov dypt THs Oyeos. edAaßndn yàp ws alodyrıxöv movjca: 
Tov nép Gépa, Kkalroı Tijv ye aápka, caos ópóv alaÜnrucyv "ycyvopévqv 
èk THS dduxvouperyns eis abryv ard Ts dpyns Suvdpews. Clearly Galen 
is throughout the vassage thinking of Aristotle de Anima II, 
chap. 11, and especially of 428 B 17: ws & Eoıkev 7j caps xai 1) 
yAdrra, os 6 dnp kei rò ÜOop mpös Tijv Ölıy Kal THY dkomv Kal THY 
édodpnow &xovam, otros Cyeav mpös TO aloÜnrüpuv dxrmep éxelvov 
éxkacrov. Galen approves the Aristotelian conception which 
makes the affection the result of a qualitative alteration; he 
objects to the passive röle assigned to the sense organ, however. 
That is, he says Aristotle caused this alteration to proceed from 
the object to the organ of sight because he did not want to make 
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the air aicfyrixdy. Clearly Galen means that the air ought to 
play the same part in vision æ the flesh does in touch. Now 
Gal:n here says that Aristote recognizes that flesh becomes 
aicÜ ru under the influence of the «veüpa from the brain. Aris- 
toth himself, however, calls it merely rò jeraf( ToU ómrikoU 
apocrepuxds, * the cohering mezium of touch”; i.e. an dpyavov 
mpocrepuxds. Consequently, here is applied to flesh the same 
adjective (aiodyrıxn) which, when applied to the solar ray, so 
imp-essed Reinhardt. Galen c.aims that the air is analogous to 
the flesh as represented by Aristotle, that it, too, is an Opyavov: 
apocrepuxds. Not all air, but only that which is lighted up! But 
ever lighted air is not 1n itself à sense organ as might be thought 
from the rather careless rema-k (p. 641) mepwropévos yàp üb’ 
HAlo= TotoUTÓv srw jòn THS Gers Öpyavov. It is such an instru- 
meri only kaf’ oy ópGusv xpovov (p. 616), only while the mveiua is 
sire ming out at the eye. The solar ray and the wvetpe are alike 
in t-vo respects. They are both luminous; they both assimilate. 
air instantaneously tkroughort its extent to their respective 
natites. ‘The action of both is necessary to maze the air an 
organ of sight; and sp each mey be called aiodyrıxdv in that each 
is “concerned with sensation," for strictly not avetpa or solar 
ray Dr air alone is “ sensitive” any more than is fesh. 

It it be necessary to adduce further evidence that Reinhardt 
misconceives Galen when he sa73s (p. 102) * Nach der Wahrneh- 
murgstheorie Galens, oder des Poseidonios, ist der Strahl selbst 
wah-nehmend," it is enough to note that Galen (p. 635), 
app-oving of Plato’s statement that the body of tae universe is 
constructed of fire ard earth in order that it may be felt and 
seen. adds that animals have zhe tactile organ earthy and the 
visual organ fiery, and so these organs are capable of alteration, 
but they would not be capab-e of sensation unless they had 
nervos, Obviously rò capa Tot cavrós is without nerves and so 
without sensation. | 

Tre notion that the alteration of the air by the sun is instan- 
tane@us is obviously derived rom Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
inst-ntaneous affection of the duadavés by the sun or a similar 
lum-nous body. The supposition of this source is confirmed by 


 *(f, Galen (p. 641) ó dap żero piv els Thy Tay drarar dudyvwaı, 
olóv wep TÒ vetpoy els T] TO» OTTÓ. 
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Galen himself (p. 687): xal pèr 95 xal dowep td Ts Makis 
avyys avTQO TO Padoa povoy ó mas áp áÜpóws Opotovra,, KaTa TOV 
adrövy Tp6moV imo ToU xpwparos aUrika peraßaikeru. Tavri pey ody 
ópÜórara, kai mpös "ApiororéAous eipnraı mep THs mapaxpnpa neraßoAns 
Tüy oUres &AÀowwvuévov xrA. The instantaneous alteration pro- 
duced. by the «veia of the eye is analogous and natural since the 
vveüua, too, is luminous. 

'The theory mentioned by Plotinus, then, is that set forth by 
Galen. But Galen's theory is simply that of Plato influenced 
in one detail by Aristotle and made more explicit by Galen’s 
better knowledge of the brain and nerves. ‘There is one com- 
mon Stoic element in it also, the use of the word zvetjpa instead 
of Plato's wip. Galen, himself, quotes Plato’s description as 
representing his own theory, and he refers specifically to Aris- 
totle for both parts of what we have presumed to be the Aristote- 
lian element. There is nothing “ vitalistic ” about the doctrine; 
and, if this treatise of Galen’s represents the theory of Posi- 
donius, then the Posidonian optical theory was not “ vitalistic." 
Since, however, it is uncertain that the notion of instantaneous 
action is possible for Posidonius, it remains doubtful that 
Galen's theory is due to him at all. 


HAROLD ÜHERNISS, | 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CATO, AGRIOULTURA, 136. 


[An examination of Cato's pessage on share-work on the farm 
(Agric. 136) seems to prove tha; share-renters would reeeive about 
one half the grain crop and that zrain land was in Cato's day worth 
about 1000-1100 sesterces the juge-um.] 


Politionem quo pacto dari oporteat. in agro Casinate et 
Venafro, in loco bono, parzi octava corbi dividat, satis bono 
septima, tertio loco sexta; si granum modio dividet, parti 
quinta. in Venafro, ager optimus nona parti corbi dividat. 
si communiter pisunt, que ex parte politori pars est, eam 
partem in pistrinum politcr. hordeum quinta modio, fabam 
quinta modio dividat. 


This interesting passage has been misunderstood at several 
points. On the one hand it is the source of the erroneous 
Statement often repeated that Roman renters received only an 
eighth of the produce, on the other hand some commentators, 
Keil for instance, have concluded from it that the pohtor 
received the eighth merely for weeding a field (politio). In 
order to clear the ground it = well at once to point out the 
significance of the words corbi, modio, and pisunt. The corbis 
is the basket into which the Leads of grain are thrown while 
harvesting with a sickle. Hence in the second sentence the 
reference to shares measured ay the corbis (% or i4 or l6, 
according to the crop) implies that the politor has not only 
done the weeding * but also the harvesting. In the next sentence 
the threshed grain itself is mentioned (granum) as divided into 
shares by the modus, the peck measure. Hence in this case the 
politor has weeded, harvested, and threshed the grain,.and his 
share is now a fifth. The worc pisunt, finally, indicates that at 
times the polttor may continue his operations down through the 
milling stage, in which case the miller is of course paid by both 
the owner and the politor in proportion to the shares of each. 
I shall then translate the whole as follows: 


1In his commentary, ad loc., im Vol. II of his edition; Heitland, 
Agricola, p. 173, has the same view. 

? Cf. Varro, R. R., 1, 50, 2; Livy 22, 1, 10. Curcio, La Primitiva 
Civiltà Latina, 1929, p. 4T. 

3 In Italy today one often sees gangs of women hoeing the wheat-fields 
early in spring (cf. Varro 1, 30). The purpose oi the hoeing — never, I 
think, practiced in our wheat fields — seems to be not only to kill the 
weeds but also to loosen up the soil znd to hinder the escape of moisture. 
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* How field work (politio) ought to be let (to the share- 
worker). In the distriet of Casinum and Venafrum, if the 
soil is excellent, one pays the politor an eighth of the 
unthreshed grain; if the soil is but fair, one pays one 
seventh; on poor soil, a sixth; if one measures the grain 
(after threshing) with a peck measure, one gives a fifth. 
In the Venafran district one pays a ninth on the best land. 
If the owner and politor mill the grain in common, the 
politor pays for grinding at the rate at which he has been 
paid for his work (i.e. he pays for his portion that goes 
into the mill). For barley and for beans the owner gives 
the politor a fifth at the threshing." 


It may seem strange that, while in the weeding and harvesting 
the politor gets a larger proportion of the crop if the land is 
poor, his share (4%) does not vary with the yield if he con- 
tinues his work through the threshing season. But this method 
of dividing is not unreasonable. In weeding and harvesting the 
acreage worked is the same whether the crop is good or bad. 
Hence the percentage of the crop given him varies from % to % 
so that his share shall be about 8 modii per jugerum, whatever 
the crop.* But at the threshing the work entailed varies with 
the yield: the workman has to labor longer over a higher stack 
of wheat; hence a constant share (% of the crop for all the 
work that he has done) is fairer than if the pay were propor- 
tioned to the acreage. This explanation will suffice to show that 
the politor is not merely one who “cleanses ” the field. He does 
more, but it depends on the contract how much more he does; 
Cato assumes that he weeds and harvests at 43 — \% of the crop, 
or weeds, harvests, and threshes at % of the crop. 

Evidently these facts may help us to reach a fair estimate for 
share-rental in case the contractor should take over all the work 
and become a parítarvus. Certainly the assumption that it was 
an eighth is very far from correct, for the polttor was a con- 
tractor who did only the work that had to be done in a hurry 
and by gangs of men. The rest of the work the owner accom- 
plished with his own slaves: the plowing, manuring, sowing, 
and first harrowing were done before the politor’s gangs entered. 
Now we can estimate the cost of most of these processes, for we 


‘The Romans counted on about 50 to 70 modii the jugerum (Varro 
l, 44; Cic., Verr. 3, 112). One eighth of 64 is of course the same as 
one sixth of 48. 
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know that Cato (ch. 22) counted a day's work of a slave as worth 
2 sesterzes, that an ax-team could plow a jugerum per day 
(Pliny 18, 178), that about 5 modii per jugerum were used as 
seed (Varro 1, 44), taat every third or fourth year the land 
should be manured (Col. 2, 5; 2, 10; 11, 2, 86), that a fair 
yield wes 50-70 modii ihe jugerum (:bid.; Cic., Verr., 8, 112), 
and thaz wheat was worth about 3 sesterces the modius. Hence 
the complete cost of the work per jugerum of wheat-land is 
about as follows: 


the politor gets % of the crop for weeding, 


harvesting, ard threshing = c. 36 sest. 
owrer plows thrice, 3 days with ox-team== ' o. 10 sest. 
seec, 5 modii == c. 15 sest. 
sowing and harrowing = | c. B sest. 
manuring, 14 of land every year = c. 14. sest. 
80 sest. 


Since the yield (c. 60 modii) is worth about 180 sesterces, the 
share-reater would have to have nearly a half of the crop even 
if he provided no tools or stock.” The Italian renter today 
usually gets a half of the crop and I think it likely from the 
above tkat the ancient one got at least % or l6. Labor was 
indeed cheap, but with the ancient tools much more arm muscle 
was needed to till the land, hence the share need not have been 
less tham at present. This fits in well with the explicit state- 
ment of Cato three sentences further down regarding share-work 
in vineyards. The par‘tarius in this case is a real share-renter, 
for he has his own stock. “He shall take good care of the 
property, the vineyard, and the grain plot. He shall receive a 
sufficien- amount of hay and fodder for his stock. The rest 
shall be divided share and share alike.” In other words the 


5 The imperial coloni cf Henchir Metiich in Africa generally received 
26 of the crop in Trajan’s day, but they also gave six days of labor and 
provided she stock and implements. The métayage system is widespread 
in Italy and France today. On the American farm % of the crop — 
JF. O. B. at the nearest stetion— is now the more usual portion of the 
renter. It has often been said that the share system was not known in 
the Repuslic, but what did renters do before money was coined? In 
Cato, Agric., 137; the share renting system is mentioned for vineyards 
and there, though the owner's cost is very heavy, the partiarius receives 
half the crop. 
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share-renter at Rome, whether on vineyards or on grain lands, 
probably was a métayer, as is the custom today. 

One more estimate. If a jugerum yields 60 modii of wheat, 
worth about 180 sesterces, and a half of this goes to the renter, 
the yield to the owner is 90 sesterces per jugerum. If we allow 
696 on the price of the land, and a fair charge for the use of 
the stock, this represents a value of about 1100 sesterces per 
jugerum for grain land. This agrees fairly well with Columella’s 
price of 1000 sesterces for unimproved land (Col. 3, 3). This 
estimate may be of some value since we have no explicit price 
quoted for Italian farm land in the Republican period. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 4, 


IHE DATING OF THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


[A-istophanes Acharnians 1114-1189 is a parody of Sophocles Oedipus 
Tyrannus 1183 ff. Hence the Oedipus Tyrannus was presented before 
425 E. C.] 


It is & curious fact that the date of the first presertation of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, the mos; famous tragedy 
of artiquity, has not been hınded down to moderr times. Not 
only are the didascaliae fo that year lost, but no statement 
exist3 in any ancient author which makes it possible to deter- 
mine the year in which the play was brought out. As a result 
modern scholars have resorted to various devices in ar attempt 
to aszertain at least an approximate date. Jebb, in the introduc- 
tion zo his edition,? says “ There is no external evidence for the 
time at which the Oedipus Tyrannus was first acted. Internal 
evidence warrants the belief that it was composed after the 
Antione and before the Oedipus Coloneus. The probable limits ` 
thus indicated might be rocghly given as abcut 439-412 B. c. 
More than this we cannot sey.” There can be little doubt that 
this represents the opinion of the great majority of Greek 
scholars at the present time. Recently R. J. Walker has argued ? 
that the Oedipus Tyrannu:, the Oedipus Coloneus and the 
Antione formed a trilogy end that they were all brought out 
together in the year 411 3, c. It is not my purpose to discuss 
Walker's theory here. It is enough to say that the evidence 
which he presents for bis conclusions is far from convincing. 

Atsempts tc date the Oedisus on stylistic or metrical grounds 
are raturally unsatisfactory, as is the theory that the mention 
of the plague in the opening scene was suggested by the great 
plague of 480 s. ©. at Athers. Christ? rightly rejects all such 
arguments as too uncertain; but he thinks that a terminus ante 
quem may be found in a passage in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanss. In Oedipus Tyrannus 629 Oedipus exclaims ó rós 
wos. In the Acharnians 1. 27 Dicaeopolis utters the same 
exclamation, which is also fcund in a fragment of the Poleis of 


1 Pr. xxix f. 

2 Icineutae, pp. 603 ff. 

3 Geschichte Cer Griech. Lit., 6th ed., revised by Schmid, I, p. 332, 
note f£. 
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Eupolis quoted by Athenaeus (X, p. 425 B). Christ sees in these 
words of Aristophanes and Eupolis a parody of the passage in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. As the Acharmians is known to have 
been produced in 425 2. C. the Oedipus would thus be earlier. 

It cannot be denied that Christ may be right. At the same 
time 6 möAıs wédts is the sort of exclamation which may have 
been common on the Athenian stage. But there is further evi- 
dence which may be brought forward from the Asharnians to 
prove the correctness of Christ's contention, and it is my object 
in this brief paper to call attention to it. 

It will be remembered that as the comedy develops Lamachus, 
the exponent of war, is ordered off to guard the passes in a snow 
storm (ll. 1073 ff.) ; while Dieaeopolis, the exponent of peace, 
is invited to dinner with the priest of Dionysus (ll. 1085 ff.). 
At line 1174 the servant of Lamachus enters with the news that 
his master has been hurt. The slaves are ordered to heat water 
and make other preparations to receive him. He had been 
wounded by a stake while jumping over a ditch and had sprained 
his ankle and broken his head. When this had happened to him, 
the slave reports, he uttered a tragic appeal to the Sun believing 
that his end was near; but other misfortunes followed and now 
he is being brought to his home. The whole passage runs as 
follows: 

Qe. © Opes ot kam olkóv ere Aapáxov, 

Top, tdwp Ev xurpidiw Ücppaívere* 1175. 
ödovia, Kypwryyv mapacKevdlere, 

dp) olovrnpd, Aapráðiov wept rò opupov. 

ávij Térpwrat xäpakı Starnd@v rádpov, 

Kai rò ohupoy sraA(voppov EEekörkirev, 

Kai Tis Kepadys kareaye wept Aw rerdv, 1180 
Kal lopyóv ééyyapev Ex vzs domwidos, 

mwriAov O6 TO péeya KoproAaKvOov meròy 

mpos Tats wérpatot, Sevoy efyvoa péos’ 

‘® rAcıvöv Öupa vOv zravécraTÓv o Bev 

Acimw pdos ye Toùpóv, obkér ei éyd.? 1185 
roradra Adgas eis jOpoppóav merov 

äyioraral TE Kai Euvavra Sparérais 

Ayoras éAasvov Kal Katacepxwv Sopí. 

60. de kadrös' GAN’ dvovye THY Üípay. 


cl Tessa 4 


een 
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This is clearly a travesty of some tragic scene. Net merely are 
lines 1184 f., where the tragic parody is obvious, evidence of 
this, but the whole passage is reminiscent of tragedy. In other 
words Lamachus has bscome a tragic hero with & tragic fate. 
Is the original which suggested this passage extant? I think it 
is, aad that it is to be found in the Oedipus Trrannus lines 
1182 1296, that is irom the lines where Oedipus knows that he 
has fulfilled the dreaded oracle to the place where he is brought 
befor the spectators blind, and particularly lines _252 ff. The 
comi poet is writing from memory, but the lines (1184 f.) 

© kAetvóv Ópuux viv ravóoraróv a’ iddy 

Acízo dos ye rotpóv, oükér! eig éyó 


are srangely suggestive of the cry cf Oedipus (O. 7’. 1183) 


af 


& has, reAevratóv oe mpos pgba viv 


and -he servant’s description of his master's words &&yvda péàos 
(Ack 1183) bring to mind the messenger’s ror éóvuvóv (O. T. 
1275.. But it is the passage taken as a whole rather than 
indiv.dual words or phrases which remind me of the lines of 
Sophocles. 

If I am right in seeing in the passage quoted from the Achar- 
nians a parody of the famous scene in the Oedipas Tyrannus, 
Chris’s conclusions in regard to the date of the latter play will 
be coafirmed. In other words we shall be justified in believing 
that she great masterpiece of Sophocles was first acted before 


425 L. QC. 
Winiram N. BATES. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA, N. S. X (LX) 
(1932). | 

Pp. 1-40. I primordii dell’evoluzione poetica e spirituale di 
Virgilio, VIII: Il poemetto Ciris e la poesia mitografica. Au- 
gusto Rostagni. An argument for the authenticity of the Ciris. 
The source of Vergil's handling of the myth was the Meta- 
morphoses of Parthenius of Nicaea. Both the Culex and the 
Ciris appear as products of the same scholastie and literary 
environment. 


Pp. 41-58. Nuovi frammenti di Filocoro. Massimo Len- 
chantin. A study of the sources and genuineness of 17 fragments 
of Philochorus quoted, in Latin version, by Boccaccio, Natale de 
Conti and Freculphus. 


Pp. 59-67. Il primo testamento regio a favore dei Romani. 
Gaetano De Sanctis. On a published Greek inscription from 
Cyrene recording the will of Ptolemy VII (Physkon), which, 
though annulled by subsequent events, is important as the first 
known example of a testament made by a Hellenistic king in 
Rome’s favor. 


Pp. 68-74. Per uno studio su Demostene. Piero Treves. 
A criticism of some points in Arnaldo Momigliano’s study of 
Demosthenes (Civiltà Moderna, 1931). Momigliano's character- 
ization of Demosthenes’ policy as the machiavellianism of a very 
clever opportunist is inacceptable. 

Pp. 75-79. I partiti nella elezione di Valentiniano. Arturo 
Solari. Valentinian's election to the emperorship resulted from 
a political compromise in which the religious factor was of minor 
importance. 

Pp. 80-91. Miscellanea. I. Note di epigrafia cretese. Gae- 
tano De Sanctis. Notes on three published Cretan inscriptions. 
II. Nota di epigrafia spartana. Margherita Guarducci. A note 
on several.Spartan inscriptions published in Ann. Brit. Schoo! 
Athens, 29. III. Minerva flanatica. Attilio Degrassi. On an 
inscription to Minerva Flanatica recently found in Istria. 


Pp. 92-123. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 124-135. Notes and news. 
Pp. 136-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-180. I primordii dell'evoluzione poetica e spirituale 
di Virgilio, IX: La poesia del poemetto Cris e i segni dell’ 
anima virgiliana. Augusto Rostagni. Final arguments for the 
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authentrity of the Ciris. Its artistic and spiritual qualities are 
similar wo those admittadly Vergilian, and such as Vergil would 
be expected to reveel on the eve of composing the Bucolics. | 


Pp. 131-198. Gli “eolismi” a Cirene e nella poesia dorica. 
Alfonsira Braun. Ahrens’ explanation of the Dorie use of the 
feminine participial ending -oıca, that it was a literary conven- 
tion der-ved from Lesbian poetry, is found to be unsound. The : 
Doric ug» is independent and apparently archaic. 


Pp. 14-206. Jeronimo di Cardia e la politica di Demetrio 
Poliorcee. Piero Treves. The papyrus fragment of a letter 
to Demetrius Policrcetzs (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., n. 158, frg. 1) 
is held ta be authentic. The letser was not a rhetorical exercise, 
but a genuine communication from Hieronymus of Cardia, while 
a subaltern of Cematrius, urging him to raze Thebes after its 
capture .n 291; Hieronymus later inserted it in his history of 
the Diacochi. 

Pp. 247-218. L’appellativo Imperator. Mario Attilio Levi. ` 
Mommsen’s theory taat all Roman magistrates cum imperio were 
implicitly imperctores and that imperator was always translated 
abrokpäarcp is arguec to be invalid. The use of imperator as a 
title bes-owed upon a general by his soldiers is probably first 
attested “or Sctp.o Africanus maior; at first perhaps it was not 
applied -o magistrates cum. imperio while in office. As a per- 
manent itle ind.cating supreme authority, it was first used in 
the case of Pompay. Only in its later significance was «mperator 
translated ab$roxpírop. 


Pp. 219-221. Nola su Consul e Imperator. Gustavo Vinay. 
An attempt to saow tkat inscriptional evidence does not allow 
us either to affirm or to deny the (in)compatibility of the titles 
consul aad imperator in the laver republic, but that from the 
case of IL. Aemilius Paulus (CIL II 5041) it is certain that a 
praetor ı and so, not unlikely that a consul) could bear the title 
imperator while a magistrate. 

Pp. 2-2-282. Miscellanea. I. L’epigramma festio di Rea. 
Gaetano De Sanctis. Reexamination, in the light of later interpre- 
tations, cf a Cretan metrical inscription concerning the goddess 
Rhea, pu»lished by Te Sanctisin 1901. II. Archigallus. Arnaldo 
Momiglizno. Ar argument that the archigalli in the worship 
of Attis vere not instituted by the emperor Claudius bit existed 
before him. III De Vergilii Georgicon I 321 adnotatiuncula. 
Onorato Tescari. Tne “ine emerded to read “ ferre hiemem." 


Pp. 922-272. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 23-281. Notes and news. 
Pp. 2€2-288. List of new publications received. 
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Pp. 289-308. Il processo di Agorato. U. E. Paoli. The 
prosecution of Agoratus (soon after 400 B. C.) on the charge 
of homicide committed in the service of the Thirty was able to 
go as far as a trial, despite the previous declaration of amnesty, 
because of the uncertainties of Attic law arising from the partial 
survival, along with the ius cile, of the vus sacrum, which 
denied to one guilty of homicide the exercise of his social, legal 
and politieal rights. 


Pp. 309-831. Gli “ eolismi" a Cirene e nella poesia dorica 
(conclusion: see above, pp. 181-193). Alfonsina Braun. The 
* Aeolisms ” apparent in Doric and especially at Cyrene may 
be traced back to the pre-Dorian population of the Peloponnese, 
first the Achaeans, then the Aeolians who foliowed the Achaeans 
thither from northern Greece. Cyrenaic inscriptions prove that 
Callimachus! Dorie poetry goes back to his native Cyrene, where 
(as at Syracuse) the special characteristics of the language 
consist in archaisms preserved frcm the common Aeolic sub- 
stratum. ‘Cyrenaic shows traces of the influence of both the later 
(Ionic) «own and (more faintly) of the earlier (Doric); the 
latter influence probably came mostly from Sicily. The text of 
Callimachus should not lightly be changed in an attempt to 
remove [onic forms or those which otherwise seem strange. 


Pp. 332-337. La composizione del De latenter vivendo di 
Plutarco.  Goffredo Mameli Lattanzi. Third and last of 
Plutarch’s anti-Epicurean writings, the de latenter vivendo is 
a corollary to the other two, in the form of a brief diatribe 
against Epicurus himself. A comparison with Plutarch’s Pythian 
dialogues indicates a date later than that of these, i.e. after 
95 A.D. There is no good reason for thinking it was not 
intended for publication. 


Pp. 338-345. Spigolature da Hsichio. Vittorio Bertoldi. 
"ABapó and, dudpaxoy, synonymous names of the aromatic herb 
of Oriental origin, marjoram, would seem. related also etymo- 
logically, as derivatives from a common radical, which is con- 
jectured to be [a|-mar- (with prothetie a-). The final root is 
probably to be sought in ancient India, whence the name spread 
to the Mediterranean basin by way of an Oriental word (pre- 
sumably of Dravidie origin) related to Sanskrit maruva and 
maruvaka. Over the Aegean area and in Sicily the name became 
diffused by sea in the form dydpaxov, while in the interior of 
Macedonia and Thrace it remained an isolated regionalism in 
the form àfapé. For the change -«-: -ß- parallels are adduced. 


Pp. 346-351.  Noterelle storiografiche. I: Per l'età di Fere- 
cide Ateniese. Arnaldo Momigliano. A comparison of Hero- 
dotus IV 131-2 and a fragment attributed to Pherecydes of 
Syros (fr. 174 Jacoby) shows the fragment to belong really to 
Pherecydes of Athens. Suidas, misled by the apparently early 
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date of -he two works, Autochthones and Exaortations, which 
he assigrs to the Athenian (and which Momigliano argues are 
apocıyplal), dates him before Pherecydes of Syros and omits 
mention of his Histories (or Theogony). Suidas likewise 
confuses Pherecydes of Leros with the one of Athens. The 
latter is Sound tc belong to the fifth century, in the time of the 
Persian ars. | 


Pr. 382-358. Il non intervento nel conflitto tra la Persia e 
Valente. Arturo Solari. An aecount of the relations between 
Rome anml Persia, from the treaty of 363 to the time when the 
emperor Valens, about to invade Persia in order to put, an end 
to king Eapor’s treacherous manceuvring to annex Armenia, was 
preventec. by the Goths’ threatened advance upon Constantinople. 


Pr. 8&9-868. La Officina dei Papiri Ercolanesi dal 1923 al 
1981. ke Cantarella. A description (by the Director) of the 
tasks corfronting the Office of Herculanean Papyri at Naples. 
Most im»ortant for the future is that of unrolling the worse 
preservec papyri; .the application of the mechanical process 
hitherto used for those better preserved being impossible, it 
.rema-ns 70 discovar a satisfactory chemical method. The great- 
est tesk zt presert consists in preserving the rolls, but in view 
of th» ictal illegibility which threatens them money has been 
set aside “or the installation of a photographic plant, with which 
to secure adequate reproduction of the papyri, first for the Office 
itself then for the world at large by means of publication (at 
least of tie more interesting pieces). There remains the scien- 
tific ctilization of all the material at hand, not so much the rolls 
still -ned.ted (these are neither many nor very important) as 
those previously published but now in need of republication in’ 
the interest of seientific accuracy. A further desideratum is 
the piblisation o2 Usener’s Epicurean glossary, left by him in 
manıscrist. Dr. Fr. Castaldi’s subject catalogue of the papyri 
has reached the first stage of printing. There follows a list of 
the bcoks and articles of 1928-1931 bearing direztly or indirectly 
upon the material contained in the Herculanean rolls. 


Pp 363-377. Miscellanea. I. Per la cronologia delle “ Sup- 
plici” di Eschilo. Bruno Lavagnini. The apparent reflection, 
in Aesch-lus’ Suppliants, of the feeling at Athens about the 
Persizn capture af Miletus and Sparta’s defeat of Argos (both 
in 494) gives a reason for dating the play in 493-490, or, more 
particulaxly, in 4£2 or 491. II. La reggenza di Cratero. Piero 
Treves. ‘The regency of Craterus, though the first after Alexan-- 
der's Jeata, was one in name only, an empty honor allowed him 
by Perdiczas, whc foresaw that Craterus would soon feel it his 
duty -o g> to the aid of Antipater in Greece and so leave Asia 
and the regency. III. Note sul testamento di Tolemeo Neoteros. 
Umberto Ratti. >osthumous note on the will of Ptolemy VII 
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(Physkon), especially in its legal aspects. (See above also, pp. 
59-67.) 


Pp. 378-414. Reviews. 
Pp. 415-428. Notes and news. 
Pp. 429-432. List of new publications received. 


Pp. 433-445. La origine del" edilità plebea. Gaetano De 
Sanctis. The origin of the Roman aedileship is to be sought, 
not at Tusculum (such a theory involves serious objections), 
but in Rome itself, where alone there is documented the close 
connection between the aediles and an aedes which is needed to 
explain their evolution from religious or semi-religious officers 
to civil officials. Later, in the fourth century, when Rome 
ineorporated Latium, she imposed the institution on Tusculum 
and other Latin cities. In Home the (plebeian) aediles were 
originally no more than wardens of the aedes Cereris, but from 
the temple’s great importance as the religious center of the plebs 
they in turn gradually became prominent and ie all their 
civil functions. 


Pp. 446-461. Due nuovi testi storici. Mario TM I. À 


revision, with photograph and textual and historical notes, of 
the Greek inscription of Telmessus (now at Rhodes) containing 
a decree in honor of Eumenes II for his victory in 184 B.C. 
over Prusias and the Galatians under Ortiagon, first published 
by G. Iacopi in Clara Rhodos, II (1932), p. 172, n. 3. Docu- 
mentary evidence, confirming Pompeius "Trogus, that the war 
against Prusias is identical with that against the Galatians. 
II. A republishing, with the aid of a photograph (not repro- 
duced here), of another Greek inscription published by Iacopi 
(ibid., p. 169), important as giving considerable new informa- 
tion about the Rhodian navy and as mentioning for the first 
time an expedition to Aegila against the pirates, between 260 
and 250 B.C. 


Pp. 462-484. La Cronaca Babilonese sui bisdodhis I. Tra- 
duzione. Giuseppe Furlani. II. Commento storico. Arnaldo 
Momigliano. Italian translation of, and historical commentary 
on, the neo-Babylonian chronicle first published by Sidney Smith 
(Babylon. Hist. Texts [London, 1924], pp. 124-149) on the 
basis of two fragmentary cuneiform tablets in the British 
Museum. The commentary, after dealing with the purely 
chronological questions raised, devotes itself to a discussion of 
those points in the document which touch upon the history of 
the Diadochi. For the years 321-316 the chronicle, in brief, 
confirms known facts or adds new particulars, but it throws 
altogether new light upon some of the major events of 311-306, 
and especially upon Antigonus’ campaign against Seleucus and 
the resulting rebellion of Polemaeus. 
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Po. 435-496. Per una nuova edizione di Arnobio. Concetto 
Marches. Suggestions towards a new edition of Arnobius, based 
upor a complete re-reading of manuscript P by means of a 
phomgrephic reproduezion. A brief characterization of P and 
a list of more than 120 readings which had escaped attention 
sinc: the time oZ the first edition, 1543. What is needed is a 
mor: cor.servative recension, preserving the MS reading wherever 
pose ble and elsewhere correcting it more soberly and more 
WArIy. 


P». 437-505. Miscellanea. I. Manibus date lilia plenis . . 
(Naa ci sintassi). Remigio Sabbadini. A brief study of 
Verril’s use of tke present optative, excluding the potential type. 
The pur? optative never stands alone in the first person singular, 
but always comkined with (a) the rest of a condition (e.g. 
disırreamn nist me perdidit, Catal. 7, 2), or (b) a “ desiderative 
conjanedon (e.g. new matri sim causa doloris, Aen. 9, 216; 
quoc ut 9 ludar, Aen. 10, 631), or (c) an introductory impera- 
tive. Two examples of type c are studied more closely: Date 
` volnzra, lymphis abluam, etc. (Aen. 4, 683-2), and Manibus, 
date. ica plenis purpureos spargam. flores, etc. (Aen. 6, 883-6). 
II. 1l pzoemio cel ze $vygs di Favorino. Goffredo Mameli 
Lattanzi. To ex>lain the introduction of Empedocles, Hercules 
and Mucius (? Scaevola, the hero of early Rome) in the proem 
of Favorinus! re óvygs, it must be assumed that there preceded 
the »orton now extant (the papyrus is acephalous) a general 
pref.ce en the strength of mind of the wise man. III. Il Con- 
sigli di guerra ad Adrianopoli nel 878. Arturo Solari. The 
reascn for Valens’ unwillingness to await the promised arrival 
of hs nsphew Gratianus with reinforcements, before the fatal 
battb of Hadrianople, was their mutual lack of sympathy, the 
Test largely of ihe unole's suspicious jealousy of his nephew. 


Pr. 526-545. Reviews and book notices. 
Pr. 546-5556. Notes and news. 
Pr. 556-568. List of new publications received. 


Untrsnst -Y OF CALIFORNIA, A. E. QORDON. 


MNEMOSYNE LIZ, parts 3 and 4. 


Pr. 28-248. W. E. J. Kuiper, Menandri Incerta Fabula. 70 
fragmen~ary lines, thought to be part of the Canephorus. 


Pr. 229-265. G. Vollgraff, Inscriptiones Traiectenses. Cer- 
tain tablsts, apperently of the third century, found in Utrecht 
in 1:29. From them it may be deduced that the ancient name 
of Usrecat was A_biobola, but that this was on the opposite bank 
from the modern city, or perhaps on the island in the Rhine. 
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Pp. 266-270. B. A. van Groningen, de Pindari carmine Pythio 
AI. The first and second victories in the family of Thrasydaeus 
were won by his grar.dfather, not his father. Hence the name 
Pythonicus, for the grandfather would name his son after success 
at the Delphic game, ais first victory. Had Thrasydaeus’ father 
been born later, his name would have been Olympionieus, after 
the grandfather's second victory. 


Pp. 271-306. S. Tromp de Ruiter, de vocis quae est iav- 
paria significatione et usu. A dissertation on the shades of 
meaning of the word from the fifth century to the time of the 
Christian writers. 

Pp. 307-808. G. Vollgraff, ad titulum Laconicum. Inter- 
pretation of an inscription published in B. S. A. 29, p. 56. 


Pp. 309-312. H. Wagenvoort, de Sticho plautina. The play. 


reflects the atmosphere of the families of soldiers returned from 
the Carthaginian war. 


Pp. 318-314. C. Brakman, ad Pervigilium Veneris. Line 9, , 


read: superno; line $2, read: mane totae. 
Pp. 315-816. G. Vollgraff, ad Theocritum. 14, 33, read: 


kóXmo Er, Üvujvaca. 26, 28: $povris epo. 


Pp. 317-327. C. Brakman, ad Ávienum. Commentary upon 
& number of passages. 


Pp. 328-335. J.D. Meerwaldt, de vocabulo quodam neglecto. 
Observations on the word $«wríov. 


P. 386. B. A. vin Groningen, de Dionysii erga Rheginos 
perfidia. Diodorus Siculus, 14, 111, 4, compared to [| Aristotle] 
Oec. 2, 2, 20, p. 134€ b 17. 


Pp. 337-361. J. van Ijzeren, de Aeneidos compositione. The 
interchangeable use ef urbs and casíra in the ninth book (which 
words are not synonyms) is to be attributed to the influence of 
the “ Uräneis” in prose, which preceded the Aeneid in its pres- 
ent form. 


Pp. 362-365. B. A. van Groningen, de signis criticis in 
edendo adhibendis. An exposition of the use of various devices 
such as points belcw individual letters, square, curved, and 
pointed brackets, dcuble brackets, ete. as proposed by a con- 
vention of papyrologists in Leyden in September 1932. 


Pp. 366-868. B A. van Groningen, iterum de Cleomene 
Naueratita. Continied from Mnemos. 53, pp. 101-130. 


Pp. 369-393. G. 7ollgraff, de titulo Argivo antiquissimo anno 
MCMXXVIII recuserato. a) The inscription (published in 
Mnemos. 54) compared with Fourmont’s knowledge of the same, 
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dating from 1729. b) A treatment of the prope names in ‚the | 
inscription. 


P. £98. G. V., ad Tyrtaei frag. 12, vs. 10 seq. Punctuate 
with cemma before ev moA&uw instead of ‘after. 


Pp. 394-402. G. Voligraff. de figura mensis Januarii e codice 
Luxenrbergensi deperdito exscripta. The author thinks that the 
figure which he describes belongs to fasti not o: the year 354, 
but thet this date is a termints post quem. 


Pp. 103-421. ` H. Wagenvoort, de Horatii Epodo nono. 'This 
was composed in two sections, the second beginning at verse 21. 


Pp. 422-426. C. Zrakmar, Varroniana. Emendation of 9 
passages each in de Re Rustica and Satirae M.enippeae. 


P. 436. G. V., ad B. C. H. 54, p. 43. Notes upon a Caly- 
donian inscription found in 1928 and published in the journal 
noted gbove. 


Pp. —27-430. C. Brakman, de Juturna et Dioscuris. -tur is 
patronymic; Diutur is son of Zeus; Diuturna carries the Etrus- 
can sufix -na. Diutures is cognate with Twòdapo Tivĝapiða is 
equivalsnt to Dioscuri. Juturna is adjectival in Serv. Dan. ad 
Aen. 1%, 139. "Therefore Juturna dea means comes Dioscurorum. 


P. 420. G. V., de era Romana in Batavia reperta. The 30th: 
legion in Holland in -he third century. 


Pp. 231-432. H. I. Rose, ce Actaeone Stesichoreo. Actaeon 
was not-actually elothed by the goddess Artemis in a stag’s skin, 
as repo-ted by Pausanias, bui Stesichorus intended to convey 
that Aciaeon was metamorphceed into a stag’s form. A 


MNEMOSYNE LX, parts 1 and £. 


Pp. 1-19. C. Brakman, Varroniana. Textial criticism of 53 
passages with further grammatical observations. 


Pp. £0-40. J. Berlage, de vi et usu vocum kaAós káyaÜ0s, 
kaAokaycDta. The expressions are analyzed in their uses in vari- 
ous autkors and in various conrections, and approximately equiv- ` 
alent trenslations are given in Latin and Dutck. 


Pp. 41-106. J. G. P. Borle£s, observationes criticae in Ter- 
tulliani de Paenitentie Libellum. An extensive treatment, in- 
cluding a conspectus librorum and index rerum et verborum. 
The Cocex Trecensis receives much notice. 


Pp. 197-112. C. Brakman, ad Columellae librum decimum. 
' Compar-sons are made between »assages of the author and those 
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of Sophocles, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Ausonius, etc. 
The imitations of Vergil are especially numerous. 


Pp. 118-134. W.J. W. Koster, quaestiones criticae ad ME 
Aristophanea pertinentes. A discussion of the scholia in the 
light of K. Holzingers “ Kritische Bemerkungen zu den Spät- 
byzantinischen Aristophanesscholien.” 


Pp. 135-146. K. van der Heyde, flumen, fluvius, amnis. The 
etymology of the words, and notice as to their relative distribu- 
tion at various periods in the history of the language. 


Pp. 147-160. C. Brakman, Vitruviana. Textual criticism; 
grammatical observations; characteristic usages. 


Pp. 161-169. C. Brakman, ad Festum quem edidit W. M. 
Lindsay. Remarks upon 36 passages. 


Pp. 170-178. H. Wagenvoort, ad Senecae Herculem Furentem. 
Textual criticism and commentary upon a number of passages 
from verse 19 to verse 612. 


Pp. 179-192. I. A. Schuursma, Aeschyli Apologus. In the 
Agamemnon, line 717, the “lion ? is Helen; it was nurtured by 
Troy and its inhabitants; odrws in line 718 is balanced by 
Tápavra in line 787. 


Pp. 193-198. A. W. Byvanck, de inscriptionibus Traiectensi- 
bus nuper repertis. Interpretation of some points in the inscrip- 
tions at variance with that of Vollgraff in Mnemos. 59, pp. 
249-265. 


Pp. 199-230. F. Muller, vocis properare nova explicatio. 
The use of the word is classified under 5 headings: transitive; 
with an infinitive; with an expression indicating whence or 
whither; intransitive or absolute use; as an imperative. Au- 
thors from Ennius to Quintilian supply material for investi- 
gation. 

CLAYTON M. HALL. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Flatonie Epistles, Translated with Introduction and Notes 
b> J. Harward. Cambridge University Press, 1932.1 


Thi: translation of the Epistles is prefaced by a lengthy 
introdaction, which, after outlining the history. of Sicilian 
affairs previous to the death of the elder Dionysius, deals with 
Plato’s visits and Dion’s expedition. The discussion of. the 
gemuizeness of the Epistles is prefaced by a note on the letters. 
of Timonides and followed Sy notes on the Socratic Epistles 
and the literary style of the Platonic Epistles. The translation 
is Zollcwed by notes on the text and Introductory Remarks con- 
cerning the circumstances anc genuineness of the several letters. 

Ar. Harward accepts all the Epistles except the first as . 
geruin2; he also is certain taat the letters of Timonides were 
“ t&e reports of a witness who took part in the events.” Without 
entering the debate over the genuineness of the Epistles, I shall 
eal attention to certain queszonable portiors of the argument 
in his book. Again and again we are warned that Demetrius, 
Plrtarch, Cicero, and Bentley. who took the letters for genuine, 
were better able to judge the matter than we are. But will 
Harward accept the two “ Aristotelian letters” with Plutarch, 
the “ letters of Anacharsis” with Cicero, or the first “ Platonie 
Ep3stle” with Bentley? And Grote, whose “taste” is supposed 
to crea’e a presumption in favor of the Epistles, says we must 
accept averything in the tetralogies. Harward goes so far as 
to call zhis “an eccentricity.” 

The tenor of the whole defense is found on pages 72-75. 
The Epistles, it is azgued, show a character such as Plato’s 
might well have been. This, at best a weak argument without 
externa. evidence, leaves us mcre suspicious when we notice that 
the deteils are drawn from Epistle VII only. To vindicate the 
phibsorhieal passages Harward says those who rejected the 
Epistles were nec-Hegelians who as “mystics” disliked the 
tone of them and objected to the doctrines that mathematics is 
a necessary propaedeutic to philosophy and that serious thought 
is not te be found in books. The argumentum ad hominem is 
uttezly ?alse in fact as well as irrelevant. According to Har- 
ward's »wn interpretetion the philosophy of the Epistles is 
more mstical than that of the dialogues; and one who objects 
to the last two doctrines woulä athetize the Republie and the 
Phaedrus sooner than the Episzles. The argument is crowned 


1 Tais review utilizes marginal notes left by Professor Roger M. Jones 

and conversations which I had with him about the book shortly before 

he died. ' 
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by the statement that.“ if the philosophy of the Letters is all 
wrong, the critics of antiquity . . . would certainly have pointed 
out the discrepancy.” Since these commentators were themselves 
ınystics, Harward has laid himself open to the dialectical rebut- 


tal that it was just because they misunderstood the dialogues . 


that they accepted the Epistles. 

The most amusing example of circular argument appears on 
page 47 and again on page 86. The letters are genuine, for 
Plato's "narrative gives the facts, as they were known from 
other sources,” the latter passage says; and the former page 
explicitly names these other sources. They are Plutarch and 
Nepos, both of whom accepted the Plztonie Epistles and used 
ihem to write their own stories, as Harward himself knows 
(p. 30). 

Like certain other defenders of the Evistles this author insists 
that it is not sufficient to “ produce evidence that they are not 
likely to be the work of Plato" but that before rejecting a letter 
we must show how and why it could have been otherwise written. 
But Epistle I must be rejected and is rejected by Harward, 
although he admits that it “must remain an unsolved problem.” 
And how is the existence of the obviously spurious dialogues to 
be explained? Were they dialogues written as exercises in the 
Academy and mistakenly inserted in the canon? This is Har- 
ward's explanation; but how. does he know that it is “ probable 
that the composition of dialogues in the Platonie manner was 
a form of exercise practiced by students of the Academy in its 
early days?” From the remerks in the Phaedrus about writing 
—-and, even more, from the character Harward gives Plato—it 
is highly improbable that th» students were set such exercises. 
So far as we know, the dialogues written by.Plato’s pupils were 
published under their own names; and there is no presumption 
against the possibility that the Spuria—some or all of them— 
were deliberate forgeries. 

The two letters quoted by Diogenes Laertius as written by 
Archytas did not find their way into the collection of Platonic 
Epistles; and, since those two letters were probably excerpted 
* from a collection of fictitious letters," Harward believes that 
this is an indieation that our collection is genuine. But how 
could a letter from Archytas possiocly have been taken up into 
a collection which purportel to be not a “ Briefwechsel ” but 
letters written by Plato? Even Epistle I, if it is a real fourth- 
century letter, could not get into the canon until the signature 
was changed. 

We should like more evidence than the statement, “ iae are 
grounds for supposing,” when we read such narratives as that 
on page 27 which represente Dionysius upholding against Plato 
a hedonism which “rested on a foundation of materialism.” 
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This is not plausible; to the contrary, since Harward accepta 
Epist.e II, he must know that there Dionysius is said to have 
agreec with the fundamental doctrines of Platonic idealism, nay 
even to have claimed the discovery of them as his own. But it 
is even less pleusible that the materialism of Sophist 246 B first 
met Elato’s notice in Syracuse. To take the quarrel of “the 
friends of the ideas” and “the materialists" as “a reminis- 
cence of controversies at Syracuse between Sicilian or Italian 
matermlists . . and disciples of the Pythagorean school of 
Taras ’ is to betray an utter misconception of Plato’s method 
of recepitulating tendencies in previous philosophy. 

The translat-on of the text is in general an improvement upon 
previous versicns, most of the notorious errors of which Har- 
ward aas avorled. The verse in 310 A is translated after 
Burnefs text; but Immisch’s conjecture is approved in the notes. 
However xAivat is too much a part of the apparatus of luxury 
to be emended out (cf. Herod. 1, 50; 9, 80; Plat. Com. 208). 
At any rate the phrase “bring assurance” is not in the Greek 
and apis dvdpwror can hardly be “in comparison with a man” 
in Harward's sense, Bury’s xpos dvdpwrwv looks more plausible. 

In Epistle I. the “cryptic passage" at 312 E is considered 
. “the s:rongest evidence of the genuineness of the letter... 
for the writer was certainly a master of thought and language.” 
Harward claims that Plato in 360 B.C. could truthfully say 
that hi: associaces "had said nothing against Dionysius.” The 
narrati-e of Epistle VII, 350 C is softened to this: “ Dion had 
then, no doubt, spoken against Dionysius," and the intimation 
is that the statament in II is literally true because Dion was 
not “one of his associates. If such was Plato’s attitude, he 
was, at best, highly Cisingenuous. In this connection I note 
Harwari's tendency to soften language to rob it of its offensive- 
ness. ompaiver . . . Ott odx dpyw yò trav euav Emirmöeloy is trans- 
lated: © signifies that I have no influence over my associates” ; 
Sdfav éÉx»v mod rev év porohia Sudépav becomes “with the 
reputation of being highly distinguished among those engaged 
in philosophy.” | | 

The entimen: of 310 E 5 that wisdom and power “have a 
natural tendency to combine” is violently unplatonie, and the 
quotation from Zimmern in the note is more like Plato than the. 
Epistle &. On 8-1 E the note says, “ Godliness is here identified 
with the. intellectual life.” This is not true here nor in the pas- 
sages cited from the Timaeus and the Laws; the notion through- 
out is that to philosophize is etoeBés because philosophy is the 
study of the nature of godliness and so a means to the épotwns à 
ben. TO rp&ypa ri tò &uov éorw (312 A) is translated “ what my 
system was.” In the note on 340 B 8 it is said that rò mpäypa “ was 
perhaps Dart of the current slang of the Academy,” and for this 
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* philosophieal meaning" of the phrase several parallels are 
cited. But in Phaedo 61 C and Theaetetus 168 B rò mpayua 
means “philosophy” only because $uAócoQos immediately pre- 
cedes it. Phaedrus 232 E is no parallel, for there it does not 
mean “ philosophy " ; but that passage shows how the phrase 


was used, like “thing,” “business,” “matter” in English, to: 


pick up any preceding concept. Here in 312 A, as in Apology 
20 C, 76 mpãypa means simply “ business,” “ affair," and in 340 
B way tò mpäypa means “the whole subject” and not “ philos- 
ophy in all its extent.” | 

The “sphere” of 812 D is said to have been an attempt on 
the part of Dionysius to illustrate by an orrery the movements 
of the sun, moon, and planets in accordance with the theory of 
Eudoxus. Since the evidence seems to show that the model of 
Eudoxus did not illustrate the planetary motions (Cicero, de 
Rep. XIV 21), it is highly improbable that Dionysius ever made 
a Sphere which did. 

In 312 D 7 roð xapérov is certainly not “the soul” but 
6 xdvrov Barıkeis of 312 E 1. The attempt to explain this pas- 
sage is amusing in view of the fact that the author says he is 
speaking “in riddles” in order that “he that readeth may not 
understand.” I shall merely point out that the translation at 
312 E 5 “looking for things akin to itself” should be “looking 
at things akin to itself,’ and that the doctrine, as Harward 
interprets it, is opposed not only to the dialogues but to Epistle 
VII. For here ultimate realities are not akin to the soul; but 
Epistle VII 342 D says they are, and Harward himself in notes 86 
and 109 on Epistle VII shows that such is also the doctrine of the 
dialogues. Perhaps dy oùðèv ikavós Exeı means not “ none of which 
has real sufficiency ” but “none of which it fully grasps” (cf. 
"Rep. 477 A, 505 A). This would resolve one difficuity; but we 
should fall into the same trap at the rowürov oi the next 
sentence. l 

At 313 C rep rò pavračópevov is not “in: the region of the 
apparent” but “about the appearance” ; and at 314 D 5 
Os Ties vrodapBavovet is “as some imagine," not “as some con- 
sider themselves to be.” 

At 314 A 7 there is a long note which by “ parallels” from 
Luther, James, and Newman defends the “mysticism” of a 
passage which means only that the doctrine presented is too 
hard for even an. intelligent man to understand without years 
of study. Harward does not mention Bury’s note on the his- 
torical difficulty of the “men who studied 30 years.” I think 
the number is lifted from the Republic where, from the time 
men begin higher studies at the age of 20 to the beginning of 
real philosophical reflection at 50, there is a period of 30 years. 

Epistle III, Harward thinks, is a pamphlet intended to con- 
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viace the “allies” that the zlaims Dionysius was making con- 
ce-ning his previous intentions are untrue. (It is confusing to 
re-d at the top of Dage 176 that the letter is “addressed to a 
liruted audience” and at the bottom of the same page that it is 
a“ public pamphlet”) In 317 C &à gé is not “on your behalf ” 
bu: “ at your instigation.” 

-n Epistle VI no mention is made of Professor Shorey’s inter- 
pr :tation of «ei yép«v dy at 322 D 5. It is to be found in 
Clzssical Philology X, pages 87-88. At 323 C airy is to be 
su plied from above with xpzefaı. The meaning is “ and use it 
(i. e., the letter) as a compact.” The troublesome “ oath in jest 
an] earnest" is delended by parallels which show that Plato 
often coupled “jest” and “2arnest” ; but I do not see that 
the; intimate any tendency on his part to take an oath about a 
serous matter with a mixture of earnestness and sport. 

Epistle VII, Harward says, is in reality not a letter to Dion’s 
friends, who indeed never asked Plato for advice, but an open 
letter “not for Sicily but for Athens.” The “ eccentricities of 
arr.ngement" he explains ou this ground, and the epistolary 
form he makes mer»ly a literary device as Bury does. The 
* p:ilosophieal digression” is not explained at length; but in 
this connection passages from Taylors article in Mind are 
quoced; and evidently Harward takes that explanation as a 
fina. vindication of these passages. At 324 B 8 a note defends 
the “digression” as “ characteristic of the old age of Plato.” 
But if &oxer in 324 A 7 mean not “ which he then formed ” but 
“wich he acquired ^ (that is, got from Plato), there is no real 
digession at all. This Howald seems to have meant in his note 
on 24 B 5. 

As 826 C ody otrws Üavpacr) pice xpafyoera: means “ none will 
be found to possess £ nature so admirably compounded.” The 
mix-ure is hardly one of riotous living and philosophy, as Har- 
warc's translation imvlies. In 327 C abro? of A should be read 
in place of Burnet's e$ rov, an] the meaning is “if he himself 
become such a person." There are slight mistakes which destroy 
the .ense in 832 A 6 and 332 3 6. The first should be: “ For 
Daraus, though he trusted men who were not his brothers or 
his vards but only his confederates, . . .” The second means: 
“Ti Athenians maimtained their rule for 70 years over many 
Greck cities which had been attacked by the barbarians, and 
they did so despite the fact thas they had not founded them but 
had taken them over as existirg cities.” 

Ai 840 D tpodis trs kaÜ' jucpav means “ daily fare” and in 
D 5 Zv a$ró goes with AoyiLecPa, not with vnpovra. At 841 B 4 
one ranslation is given in the text and a very different one in 
the rote. At 341 C 7 the translation, following Taylor, reads: 
“ su@lenly a light, as it were, is kindled in one soul by a flame 
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that leaps to it from another.” Certainly there is no intimation 
of two souls in the Greek, and it is doubtful method to insist 
that two souls must be meant because otherwise the passage 
* would be Neoplatonic rather than Platonic.” 

At 342 D I miss a note saying that here there are ideas of arti- 
ficial objects, a characteristic of the theory of the Phaedo and at 
variance with Aristotle’s account; and I wonder why this fact, 


so damaging to the notion of a “later Platonic doctrine,” is 


slurred over. The meaning of 348 B 2-3 is “ and they will be no 
less permanent for men who shift them around and call them by 
opposite names ” ; oi8£v Arrov BeBaiws é&av cannot mean “ nothing 
will be less permanent (than a name)." 

It 1s amazing to see in the note on 344 B 3-7 the statement 
that Socrates’ experience in Symposium 220 C-D was a “ trance.” 
That ghost I thought had been laid forever; and I wonder, since 
Harward makes the culmination of the dialectic a mystical 
experience, why he thought “ mystics” disliked the tone of the 
Epistles. 

In Epistle VIII Harward reasonably argues that the reference 
to Dion’s son cannot be explained by the introduction of the 
posthumous son and also that Dion’s son died before his father’s 
murder. He solves the problem by supposing that Plato had not 
heard of the death of the son, and to make this supposition he 
has to assume that no letters were sent to Plato from the time 
of the boy’s death until the Dionean party removed to Leontini 
(p. 195). But how, then, did Plato know the facts about the 
crime of Callippus and the alliance of the Dioneans with Hip- 
parinus? For on page 193 it is supposed that this alliance was 
made before the Dioneans were forced to retire to Leontini and 
that it was at this time that Epistle VIII was written. However, 
the whole matter is confused when on page 195 it is implied that 
the coalition was made after the retirement to Leontini (lines 
26-27). 

In 854 B 7 wis Bacıkırys äpxjs depends on cwrnptov, not on 
Seopov; 854 E 5 should read: “ Servitude to God is moderate, 
that to men is immoderate servitude." At 359 B4 oüußasıs is 
said to have become “ a Stoic term in the sense of ‘ occurrences ?." 
The word does not occur, however, in the Stoic fragments at all; 
and I find it in this sense nowhere except in this epistle. 

The matter of safeguarding the notes mentioned in Epistle 
XIII Harward believes to refer to an agreement between Plato 
and Archytas to keep such notes from Dionysius. Then Plato 
must have suffered a queer change since writing Epistle II which 
contains the same sort of injunction to secrecy on philosophical 
matters, there addressed to Dionysius who is treated as an 
initiate and warned to keep Plato's communications from the 
uninstructed. 
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In 362 A 4 the irtroduction of the phrase “on your behalf” 
after “If I have to incur any publie expenditare ” is gratuitous; 
and the note, “ There is no doubt that this is the meaning," I 
cannot accept as an axcuse for rewriting a text, even though the 
text as ib stands may make us uncomfortable about the author's 
character. 

The sentence at £62 O 5-7 is rather clumsy Greek; but it 
means, I think, the following: “ Those who bring you reports at 
each time are unwiling to report anything which they think 
entails expense." 

HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Der Glaube der Hellenen. Von ULRICH von WILAMOWITZ- 
MoELLENDORFF. II. Band, 1932. Pp. xii + 620. 


Among the papers which were found on the author's desk 
after his death there "vas one which bore the following significant 
words, which were to form part of the preface which he did not 
live to write: 


* Die Synthese nimmt die gewonnenen Einzelergebnisse zu- 
sammen und gelangt sc zu einem Vollbilde. Sie ist unentbehr- 
lich, rückt, vieles einzelne erst in das rechte Licht und kann 
sagen, dass die analytische Forschung nur Vorarbeiten für sie 
liefert. Aber sie reizt zu neuer Forschung, und je stärker sie 
es tut, um so mehr genügt sie nieht mehr. Eine neue wird nötig, 
und so geht es weiter, eo lange Leben in der Wissenschaft ist.” 


This is an admirable account of the,method cf fruitful scholar- 
ship. As, in the Mocrish legend, the magical taper must burn 
while the magieal incantation is read if the enchantment which 
binds the hidden treasure is to be broken, so analysis and syn- 
thesis must work together if scholarship is to attain a worthy 
end. Analytical research alone runs into the desert, and its 
waters are lost in the sands. Attempts at comprehensive synthesis 
which are not fed br the waters of research produce only a 
mirage of falsehood ard error. One scholar may ply one of these 
trades, and another mmy ply the other; but neither can ply his 
trade without the supgcrt of the other. Best of all is when both 
trades are plied by the same man. Such men are few, and among 
the greatest in recent times is Wilamowitz. With him, synthesis 
and analysis are but two aspects of the same operation. So it 
is in his last great book, which presents fresh analyses of a multi- 
tude of special topies ard a fresh synthesis of the accumulated 
knowledge of Greek religion. He leaves it to the world, not as 
a definitive treatise o2 a great subject, but as a challenge to 
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those who come after him, So he basses on the torch. ó fios 
Bpaxis, 88 réyvg pakpi 

‘ It must be A E ER that the synthesis which we find in 
this book is not of the kind which unites its materials in a com- 
pound whose qualities are different from the qualities of the com- 
ponents. It is not a chemical compound. It does not present 
a new and unified view of a vast suoject. It is an aggregate of 
the many parts of the subject, which pass before us in chrono- 
logical order, each, however, conceived in its relation to the whole. 
Nothing else was possible in a history which traces the faith of 
the Greeks through a thousand years. But in another sense a 
synthesis 1s accomplished, because the book brings religion into 
relation with the many other elements of a composite civiliza- 
tion. 

Indeed, in the course of his journey of a thousand years, the 
author finds occasion to express his views on a bewildering num- 
ber of subjects, not only subjects of religious significance, but all 
conceivable subjects of interest to a student of antiquity. With 
the help of the admirable indices cne may consult the book on 
almost any topie with a reasonable hope of discovering the 
author's opinion. It is not a book to be read once and then 
allowed to gather dust on the shelf. But there is little help to 
be obtained from it in a bibliographieal way. The reader is 
generally assumed to know the important work that has been 
done on any topic under discussion. The veiled allusions to 
such work are often so cryptic that they will be understood only 
by the specialist. 'The author has not attempted to popularize, 
even in the good sense of the word. 

Although in notes made during his last illness the author 
expressed regret for repetitions and omissions which there was 
no time to correct, the reader may feel that he has before him the 
authentie work of Wilamowitz down to the last half-dozen pages. 
The editor, Günther Klaffenbach, gives a full account of the 
state of the text, ior the publieaticn of which he is responsible. 
The author himself had completed the proof-reading of the first 
chaper (pp. 1-260). The second chapter (pp. 261-427) was al- 
ready in press at the time of his death. The manuscript of the 
greater part of the third chapter (pp. 428-526) was complete, 
as was also the manuscript oi the three Beilagen (pp. 533-548). 
For the last pages of the third chapter (pp. 526-532), on Por- 
phyry and the causes of the triumph of Christianity, the editor 
had at his disposal only notes and jottings. He himself prepared 
the analytical Übersicht des Inhalts, and the very full indices 
are by the experienced hand of Hiller von Gaertringen. 

The last chapter of the first volume is entitled “ Homerische 
Götter”, and the second volume takes up the story of Greek 
religion after Homer. The first chapter, “ Panhellenische 
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Götser ", begins with subjects which still have some of the diff- 
culty of the.preaistorie, the cult of heroes, the Delphian Apollo, 
the Eleusinian Myszeries, and Dionysus, and then proceeds 
thrcugh the six:h and, fifth centuries to Plato. In the second 
cha3ter, “ Weltgeltunz und Niedergang des Hellenentumes ”, we 
are >arried through fhe third, second, and first centuries B. C. 
to tie death of Hellenism. In ihe third chapter, * Restauration 
und Untergang des Hallenentumes ”, the first three centuries 
of tae Empire are reviewed. ° — - 

Naturally the second volume does not offer the reader the 
excl ement whica is stirred by the imaginative reconstructions 
of tae first volume. It travels over more familiar ground and 
deals with matters for which there is direct evidence. But these | 
mat ers are oftem enoagh controversial, and though at times the 
autbor is satisfied tc edopt well-known views, at other times 
he «fers opinions wh:ch are distinctly novel. Not infrequently 

. he withdraws op:nion3 which he had expressed in earlier books, 
ackr»wledging taat Le had been wrong, and speaking as con- 
temy-tuously of his own mistakes as he speaks of the mistakes 
of others. > 

Judgment conzerniag the opinions and conclusions which are 
expressed will be rendered from time to time by specialists in 
the many fields cf wh.ch a glimpse is offered us. One must ad- ' 
mit, with resignation, that this is not in the power of a single 
reviewer, nor is t possible within the space o: a single review. 
Only one passage is selected for remark. 

Tle discussior of tbe puzzling figure of Orpheus and the 
things associated with his name runs directly counter to tra- 
ditional views. If the opinions which are here expressed prevail, 
man- pages in many books where Orphism is lightly. referred to - 
will nave to be rewritten: Wilamowitz recognizes that Orpheus 
was = legendary singer and poet; that there were poems existent 
in el.ssical times which passed as Orphic; that there were teletae 
which were suppcsed to have originated with Orpheus; and that 
in tk» end everything mystical was attached to his name. But 
he irsisís that be is nat to. be regarded as the founder of a 
relig-on ; that he had nothing to do with the Dionysiae mysteries; 
and “hat there is not ihe slightest ground for regarding him as 
the source for the myths of Plato. He now admits that he was 
wronz in calling Dd., XI, 566-630 Orphic, and in believing that 

^ the r=constitution of the Eleusinian Mysteries was accomplished 
unde- Orphie influence. “Die Modernen reden so entsetzlich 
viel won Orphikern. Wer tut das im Altertum? ... Aber was 
Orphsus bei den Modernen geworden ist, mag ich nicht verfolgen. 
Er hit heute seine Glicbigen, und der Qualm des Orphismus 
(das neue Wort haben si» sich erfunden) liegt schwer über dem 
Licht der alten Gëtter wie zu Zeiten des Iamblichos.... So baut | 
‘die Kritik auf-dem Grande absoluter Kritiklosigheit.” 
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It is gratifying to see the empty bubble of Orphism pricked 
thus, and I believe that these heresies will show the way to the 
truth. But the slight suggestions concerning the source of the 
myth of Orpheus are not so convincing. Indeed, the same may 
be said for the interpretation of other myths in the course of the 
book. The * junghistorisch ” school of “ Mythendeutung”, of 
which Wilamowitz was a leader, follows a more rational method 
than the old solar hypothesis and rests on solider ground than 
anthropological: analogies; but it should not be forgotten that 
its reconstructions are often sheer guess-work. They may “ save 
appearances " and still lack anything like positive proof. 


Ivan M. LiNrozgrH. 
University or CALIFORNIA. 


Le Mura di Roma Repubblicana. By Gosra SAFLUND. Skrifter 
utgivna av svenska Institutet i Rom, Vol. I. Lund, 1982. 
(Oxford University Press.) Pp. x-+ 278, 28 plates, 72 
text figures, unnumbered plan as frontispiece. 


The Swedish Institute in Rome has opened its series of pub- 
lications auspiciously with Säflund’s monumental work on the 
walls of Republican Rome. The book contains an invaluable 
collection of source material with discussion which is always 
interesting and often entirely convincing. The first part sets 
forth in five chapters the data on which all theories must be 
based, while the author’s deductions are reserved for the later 
sections. Chapter V of Part IT belongs in its nature with Part 
I, since it consists of ancient texts which have an obvious bear- 
ing on the walls and gates of the city. We can not be too grate- 
ful to the author for printing the full text of most of the pas- 
sages; they add little to the bulk of the book and much to the 
convenience of the reader; but it is puzzling to find that in a few 
cases he has broken his excellent rule of full quotation. (See, 
for instance, Number 22, page 211.) The first chapter describes 
all existing or recorded sections of the wall and establishes a 
label by which each may be designated. in later references. In 
the list are some Aventine blocks uncovered in 1926 (A, C—page 
22 with note 1) which bore mason’s marks. The latter are in- 
cluded in a valuable record of all such signs in the second 
chapter. The ominous note “non piu constatabili ” on some of 
them shows that the record has been made none too soon. A 
table giving the relative chronology of the different sections of 
the wall concludes a chapter on the building materials and 
quarries (page 132). With this it would be hard to quarrel, 
but many will be unable to follow the writer in attributing so 
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much to the last century of the Republic in his later discussion 
of absolute dates. (For a critieism of his treatment, see a 
review of the Platner-Ashby Topographical Dictionary by Axel 
. Boethius in Gnomor, 1932, pazes 285 ff.) As part of the source 
material, Sáflund has wisely ireluded.a description of the nature 
and original contours of the hills. At the end of Part I, he gives 
a survey of miscellameous archaeological discoveries which may 
help to establish a chronology or throw light cn the original line 
of the fortifications. 

Ihe arrangement 5f material so copious and of such varied 
nature is a difficult problem. The plan here adopted effects as 
complete a separatior as possible between the description of the 
remains and the thec-ies of the author. The system avoids more 
serious evils at the price of re-handling the same material in 
several places. Exact cross-refarences would kave done much to 
counteract an Inconv2nience which is made more acute by the 
fact that the pages zre hard to thumb, being large, limp, and 
with uneven edges. A page reCerenoe is not much more difficult 
to set down than the often repeated “in seguito ". The indices 
are full and helpful. Copious illustrations include some useful 
material from Parker’s old photographs and sketches from 
Lanciani’s notebooks. 

From the discussion of the site it appears clear that Rome 
did not grow great b=cause it possessed a good situation for a 
large city. Säflund points out the obstacles both to military 
defense and to large-scale citz planning which ihe hills and 
valleys created. He c ings, however, to the belief that for primi- 
tive times, the peculiar topograpty of the place was advantageous. 
It is hard to see anything but drawbacks in tne situation after 
the limits of a single aill had been exceeded, and that happened 
early according to the common opinion. For separate villages 
the hills are too close for comfort, and yet they must have existed 
under difficulties for a long time before they overcame the 
obstacles to a union. The causes which forced a development in 
such an. unpromising place haze not been sucliciently studied. 
Säflund is right in emphasizing the importance of the hydro- 
graphic map of the eizy. In a brilliant article which appeared 
at almost the same me as Säflund’s book Yon Gerkan also 
stresses this. (Rom. Mitth. 1981, pp. 169 and 170 with notes.) 
The only difficulty is that Von Gerkan’s map disagrees in some 
features with Laneiar?s, which Sáflund reproduces from Ruins 
and Excavations. It is hard to see on what possible evidence the 
exact line between wei and dry in primitive times can now be 
drawn, and in some matters a difference of a few feet is impor- 
tant. Consider, for instance, the situation of the Pons Sublicius 
according to the twe maps, and the picturesque detail that 
according to Lanciani’s scheme Von Gerkan’s Porta Flumentana 
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would more than justify its name by standing in the water. Yet 
even the most general picture of the swamp and the high ground 
is illuminating. The Tiber is justly dismissed as a commercial 
asset, but unjustly slighted as a protective barrier by both 
Sáflund and Von Gerkan, who follow the lead of Leopold in 
minimizing the importance of the river to the city. (See Von 
Gerkan, o.c. page 170, note 4.) 

The demolition of the sixth-century city which began when 
Tenney Frank took the cappellaccio blocks out of the wall has 
‘gone on apace until now according to the most recent findings 
there is no wall left at all—only escarpments of the separate hills 
with earth works and a fossa to protect the weak northeast 
approach to the city. In obedience to the law of the equal and 
opposite reaction we have swung back from a comparative faith 
in the traditions to the attitude of a century ago when the gen- 
eral feeling of historians and topographers was that expressed 
by Von Gerkan (o.c. page 158), “Rom kann im sechsten Jahr- 
hundert nicht eine solche Grossstadt gewesen sein”. (See also 
Säflund, page 248 aud Boethius in the review cited above.) 
Opinions on the primitive state of the city are still based so much 
on theory that the swing from one extreme to the other may go 
on indefinitely unless by a very improbable chance some con- 
clusive evidence may yet be uneartaed and interpreted by an 
ingenious scholar. Meanwhile, in using arguments from analogy, 
it is the part of caution to remember that no city which has pre- 
served traces of its ancient fortifications offers a real parallel for 
Rome,—not Ardea or Veii where the heights and the lowlands 
are differently related and where there 1s no considerable river; 
not Minturnae where there is no considerable hill; and certainly 
not Syracuse where, to say nothing of a different people and a 
different degree of sophistication, a sea beach creates a different 
set of possibilities. 


LovisE ADAMS HOLLAND. 
Brrn Mawr ConnEGE. 


Vergs Troy. By W. F. Jackson KnigHr. Oxford, Ben, 
1932. Pp. 158. 


This small volume is one of the most Baer in 
the excellent series of Vergilian Studies published by Basil 
Blackwell. The author discusses with poetic feeling and appre- 
ciation various problems that emerge from the study of the second 
Aeneid, and draws interesting parallels and illustrations from 
modern science, philosophy, and literature. Much of his material 
is a restatement of theories which he has recently published in 
classical periodicals. 

The longest chapter, comprising about one-third of the volume 
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(pp. 8-54), cortains a’ searching examination of Vergil’s use of 
meter and the varieus poetic effects which he achieved. The 
first part of the chapter is general and deals with emotional | 
flexibility, falling rhythm, the use of open a and e sounds to 
express sadness, the use of the.hissing ss to express hatred, and 
especially the textuxe of the Vergilian hexameter. By texture 
the author means tke relation of the stress accent. to the metrical 
ictus; metrical feet in which the stress accent and the ictus 
coincide are “ homo=yned ” and have a quality of freedom ; when 
they do not co-ncice, the foot is “ heterodyned’” and gives an 
. Impression of resisterce, effort, or conflict. It is in the fourth 
foot of the hexameter where the question of texture is of the 
greatest importance: in the fourth foot Vergil uses 1) an alter- 
nation of homodyne and heterodyne, 2) a “ released movement ”, 
i. e. a series of Hnes, beginning with heterodyne and ending with 
homodyne. By his use of the “released movement” Vergil is 
able to harmonize thought and rhythm to a high degree. 

In the second pert of the chapter the author applies these 
principles to th» verse of the second Aeneid. Here he is neces- : 
sarily much mcre subjective and at times less convincing. The 
value of the presentation of an elaborate scheme for heterodyne 
and homodyne (e.g. p. 32) may be questioned. The explana- 
tion of such a sehen. seems far too subtle, and I wonder if there 
is not a tendency tz read into the sounds of the syllables and 
into the texture of the verse a meaning that comes subconsciously 
from the mean:ng of the word itself. Moreover, if homodyne 
expresses freedom ani heterodyne conflict and resistance (p. 18), 
how does it happen hat heterodyne also expresses calm sadness 
(p. 39) and homodyne is used for fiery horror (p. 45)? Appar- 
ent discrepancies such as these make it less easy to share the 
author's confidence in the value of his analyses. 

In the chapter entitled Epic Tragedy (pp. 55-70) there is a 
discussion of tke dramatic qualities of the second Aeneid. ‚In 
dealing with the legends (pp. 71-104) the author makes a minute 
study. of Vergilian integration (i.e. the transfer and trans- 
mutation of the earlier legends into new poetic material), using 
as a basis the epics 2f Quintus and Tryphiodorus. These two 
poets, he believes, ar» independent of Vergil, but represent two 
different traditions, both of which were known to the Roman 
poet. By astucy of his agreement, now with Quintus, now with 
Tryphiodorus, Vergi-’s use of these earlier sources can be clari- 
fied. The great weaxness in this theory seems to me to be the 
assumption tha5 thz two Greek poets are utterly lacking in 
originality and follow their sources so blindly that it is possible 
to reconstruct from -hem the traditions whieh Vergil followed. 
Moreover, the author's criticisms of Vergil for imperfect adjust- 
ment of his legendery material are not always sound. For 
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example, he condemns ii 199-200 because “ nothing else terrible 
has occurred? (p. 85). This ignores Vergils statement in ii 
195-198 that the belief in Sinon's treacherous words resulted in 
the capture of the city. 

The title of the last chapter, T'he Events (pp. 105-140), is 
misleading, for the chapter deals almost entirely with the orig- 
inal significance of the wooden horse. The author believes that 
the purpose of the horse was magical, not military, and that.the 
wall was a magie circle which must be broken if the attack was 
to succeed. He ranges widely over the fields of early history, 
folklore, and magic, and presents an array of convincing argu- 
ments fully documented. The theories expressed are very ingeni- 
ous, but seem at times too fanciful, as when supernatural signifi- 
cance is attached to the death of Astyanax (pp. 138 £.). 

Although the book as a whole merits the attention of all 
Vergilian scholars, there are numerous other statements with 
which many will disagree. The author says, “Of all the work 
of Vergil, the second Aeneid is the easiest part to love” (p. 1); 
this is purely subjective. It is extremely doubtful if Vergil, in 
11 586 f., “explicitly faces and denies the imputation” of 
cowardice from an unfavorable alternative version (p. 41). The 
statement that “ Vergil’s pure comedy seems to occur only in 
the alternate books which carry odd numbers” (p. 42) is not 
only too ready an acceptance of Professor Conway’s theory, but 
implies too conscious a manipulation of the books on Vergil’s 
part; we must remember, as Mr. Knight himself says, that “a 
great part of Vergil's creative process happened in some uncon- 
scious part of his mind " (p. 74). Few will agree with the inter- 
pretation of nostri (p. 66) in the phrase quonam. nostri tibi 
cura, recessit? 

These are unimportant points which detract but little from 
the value of the book. A more important question of Vergilian 
criticism is involved in the statement: “ What the poet may have 
intended to commit to his poetry has little relevance, beside what, 
with due care and education, we find in it” (p.5). This view- 
point is dangerously subjective. Unless the education which we 
bring to the careful reading of the poetry has included a study 
of the poet's aims, the interpretation of the poetry is apt to go 
far astray. Especially in the Aeneid is a knowledge of the 
purpose of the poet essential, in so far as it lies in our power to 
acquire that knowledge. 

This volume is more fully documented than most of the books 
in the series. It is unfortunate, however, that more than four 
hundred notes are compressed into thirteen pages at the end; 
it would have been much: more convenient for the reader had 
they been printed at the foot of the page. 


PRINORTON ÜNIVERSITT. GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
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T= Sounds of Lat-: A Descriptive and Historie Phonology. 
By Ronarp Q. Kent. (Language Monographs XII.) 
Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1932. Pp. 216. 


Professor Kent hes given us the móst extensive modern treat- 
meat of Roman sounds which is at the same time descriptive and 
hisorical, contzining also a chapter on the alphabet and exten- 
siv. bibliographies. The wealth of material in it is much greater 
evea than would be indicated by its 212 pages of medium and 
sm..] type, for “he author has used schematic devices which have 
saved a large amount of space. 

1.8 stated by the writer in his preface, his object is not only 
to give an up-tc-date treatise on Latin Phonology, but he wishes 
his work also tc serv= as a basis for courses on the subject. He 
thus has & pedagogiral as well as scientific purpose, and this 
sugzests a few comments from both points of view. 

‚Ihat a work from Professor Kent’s pen will rank high in 

accıracy and reliability, is salf-evident, and criticisms would 
consern mainly the cuestion of the correctness of his personal 
viers which neturally have been incorporated into the book. 
Ho-vever, even in tl-s respect it would lead too far astray to 
discuss the fairly lazge numker of instances in which he has 
formulated phonetic laws diifsrently from others, for no good 
cou.d come from. merzioning these except with extensive citation 
of material. There iz, however, one important instance, in case 
of which most readers will disagree, sc., in his presentation of 
his swn and Abkott’s theory concerning the Latin accent (p. 66), 
in connection with which we are asked to believe that Roman 
chillren were so different from others that insteac of ridiculing 
thei- Greek teachers for their foreign sing-song, they actually 
and seriously imitated them, so that the Greek accentuation dis- 
placed the native Roman type in the upper classes. 
. Astual slips and errors appeer to be very rare. I have noticed 
the »ibliographical node on page 31, which seems to imply that 
the author considers fhe so-called “ editio minor” of a part of 
Inscriptiones Graecae (IG?) a3 a revision of the old corpus of 
Boe kh (CIG), and =as forgotten about the existence of the 
maia collection of Grzek inscriptions (IG). 

On the pedagcgieal zide the reviewer, though not doubting the 
usefulness of the work generelly, has some misgivings. The 
schematic form cf the historical part is such that i; is not apt to 
arouse the interest of the begirner in sounds as living things, 
and the almost <elgebraic condensation of facts not infrequently 
makes it impossible far the student to interpret rightly without 
muca help. Noże e.z. 8138, omitting cross-references, which 
mak» the appearance still more formidable to the student: I. 
Plt. p'< PIE p, ph azd bh after stops and s-sounds, pw, PIt. b 
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before s t p, tw-, parasitic in -ml-. To interpret this one needs 
the full equipment of a linguist with knowledge of Latin phon- 
ology. To the student it might mean a number of different 
things. Often under similar conditions he could not know 
whether the writer was giving a paragraph heading or some 
phonetie laws in condensed form. 

In his description of Latin pronunciation the author has, 
generally speaking, followed the phonetic method, though not 
rigidly so. Of course the use of the phonetically inaccurate 
terms open and close applied to vowels could not have been 
avoided when referring to sounds of languages no longer spoken, 
and for the same reason we cannot take exception to his use 
of the phonetieally inaccurate vowel triangle (p. 22), which 
e.g. gives us no information as to what it means to place u 
midway between 4 and u, for it does not tell us what is the nature 
of the movements of articulation which it has in common both 
with the former and the latter. Sometimes on the other hand 
a certain vagueness of phonetic description is much more difficult 
to account for, e. g. what does it mean to say (p. 60) that Lat. 
consonantal 1 was less strongly consonantal than Engl. y? 

Nothing would be gained by enumerating mere differences of 
opinion, of which there are naturally not a few, e. g. the reviewer 
is not so certain as Professor Kent that doubled consonants 
merely designate long consonants, but fails to see any valid 
objection to the opinion that doubling usually has to do with 
syllabie division, i.e., that doubled consonants in Latin were 
geminates. 

It need not be said that these various minor criticisms and 
differences of opinion do not in any way interfere with the high 
opinion the reviewer holds concerning the accuracy as well as 
serviceability of Professor Kent’s book. 

WALTER PETERSEN. 


Studi Virgilians, Pubb. della Accad. Virg. di Mantova, 1930. 
Serie Miscellanea, Vol. IX. Pp. 267. 4°. 


This bimillennial volume suffers somewhat from the diffidence 
that is apt to beset scholars who do assigned tasks, but the 
assignments were on the whole wisely made, and most of the 
papers are worth at least a hasty glance. Without enumerating 
the protreptie essays — all well written — we may mention a 
few that proffer substance. Birt inquires once more — for the 
third time, he says — whether Vergil wrote the Culex. As 
before he uses stylistic and metrical arguments and again 
reaches negative conclusions. Ghisalberti contributes an inter- 
esting study of the Vergilian commentary of Benvenuto da 
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Imola, which students of the Renaissance will find worth while. - 


Edgar Martini thinks that Suetonius is the source of Macrobius' 
statement that Vergil had the aid of Parthenics in his Greek 
studies, He just falls short of proving it. Paul Jahn argues 
that Catalepton IX is probably Vergilian and was cértainly 
written before 29 B.C.  Pohlenz writes on the tenth eclogue, 
arguing against the interpretations of Skutsch and Leo. His 
main point is that, as Gallus wrote “variations " on Euphorion’s 
themes, introducing a personal subjective note into the elegy, so 
Vergil, not without humorous intention, used the bucolic form 
in writing & variation on an elegy of Gallus. The essays of 
Curcio on L’Accogheza di Didone ad Enea, of Galdi on Virgilio 
Coturnato (Martial 5, 58), and of Cessi on Imatazione ed 
originaliia nell’ arte Virgiliane are of a more general nature. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis ad Atticum. Epistularum Libri Sedecim. 
Fasciculus Tertius. Libri IX-XII. Recensuit H. Sjögren. 
Upsala, 1932. Fp. 210. 8°. Kr. 6.75. 


Here we have the zhird fascicle of Sjögren’s editio major of 
the letters to Atticus. It gives us books 9-12 and, like its pre- 
decessors, contains a very full apparatus criticus based chiefly 
on the editor’s own collations. As every one knows, this edition 
must become the basis of all future work on these letters. 

The text is of course conservative; the editor seldom permits 
himself to adopt one 5f his own conjectures and when he does, 
as in the emendation of the meaningless -carti to «ápre, in 10, 
10, 3, one is satisfied that it will stay. As usual he has preferred, 
whenever possible, to remove a crux by justifying the manuscript 
reading. So in 9, 9, 3 he retains sententia consularis with the 
brief but adequate corcment: sententia scil. mea, viri consularis. 

' With this edition in hand scholars ought now to be able to 
remove many crosses from; the graveyard of Ciceronian words 
assassinated by medieval scribes. We hope that the venerable 
editor may have strength to complete the last fascicle. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITE. TENNEY FRANK. 


Tertullianus’ Citaten uit de Evangelien en de Oud-Latijnsche 
Bijbelvertalingen, door Dr. G. J. D. AALDERS. Amsterdam, 
H. J. Paris, 1932. Pp. 201. 


This is a painstaking study of Tertullian’s quotations from 
Matthew and John, to zetermine whether he used an Old-Latin 


version (or versions), or translated directly irom the Greek. 


Aalders laments the lack of any thorough investigation of habits 


` aeaee ne eee 
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` of quotation among the ancients, and the insufficiency of our 
knowiedge of the early Latin Bible versions; then he tabulates 
the citations, with parallel columns giving the same verse in the 
Bobiensis (African), Palatinus (African elements), Veronensis 
(“ European ?), Monacensis (“ Italian”), and one or two others. 
The tabulation is very interesting in detail, especially to the 
student of Latin style and synonymy. Tertullian shows several 
* African” tendencies, like “ sermo for “ verbum ? (Aóyos), 
“ tinguere ” for “ baptizare "; but he is so far from uniformity 
that we find him using pauperes, egeni and mendici in various 
quotations of Matth. v 3; stuprare, adulterare (and -ari), moe- 
chari, Matth. v 32; aequales (angelis), similes, sieut, tamquam, 
xxii 30; compugerunt, .confixerunt, pupugerunt, convulnera- 
verunt, John xix 37. He has a striking agreement in some 
cases with the Greek text of the Codex Sinaiticus; and he several 
times uses the classical aceusative-inänitive construction in in- 
direct discourse where all known.versions translate the Greek 
örı by a quod or quia clause. Aalders concludes that Tertullian 
probably quoted in general freely from his accurate recollection 
of the Greek text, but may have been influenced by an Old-Latin 
version akin to the Bobiensis, already in circulation. There is 
much detail of interest to all Latinists in this careful and well- 
printed book; there is a brief summary in English at the close. 


C. U. CLARK. 


A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin.. By Hzwzazi F. MULLER and 
PAULINE Tayuor. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. xvii 
-+ 315 pp. $3.60. | 


This volume, let me say at the outset, is most welcome. It 
provides an interesting selection of texts, with adequate gram- 
matical and lexical introduction, and thus forms a valuable ad- 
junct to any thorough course in Romance Philology or Medieval 
Literature. But it must be used with great caution. Prof. 
Muller is highly dogmatic; no beginner would imagine, from his 
assured statements, that the science of Romance Philology is 
still in leading-strings. I have always been shocked at the 
cavalier manner in which most Romance scholars treat the vital 
matter of textual criticism; and the student will search here in 
vain for any accurate. statement of the MS readings on which 
the texts are based. Indeed, he will be prejudiced when he finds 
such “boners” as “ Neapel," “ Spalato in Dalmatien," “ Terni 
in Umbrien,” lifted bodily from the German text of the Corpus. 
We have only one chance in the book to check up; there is a 
facsimile of the Carton des Rois of 677 transcribed on p. 197; 
and there I note several mistakes, two of which, fuirint (for 
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fuerunt) and rostri (for nostra), are quite misleading. In fact, 
Prof. Muller leaves unsolved the fundamental question, how : 
much of “ vulgar Letin ? in e. g. Gregory of Tours, is due to the 
copyist, not to Gregory himself. How would Prof. Muller ex- 
plain the fact (quite disregarded, &o far as I know) that Gregory 
wrote the History C the Franks in the rhythm which was the 
last refinemeni cf -hetoric in his day? I feel sure Gregory’s 
professions of grammatical ignorance are deliberate, to make 
ignorant listeners feel at home. And I must protest against 
various bold generalizations. How can one date the “ definitive 
success of Christian—y ” in 312, when St. Benedict found Apollo 
still worshipped in his temple at Monte Cassino, over the Rome- 
Naples highway, in 329? Ani why should a linguistic manual 
set out to prov» * tkzt the sole interest of the Church had been 
the spiritual walfare of the people”; see Amm. Marc. XXVII, 
3, 12-15. Prof Muller’s dictum that Latin lacked dialectic pecu- 
liarities is belted bz numerous evidences, from Livy’s “ Pata- 
vinitas ” to Cicero’s remarks on Spanish brogue. Nor is it 
accurate to sav tha- the “language of the documents of this 
period ... does not differ in its essentials, whether . . . from 
one region . . . or another.” Spenish Latin, e. g., of the early 
Middle Ages, is quiz: distinctive. In ihe same way, the state- 
ment that “only in France were practical lawbooks ” written in 
the vulgar tongue, is too sweeping; the similar Spanish MSS are 
a mine of informatics for the Romana lingus, down there. 

No, Romanes philology still offers a most inviting field, so 
much remains zo be done. Take e.g. any 50 pages of the big 
Larousse or Eatzfeld-Darmesteter, and list the words with 
* origine inconnue." There are hundreds of short French words 
whose derivation is zuill entirely unknown. And yet Romance 
authorities will tell us just how many Celtic words have been 
preserved in French! The Romance scholar must somehow get 
a thorough training in paleography, textual criticism and seman- 
ties, in additior to being a gocd Latinist. The present volume 
is a valuable tcol ir that training; but the beginner must be 
warned to handle it carefully. 

C. U. CLARK. 


. Ancient Writing and its Influence. By B. L. ULLMAN. New 
York, Lonzmans. Green & Co., 1932. vii-l-284 pp.; 16 
plates. $1.75. {== Our Debt to Greece and Rome, vol. 38.) 


Ullman’s thorougt_ work over the MSS of various classical 
authors now besrs fruit in this judicious and up-to-date popular 
exposition of ocr presant knowledge of paleography. No more 
useful volume has appeared in this handy series. Ullman traces 
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the origin of the alphabet among the Semites, its development by 
ihe Greeks, its elaboration in Italy; then he follows in detail the 
course of writing in Western Europe, with the help of numerous 
short but well selected and adequate faesimiles. Each chapter 
sketches the intellectual development to which the MSS bear 
witness; and the Latinist will appreciate his comments on Latin 
authors preserved for us by one or other medieval Renaissance. 
Much is of wide general interest, like the chapters on punctua- 
tion and abbreviations; one misses the explanation of $, along- 
side that of £. The book is ideal as a text for courses in Latin 
paleography, textual criticism, or medieval culture, and may be 
warmly recommended to the student who wishes to prepare him- 
self to read MSS in faesimile or in the original. There is a 
good bibliography, and the notes cast light on various moot 
points, like the Rand-Köhler debate on Alcuin's influence on the 
Carolingian hand, or the origins of semi-uncial. This is an 
admirable combination of sound scholarship and popular presen- 
tation. 

C. U. CLARK. 


Tus Orr CoLıeee, N. Y. 


Constantine The Great and The Christian Church. By NORMAN 
H. Baynzs. The Raleigh Lecture on History, British 
Academy, 1929. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Volume XV. London, Humphrey Milford. 6s. 
net. 


The motives governing action by any outstanding historical 
personage which has affected the course of subsequent events 
for centuries naturally arouse controversy and this could not 
but be so in a peculiar degree for Constantine. Was he oppor- 
tunist or believer, churchman or sceptic? Is his conduct the 
natural and almost inevitable outcome of the circumstances of 
the time and of the factors conditioning its thought in general 
or is it due to a deliberate personal decision made when another 
decision was equally possible? The desire for realism and 
objectivity has led many of the most acute of modern students 
to come down on the side of ratson d'état. With their determina- 
tion to escape the falsity of perspective induced by later develop- 
ment we cannot but be in sympathy, and yet this very deter- 
mination can involve a point of view which is likewise anach- 
ronistic, for a strict rationalism as we understand it had little 
place in the world of the fourth century. 

Professor Baynes has here brought on bear on this problem 
his marvelous knowledge of the ancient sources for the period 
and of modern investigation of it, and produced a brilliant ac- 
count in which Constantine is allowed to give his own story. 
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The Emperor’s letters and edicts are shown to reveal a strong . 
conviction of his mission and of the integral connection between 
' the prosperity of the Roman state and the unity of the Catholic 
Church. Such is in brief the main contention of this admirable . 
lecture, which is followed by 74 pages of notes surveying and 
appraising ancient and ;mode-n literature of the subject in a 
manner which it would be an impertinence to praise. Mommsen 
once said that the gifts of historical thinking were more impor- . 
. tant than the gifts of historical knowledge. Professor BAYNES 
has them both in a very uncommon degree and by them he has 
in this work given to us a masterpiece which no specialist and 
no intelligent layman interested in knowing how the world has 
come to be as it is can ignore without grave loss. 


ARTHUR DARBY Nock. 
HARVARD ÜUNIVEESITY. 


A work of importance to students of MSS is about to be pub- 
lished under the title of Bibliographie des Travaux de Monsieur 
HENRI Omont. Morsieur Henri Omont, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts of the Bikliotheque Nationale, has rounded 
out fifty years of service, and his departmental associates are 
. availing themselves of this occasion to honor their colleague by 
the issuance of a descriptive cetalogue of his works. The book 
will comprise about 800 pages and the price will be 60 francs. 
The publisher is Henri Didier, 4-6 Rue Sorbonne, Paris. 


C. W. E. M. 


- WILHELM SORULZE, editor of the Zeitschrift für vergleichende 
Sprachforschung and well known to the students of classics by 
his Quaestiones epicae and his Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Eigennamen, will be seventy vears of age on the fifteenth of 
December of this year. To commemorate the oceasion it is 
proposed, provided a sufficient number of subscriptions is 
obtained, to publish a volume cf about 700 pages of the distin- 
guished scholar’s * Kleine Schriiten.” The price has been fixed 
at 21 marks. Those who are interested in the appearance of 
the volume should communicate with Professor F. Mezger, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


C. W. E. M. 


Jouns Horkıns UNIVERSITY. 


Alchimiques Grees, Catalogue des Manuserits. IV: Manuscrits d'Alle- 
magne, d'Autriche, de Danemark, de Hollande et de Suise. Decrits par 
le Docteur G, Goldschmidt. Bruxelles, Secrétariat Administratif de UU. 
A. I, 1982. Pp. xxvi- 446. 8°. Belgas 30. (Union Académique 
Internationale.) 

Aristote, Poétique. Texte établi et traduit par J. Hardy. Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1932. Pp. 28 -+ 29-75 double pages + 77-101. 8°. 
Franes 16. (Collection des Universités de France, publiée sous le patronage 
de l'Association Guillaume Budé.) 

Brown (W. Norman). The Story of Kalaka. Texts, history, legends, 
and paintings of The Xàlakücaryakatha. Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933. Pp. viii -+ 149, 15 plates. 4°. (Freer Gallery of 
Art, Oriental Studies, No. I.) l 

Buckler (W. H.) and Robinson (David M.) Greek and Latin Inserip- 
tions. Sardis, Volume VII. (Publications of the American Society 
for the Excavation of Sardis.) Leyden, E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 
198 + Plates XIII. 4°. 

Bulletin (The) of the Board of Celtie Studies. Vol. VI, Part IH. 
November, 1932. Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board. Pp. 205-300. 
8°. $2.50. 

Corolla Archaeologica. Principi hereditario regni Sueciae Gustavo 
Adolpho dedicata. Lund, O. W. K. Gleerup, 1982. Pp. 276. 4°. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom. Il, Acta Instituti Romani 
Regni Sueciae. II.) 

Drerup (Engelbert). Die Schulaussprache des Griechischen von der 
Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart. Im Rahmen einer allgemeinen Ge- 
schichte des griechischen Unterrichts. Zweiter Teil: Vom XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert bis zur Gegenwart. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schöningh, 1932. 
Pp. viii, 489-1051. 8°. (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums. 7. Ergänzungsband.) 

Gaffiot (Félix). Un fait de style. (Reprint from D Antiquité 
Classique, Premiére année, Fasc. 1 et 2, Décembre, 1932, pp. 79-92.) 

Hespéris. Archives berbères et Bulletin de Institut des Hautes- 
Études marocaines. Tome XIV. Fascicule T. ler Trimestre, 1932. 
Paris, Librairie Larose. Pp. 110. 8°. 

Hüttl (Willy). Antoninus Pius. Il: Römische Reichsbeamte und 
Offiziere unter Antoninus Pius. Antoninus Pius in den Inschriften seiner 
Zeit. Prag, J. G. Calve’sche Universitäts-Buchhandlung, MCMXXXII. 
Pp. v+ 872. 8°. Mk. 12. 

Inscriptiones Italiae. Academiae Italicae Consociatae ediderunt. 
Volumen XI: Regio XI. Fasciculus I: Augusta Praetoria. Curavit 
Piero Barocelli. (1932.) Fasciculus II: Eporedia. Curavit losephus 
Corradi, (1981.) Roma, La Libreria dello Stato. '4?. Pp. 68, 33. 
(Unione Accademica Nazionale.) 

Isocrate. Il Panegirico. Con introduzione e note di Piero Treves. 
Torino, Milano, Roma, ete., G. B. Paravia € 0., 1932. Pp. xxvii + 102. 
L. 10.50. 8°. (Biblioteca Scolastica di Serittori Latini e Greci.) 

Journal (The) of Education. March 1,1933. No. 764. Vol. 65. London, 
William Rice. Pp. 133-180. 4°. 

Lavagnini (Bruno). Nuova Antologia dei frammenti della lirica 
greea. Testi commentati di quattordici poeti, con profili e appendiei 
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L'Aeropole. Revue du monde hellénique. Tome VII, Fasc. 3-4. No. 
27-28. Juillet-Decembre, 1932. Paris, Librairie Guillaume Bude. Pp. 
105-200. 2°. 
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eritiche. Torino, Milano, Roma, ete., G. B, Paravia & C., 1932. Pp. xi - 


+297. 8°. L. 43. 

Levi (Mario Attilio’. Ottavieno Capoparte. Storia politica di Roma 
durante le ultime lotte di supremazia. In two volumes. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1033. Vol. I: pp. 204. 8°. Vol. II: pp. 277. 8°, 
L. 30, eaeh. (Storici antichi e moderni.) 

Mitteilungen des Vereines klassischer Philologen in Wien. IX. Jahr- 
gang. Wien, Verein Flassischer Philologen, 1932. Pr. 116. 8°. 

Mnemosyne. Biblioteca philoloziea Batava. Nova Series. Vol. LX. 
Pars III. Lugduni-Batavorum, E. J. Brill, 1932. 8°. Pp. 231-336. 

Moltke (Erik). . Tekniske H’selpemidler og Metoder i Epigrafiens 
Tjeneste. Pp. 321-341 Plates XV. {Särtryck ur Fornvännen, 1932.) 

Nutting (Herbert C.) Comments on Lucan. Sixth Series.  Ber- 
keley, University of California Press, 1933. 8°. $025. (University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, Volume 11, No. 10, 
pp. 277-290.) 

Philological Quarterly. Volume XII, Number 1. January, 1933. Iowa 
City, University of Iowa. Pp. 9€. 8°. 

Popper (William). Abt ’L-Makäsin Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Annals, entitled 
An-Nujüm Az-Z&hira Fi Mulük Misr Wal-Kähira (VoL V, part I; 746- 
778 A. H). Berkeley, University of California Press, 1932. 8°. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Semitic Philology, Volume 5, No. 1, 
pp. 1-292.) 

Richardson (Bessie Ellen). Old Age among the Ancient Greeks, 
Baltimore, Johns Horkins Press, 1933. Pp. xv + 376. .8?. $4.00. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology. No. 16.) 


Ross (John F.) The Social Criticism of Fenimore Cooper. Berkeley, 


University of California Press, 1333. 8°. $1.50. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English. Volume 3, No. 2. pp. 17-118.) 

Rostagni (Augusto). Virgilio Minore. Saggio sullo svolgimento 
della poesia virgiliana. Torino, Ohiantore MOCMXXXIII. Pp. viii + 
391. 8°, Lire 46. (Biblioteca Ji Filologia classica.) l 

Ruris Desiderium et Euchariszicon, Carmina in certamine poetico 
Hoeufftiano magna laude ornata. Amstelodami, edidit Academia Regia 
Disciplinarum Nederlaröica, MOMXXXII. Pp.8. 8°. 

Schmidt (Johanna). Minueius Felix oder Tertullian? Untersuchung 
des Octavius und des Apologeticum. Inaugural-Dissertation. Borna- 
Leipzig, Universitüisverlag von Robert Noske, 1932. Pp. xv -+- 123. 8^. 

Schneidewin (Wilhelm). Metephysik der Sitten. Lichstrahlen des 
` Platonischen Protagoras. Paderborn, Verlag Ferdinand Schöningh, 1933. 
Pp. 32. 8°. Mark 1.60. 

Sewanee Review. Anril-June, 1933. Vol. XLI, No. 2;. Whole No. 
132. Sewanee, Tennessee, The University of the South. Pp. 256. 8°. 

Shorey (Paul). What Plato Said. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1033. Pp. vii + 686. 8°. $5.00. 

Sjögren (H.) M. Tulli Ciceronis ad Atticum Epistularum Libri IX-XII. 
Upsaliae, Typis Descr. Appelbergs Boktryckeri A.-B., MDOCCCOXXXII. 
Pp. 210. 8°. Kr. 6.75. (Collect-o seriptorum ueterum Upsaliensis.) 

Souilhé (Joseph). L'énigme d'Empédocle. (Archives de Philosophie. 
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THE MYTHOLOGICAL PARADIGM IN GREEK AND 
LATIN POETRY. 


[For a statement of the ground covered in this article, see p. 205.—En.] 


The use of the paradigm (mapdderypa, exemplum) is one of 
the more important rhetorical means offered, by nature as it 
were, to a speaker or writer for giving to his hearer or reader 
ilustration, amplifieation, and reinforcement of the subject 
under discussion, as also for imparting embellishment to his 
material. lts employment constitutes at the same time a means 
for securing persuasion, carrying conviction, or establishing 
proof in the mind of hearer or reader as to that about which 
the speaker or writer wishes to effect persuasion, conviction, or 
proof. More specifically the effect of the paradigm is to con- 


2 Alewell Über das rhetorisehe IIAPAAEITMA in der römischen 
Literatur der Kaiserzeit (Diss. Leipzig, 1913), pp. 5-35, gives an ex- 
&mination of rhetorical theory governing the use of the paradigm of 
historical type, as found in Anaximenes (partieularly), Aristotle, and 
later rhetoricians. A discussion of the paradigm's terminology, divi- 
sions, purpose, effect, etc. is found in Volkmann, Rhet. der Griech. und 
Rómer? (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 233-39. Definitions are abundant. The ' 
following (to note only a few) will suffice as good working principles: 
Anon. Rhet. Gr. I, 447, 3-13 (Spengel): wapdöderypa é . . . eudepes xal 
Ünotov kal elkós TQ Imrovundvo mpd’yparı, db’ ob Opunuévos Av ris á£«óoat duolws Tà 
Spore ppovety kal ém? rob fyroupévov . . . mapdöeryud éort Ayos ex TOv karà uépos 
dro: érl rd karà uépos erd-ywr, À érl rò Kadbdov, 4 ék rod duolov éml rd porov . . . 
mapdöeryud érti "yevopuévov rpdyparos droummuäveucis, els önolweıw ToU viv Inrov- 
p£vov. Arist. Rhet. IT, 20, 1-2: eiat 5’ al kowal riores óo rw "yévet, mapdderyna 
kal évOdunua . . . Üuotov yap émraryuryf rd mrapáóseyua, 7 0 éraywyh dpxh. Hapa- 
deıyudrwv 8° elön Sto: Ev èv ydp Cor. mapaĝelyparos eldos Tò Aéyew mpdyuara 
mpoyeyernudva, êv è rd abrör mowtv. Auct. ad Her. IV, 49, 62: “ exem- 
plum est alicuius facti aut dieti praeteriti cum certi auctoris nomine 
propositio. Id sumitur isdem de causis, quibus similitudo. Rem orna- 
tiorem faeit, cum nullius rei nisi dignitatis causa sumitur; apertiorem, 
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firm general principles, statements, inferences, and conclusions 
(whether these are formally expressed or merely implied) as 
natural, self-explanatory, and true. Moreover, general prin- 
ciples are effectively amplified and illustrated by examples, 
particularly if these are chosen not so much to enlarge by 
introducing numerous details as to illustrate by the fitting 
character of the details presented. Thus as an instrument for 
illustrating general principles the example makes for vividness 
of presentation through the specific and the concrete. From 
the standpoint of logic the paradigm’s use rests on a simple 
conclusion from analogy, that what has once happened can and 
probably will happen again,? although its persuasive value doubt- 
less greatly exceeds its logical cogency. Finally, in addition to 
the paradigm’s significance as a means of effectivelv presenting 
the views of the speaker, its employment has the advantage of 
gripping and holding the interest of the hearer. 

The paradigm, at least in partially developed form, appears 
used in harmony wich the above mentioned aims already in the 
epic. But, as is evident from the material presented below, 
ihe mythological type of paradigm is by far most frequent in 


cum id, quod sit obscurius, magis dilucidum reddit; probabiliorem, cum 
magis veri similem facit; ante oculos ponit, cum exprimit omnia 
perspicue, ut res prope dicam manu temptari possit"; Cic. De Orat. III, 
205: “tum duo illa, quae maxime movent, similitudo et exemplum ”; 
De Invent. I, 30, 49: “exemplum est, quod rem auctoritate aut casu 
alicuius hominis aut negotii confirmat aut infrmat"; Quint. V, 11, 6: 
* exemplum, id est rei gestae aut ut gestae utilis ad persuadendum id, 
quod intenderis, commemoratio ”; Vict. Rhet. Lat. Min. 238, 10 (Halm): 
* exemplum est, quo rem aliquam . . . aut hortamur gut dehortamur "; 
Beda, 618, 16: “paradigma est praepositio exempli exhortantis aut 
deterrentis.” 

2 Arist, Rhet. II, 20, 8: Sno yap ws éml rd word rà ueAAoyra rois 
vyeyoréciy. l 

* Noted by Alewell, op. cit., pp. 5f., are Iliad, I, 202-68 (where 
Nestor cites five instances of mighty men of old); IV, 370-400 (Aga- 
memnon challenges. Diomedes to bold encounter by a rehearsal of the 
heroic deeds of Diomedes’ father); IX, 524-99 (Phoenix.names heroes 
of unappeasable anger;. The list can easily be extended; see XVIII, 
117-19 (where Hercules’ fate is given as an illustration of death’s 
inevitability) ; XXIV, 534-40 (an instance of mortals for whom the gods 
planned lives of pain, i. e. Peleus had wealth and a goddess wife, but 
only one son and him coomed to untimely death). 
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the shorter, personal forms of poetry-—lyric, elegiac, iambic, 
epigrammatie, and pastoral—although it is not without repre- 
sentation in the drama, especially in the choral parts. Although 
examples of historical character,* especially in Latin Literature," 
have received a good deal of attention, no comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the mythological paradigm ° seems as yet to have 


*'Ihe historical example is the only kind recognized by Anaximenes 
(Rhet.,Gr. I, 105 ff.). Aristotle, however, speaks (see n. 1 above) of 
two kinds, the historieal, which consists in relating things that have 
happened (zpéyuara wpoyeyernuéya), and another, which consists in 
inventing them one’s self (76 abrd» woeiv), the latter being subdivided 
into comparisons (mapaßoAal) and fables (Aéyot). The two-fold division 
set up by Aristotle was not maintained by later rhetoricians, but its 
effect was to place the historical example in the foreground, and in 
subsequent technical writers, when mapddeyua or exemplum occurs, the 
term uniformly means an example of the historical type, generally 
regarded (at least as far as prose is concerned) as the most effective 
kind. Valerius Maximus’ practical handbook, Factorum et Dictorum 
Memorabilium, was used by authors as a source for examples; cf. 
Alewell, p. 16: “Die Hauptzahl der Beispiele . . , wird durchaus von 
der Geschiehte gestellt; schon weil es dem Redner bequemer war, das 
bereite und bald auch in eigenen Büchern gesammelte Material zu 
verwenden, als selbst sich Fabeln und Gleichnisse zu ersinnen." Prac- 
tical restriction by the ancients to the historical type is well stated by 
L. Traube, Sitzungsber. der Münch. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1891, 
p. 397: “Man verstand unter exempla im engeren Sinn Belege aus der 
Geschichte, den Altertümern, den Kuriositäten und anders Material, 
das in Handbüchern nach gewissen Rubriken für den Gebrauch haupt- 
sächlich der Rhetoren zusammengetragen war." Still another type of 
example (it one of poetry's chief resources for amplification) used 
rhetorically, but seemingly not defined as an example by the ancients, 
embodies phenomena drawn from various spheres and phases of life and 
nature. Some instances found combined with mythological examples 
are noted below under the heading “ Mixed paradigms." For an excel- 
lent diseussion of paradigms from life and nature, see Smith, Elegies 
of Albius Tibullus (1913), notes on I, 4, 11-14; 17-20; 28-38, 

" A collection of such exempla found in Latin literature of the Empire, 
with a brief discussion of their use and relative frequency in authors 
and in various types of literature, is presented by Alewell, op. cit., pp. 
54-86; 100-18. For their use in Cicero's orations, see Schoenberger, 
Beispiele aus der Geschichte, ein rhetorisches Kunstmittel in Ciceros 
Reden (Diss. Augsburg, 1910). 

° Doubtless the dominant importance of ancient oratory, in which the 
historieal example was naturally most appropriate, was responsible for 
practically limiting the term -apáóevyua (exemplum) to those taken 
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been attempted. From the earliest times Greek poetry illus- 
trated themes by exaraples drawn from legend, with observance 
of due. measure and proportion. The Alexandrians took their 
examples from the more recondite sources and presented them 

often in an allusive Zashion.' The Roman poets chose theirs 
from the general field of mythology, with a tendency to employ 
examples freely, and introduced them in various ways. 

It is the purpose of this study, based: upen an examination 


from history. In fact the mythological type was in some writers speci- 
fically rejected (cf. Apsines, Rhet. Gr. I, 373, 23: xp} 8$ rà wapadelypara 
ybapına elvat kal aad), kzi um mávv dpxcta umde uudwön), and it is note- 
worthy that authors who indulge freely in histcrical paradigms almost 
entirely neglect the mythological; cf. Alewell, p. 55, n. 3. But the 
surprising thing is that the mythological paradigm, with its hundreds 
of oceurrences in poetry, is practically ignored in ancient rhetorical 
discussion. That the poets recognized in it an important and effective 
instrument for ornamentation and illustration is clear from its exten- 
sive use by them, as well as from the iact that it is not infrequently 
combined with historical examples as a part of the same illustration 
or proof (see “Mixed paradigms” below). The historical example is 
not uncongenial to most types of poetry, but poets strongly prefer the 
mythologieal. These, however, at last analysis are in a real sense akin to 
the historical type, since a deeper meaning, resting on the experience of 
the race, lies at the base of the mythological example; cf. Schoenberger, 
op. cit. p. 10; “ Zu den geschichtlichen Beispielen gehört auch alles Ma- 
terial, das der historia fabularis, der Mythologie entnommen ist, da deren 
Sagen eine allgemeine höhere Wahrheit zugrunde liegt." The place of 
the mythological type among rhetorical exempla is recognized by modern 
writers, e. g. Baldwin, Arcient Rhetorie and Poetie (New York, 1924), 
p. 24 [following Aristotle; cf. n. 1 of this paper]; Volkmann, op. cit., 
p. 236: “In der That können auch Erzählungen aus der Mythologie, 
sowie poetische Fabeln als Beispiele dienen, nur haben sie nach Quin- 
tilians Ansicht weniger überzeugende Kraft als wirkliche Beispiele.” 
Quintilian’s view (V, 11, 17) of course reflects the preference of the 
orator. But for the latter’s use Quintilian elsewhere (XII, 4, 1-2) 
recommends not only historical examples but also “ea quae sunt a 
clarioribus poetis facta ... nam haec quoque aut vetustatis fide tuta 
sunt aut ab hominibus magnis praeceptorum loco ficta creduntur." 

* Knox, Herondas: Mimes and Fragments (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1922), Introd. p. XVII; cf. Wheeler, ' Catullus as an Elegist" (A. J. P. 
XXXVI, 170) : “The allusive manner in which they [apadelypara] are 
introduced is a favorite trick of Callimachus and the Augustans”; p. 
171: “The allusive treatment of myth, often very obscure, shows that 
Catullus may have tazen this trait from Callimachus . . . Among the 
Augustans Propertius especially follows the same method.” 
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of the several types of Greek and Latin poetry (except epic 
and purely didactic), to contribute in some measure to a further 
understanding of the mythological paradigm: To that end it 
brings together, if not all, at least the most outstanding and 
representative occurrences (in number about. one thousand), 
classified broadly according to the form which they take and 
the principle or truth which they exemplify, following which 
it gives brief statements of details of usage with respect to 
different types of poetry and individual authors, including fre- 
quency and extent of paradigm, paradigms used anonymously, 
mixed types, position of paradigm, and technique of its insertion. 
As a convenient and economical arrangement paradigms are 
treated under the following classification : ° 


I. The most important class, instances which represent most 
fully the form and purpose cf the rhetorical paradigm, are those 
which are introduced (now formally, now informally) by state- 
ments, conclusions, or inferences, with the purpose of illustrating 
and confirming general truths, principles, moralizings, ete. The 


5 Noted here as having something of the force of paradigms, but not 
properly considered as such, are enumerations of various kinds which 
vividly recall well-known myths. Hackneyed poetic themes (epic, 
tragic, elegiac): Anacreontea 23; Anth. Gr. XII, 2; Tib. I, 4, 63 f.; 
Verg. Ecl. VI, 41-81 (eight named); Geor. III, 4-6 (six); Hor. Od. I, 
0, 5-16 (six); Prop. II, 34, 33-40 (five) ; III, 9, 37-42; 9, 47 f.; Pers. 
V, 8; 17; Am. I, 3, 21-24; Mart. IV, 49, 3-6; X, 4, 1-10 (eleven); 35, 
5-7; Juv. I, 5-11 (seven); 52-54; 162-64; Nem. Cyn. 15-45 (seventeen); 
Vesp. Iudicium Coci et Pistoris 51-90 [P. L.M. I, 592-06 Wernsdorf] 
(twenty-five presented through pun and parody). Mythical characters 
immortalized by poets: Pind. Nem. VII, 20-24; Hor. Od. IV, 6, 12-28 
(seven); Am, III, 12, 21-40 (nineteen). Persons about whom center 
legends of love: Trist. II, 2, 371-408 (thirty-one). Impossible beings 
of mythology: Trist. IV, 7, 11-18 (eleven). Sufferers of punishment: 
Verg. Culex 234-57 (eleven); Prop. III, 5, 39-44 (nine); Sen. H. F. 
750-58; Med. 744-47; Ag. 15-21; Thy. 6-12. Victims of changed fortune: 
Pentad. De Fort. [P. L. M. II, 315-18] (fourteen). Victims of unhappy 
love: Auson., Cupido Cruci Adfixus P. L. M, I, 645 f. (nineteen). Loves 
of rivers: Am. III, 6, 25-82 (nine). Loves of Neptune: Her. XVIII, 
129-36 (seven). Loves of Hercules: Sen. H. O. 363-73 (four). Achieve- 
ments of Bacchus: Prop. III, 17, 22-28 (six). Marvels and horrors: 
Prop, ITI, 22, 5-14 (nine); 27-38 (seven). Persons who reached Ely- 
sium through merit: Verg. Culex 261-71 (ten mythological, nine 
historical). 
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fairly wide range of topics which make up the subject-matter 
of the paradigm is obvious from the citations that follow: 
Love?-—its power {Hercules won Iole, but slew her father; 
Zeus made Semele his bride, bat she perished in the lightning’s 
flash; Paris stole Helen, hence the arming of heroes and the 
beginning of strife’: Eur. Hipp. 545-62; Iph. A. 573-86; 
bondage for sake of (Apollo, Hercules, Melampus): Tib. II, 
9, 11-28; III, 4, 67-72; Prop. II, 3, 51-64; A. A. IT, 218-21; 
289 f.; rules gods and men: Soph. Trach. 498-530; Theoc. 
XIII, 5-72; Prop. II, 30, 34-86; triumphs over guards (Io was 
won in spite of Argus, Danae despite her dungeon): A. A. III, 
6811.; Am. III, 4. 19-22; mainspring of daring (Achilles, 
Hector, Agamemnon, Mars, Leander) : Am. I, 9, 33-40; II, 16, 
911f.; A. A. 249 f.; rescues loved ones from death (Anchises, 
Mezentius, Admetus, Eurydice): Stat. Silv. III, 3, 188-94; 
drives to sinful deeds (Ariadna, Dido, Medea, Myrrha, Paris, 
Pasiphae, Phaedra, Phyllis, Sevlla, Tarpeia, Tereus): Eur. 
Hipp. 337-39; Prop. IV, 4, 39-42; Rem. Am. 55-68; 99f.; 
Corn. Gall. Eleg. 27-36 [P.L. M. II, 245]; drives to death 
(Haemon, Sappho): Prop. II, 8, 21-24; Plaut. Mil. 1247; 
leads to ignoble action. (Achilles): Plaut. Mil. 1289; feeds 
on luxury (Phaedra): Rem. Am. 748-46; parts friends and 
kindred (Helen, Medea, Paris): Sappho 88; Prop. II, 35, 7 £; 
causes war (Hippodamia, Sabine maidens): Prop. II, 6, 15-22; 


? Exempla under this heading are many for various reasons, The 
erotic motive is the main one in most myths; the Roman elegiac poets 
(who contribute a large number of exempla) wrote chiefly the subjec- 
tive-erotic type of elegy; all three of the great elegists, "Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid, assume (the last two self-confessedly) the róle 
of erotic experts (praeceptores £moris), hence utter numerous erotic 
precepts (seen most fully in the Ars Ámatoria) supported by examples. 
Erotodidaxis in these poets, with ineidental treatment of the mytho- 
logical paradigm, is ably discussed by Wheeler: *“ Propertius as Prae- 
eeptor Amoris ” (Class. Phil. V, 28-40) and “ Erotic Teaching in Roman 
Elegy and the Greek Sources” (Part I, Class. Phil. V, 440-50; Part II, 
Ibid. VI, 56-77). In Catullus Wheeler (loc. eit. n. 7 above) fails to 
find erotodidaxis, but be comments on Catullus! use of mythological 
wapadelyuara. For extended discussions of Propertius’ use of myths 
(without, however, any special treatment of the paradigm), see Schöne, 
De Propertii ratione fabulas adhibendi (Diss. Leipzig, 1911), pp. 7-66; 
Otto, De fabulis Propertianis, Part II (Progr. Gross-Glogau, 1880), 
pp. 3-21. 
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condones infidelity (Helen, Venus): Prop. II, 32, 31-40; vic- 
tims of its frenzy (Paris, Theseus, Ajax): Theog. 1231-34; 
at strife with chastity (Phaedra and Hippolytus): Anth. Gr. 
IX, 132; divinities and heroes yield to mortal loves (twelve 
named): Eur. Hipp. 451-58; Anth. Gr. V, 100; 123; Prop. 
I, 18, 19 £.; II, 30, 29-31; Verg. Lyd. 25-74; Am. III, 10, 
19-42; A.A. I, 527-64; III, 88-86; Sen. Phaed. 296-324; 
devotees of chase and hunt yield (Meleager, Cephalus, Adonis): 
Her. IV, 93-100; idlers succumb (Aegisthus): Rem. Am. 161- 


67; noble prize of love (Aegina): Pind. Nem. VIII, 6-12; 


divine amours that shock (Ilia, Venus): Trist. II, 2, 259-62; 
divinities who loved sisters (Saturn, Oceanus, Jupiter): 'Theoc. 
XVII, 181-84; Her. IV, 1833 f.; Met. IX, 498f.; who loved 
rustics (Venus, Selene, Rhea, Zeus): Theoc. XX, 84-41; who 
loved an aged mate (Aurora): Prop. IT, 18, 7-18; rusties suc- 
cessful in love (Hippomenes, Bias, Adonis, Endymion, Iasion): 


Theoc. III, 40-51; heroes who loved maidservants (Achilles, 


Agamemnon, Ajax, Pyrrhus): Anth. Gr. V, 18; Hor. Od. II, 
4, 2-12; Am. II, 8, 11-14; love — devices for winning (Zeus, 


Acontius): Anth. Gr. V, 125; A.A. I, 457 £.; unequals in 


(Ulysses-Calypso, Peleus-Thetis, Numa-Egeria, Vulcan-Venus) : 
Am, II, 17, 15-20; greater for adoptive parents (Achilles, 
Pallas, Perseus): Stat. Silv. II, 1, 88-95; greater for foster 


. nurses (Ino, Acca): Stat. Silv. II, 1, 96-100; old replaced by. 


new (seven instances): Rem. Am. 458-82; eyes the leader in: 
Prop. II, 15, 18-16; strength for ita service (Jupiter, Achilles, 
Hector): Prop. II, 22, 25-84; made fonder by short absence 
(Phyllis, Penelope, Laodamia): A.A. II, 853-56; wanes by 
long separation (Helen): A. A. II, 357-72; favors the victor 
(Pelops): Am. IIL, 2, 15-17; greater from desire to please: 
Prop. ITI, 8, 29-82; more alluring when forbidden (Danae, Io): 
Am. II, 19, 27-30; increased by mutual misfortune (Mars- 
Venus): A.A. II, 561-92; grief for when stolen (Achilles) : 
Prop. II, 8, 29-38; outlasts death (Protesilaus-Laodamia) : 
Prop. I, 19, 7-10. 

Lovers — win bv devoted service (Milanion): Prop. I, 1, 
9-16; A. A. II, 185-92; kindly treated by the gods ( Amymone, 
Orithyia): Prop. II, 26, 47-52; Bacchus a boon to (Ariadna): 
Tib. IIT, 6, 39-42; Prop. III, 17, 7 f.; heavenly bodies stayed 
in course for (Zeus-Alemena, Sun-Clymene, Luna-Endymion): 
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Anth. Gr. V, 172; 223; Am. I, 13, 43-46; spurred on by rivals 
(Orestes, Menelaus, Achilles): Rem. Am. 771-84; not retained 
by magic (Jason, Ulysses): A. A. II, 103 £.; Rem. Am. 261-68; 
harmed by solitude (Phylis): Rem. Am. 591-608; moved by 
pictures of beloved (Laodamia): Rem. Am. 724; reminded of 
loves of divinities by their temples: Trist. IL, 2, 289-380; lovers 
meet adverse fate (E ereules-Hylas): Prop. I, 20, 15-50; are 
sacrosanet: Prop. III, 16, 12; are pale: A. A. I, 729-32; 
lamented after death: Prop. II, 13, 53-56; false lovers (eight 
named): Men. Samis 387-89; Prop. II, 24, 43-46; A.A. III, 
83-40; 457-60; Her. XVI, 138-96; 229-32; Stat. Silv. V, 1, 
57-59; lovers who carried off their prizes (Jason, Paris): Her. 
XVIII, 175-78. 

Women-—of unconzrollable impulses (Aerope, Aethra, Althaea, 
Byblis, Clycemnestra. Danaides, Idaea, Lemniades, Medea, 
Myrrha, Pasiphae, Phaedra, Phthia, Scylla): Aesch. Choeph. 
602-37; Eur. Hec. &36£.; Prop. III, 19, 11-24; Her. IV, 
165 f.; A.A. I, 283-340; Sen. Phaed. 5631.; a curse as step- 
mothers (Phaedra): Anth. Gr. IX, 68; 69; slayers of their 
children (Medea, Procne): Arm. II, 14, 29-32; Mart. V, 67, 6; 
slain by son (Clyterestra): Ovid, Nux 28; victims of the 
deceiver (Czlypso, Helen, Hippodamia, Juno, Leda, Medea): 
Prop. II, 21, 11-14; Her. VIII, 67-74; A.A. I, 632-36; 
disloyal through husband's wrongs (Clytemnestra): A. A. II, 
399-408; whose beauty captivated (Medea, Penthesilea): Prop. 
III, 11, 9-55; whose defects were ignored (Andromache, Andro- 
meda): A.A. II, 643-46; won by force (Deidamia, Helen; 
Hilaira and Phoebe): A.A. I, 679-704; Her. XV, 221-24; 
cause of strife (Helen, Hippodamia (bride of Pirithous), 
Lavinia, Sabine maidens): Am. I, 4, 71.; II, 12, 17-26; Her. 
AVI, 247 f.; noted fcr their deeds (Dido, Hippolyte, Penthe- 
silea): Claud. In Eutr. I, 332-36; praised for worth in adversity 
(Alcestis, Evadne, Laodamia, Penelope): Trist. V, 5, 51-58. 
Wives — prizes of conzest (Atalanta, Deianira, Hippodamia) : 
Her. XV, 159-62; Ceud. Carm. Min. XXX, 166-76; faithful 
(Aegiale, Alcestis, A:paesiboea, Andromache, Briseis, Calypso, 
Evadne, Hypsipyle, Liodamia, Meliboea, Penelope): Prop. I, 
15, 9-22; IL, 6, 93 f.; III, 12, 23-38; Am. III, 4, 23 f.; Trist. 
V, 14, 35-40; Stat. silv. III, 5, 44-49; evengers of their 
wrongs (Medea, Procze): A.A. II, 381-84; who did not 


a rc a ze 
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decline motherhood (Ilia, Thetis, Venus): Am. II, 14, 13-18. 
Beauty — boast of punished (Andromeda): Am. III, 3, 17f.; 
pride in (Latona): Juv. X, 292; praise for desired: A.A. I, 
625 f.; best judged by day: A. A. I, 247 £.; artificial not that 
of early heroines: Prop. I, 2, 15-24; destroyed by time: Met. 
XV, 229-38. 

Divinities — give valor and aid to heroes (Hercules, Perseus) : 
Pind. Olym. IX, 29-35; Pyth. X, 31-48; are faithful: Pind. 
Nem. X, 55-90; who were servants (Adonis, Apollo, Hercules, 
Pan): Aesch. Ag. 1040 f.; Sen. H. F. 451; Stat. Silv. III, 3, 
57 f.; Calp. Ecl. IX, 72; suffered in infancy (Bacchus, Jupiter) : 
Sen. H. F. 457-60; were merciful (Jupiter, Leucothea): Pont. 
III, 6, 17-20; power of early manifest (Bacchus, Hercules) : 
A.A. I, 187-90. Friends — noted pairs (Achilles-Patroclus, 
‚ Nisus-Euryalus, Pylades-Orestes, Theseus-Pirithous): Prop. 

IT, 1, 37 f.; A.A. I, 743-46; -Trist. I, 5, 19-24; V, 6, 25-28; 
Pont. III, 2, 38 f:; of differing tastes (Amphion-Zethus): 
Hor. Epist. I, 18, 41-44. Foes — granted forgiveness and mercy 
(nine named): Hor. Epod. XVII, 8-18; 42-44; A. A. I, 441 f. ; 
Trist. ITI, 5, 37-42; Pont. II, 2, 25 f.; Claud. Carm. Min. 
XXII, 18-19; loyal to the wretched: Trist. I, 9, 27-84; sacri- 
ficed on tomb of the dead (Polyxena): Anth. Gr. VII, 205. 
Musie and song — power of (Amphion, Arion, Linus, Orpheus, 
Polyphemus, Sirens): Eur. Ale. 357-62; Prop. II, 18, 8-8; 
III, 2, 1-6; Hor. Od. II, 13, 33-40; III, 11, 13-24; A. A. III, 
311-26; Sen. H. F. 569-89; Stat. Silv. LIT, 1, 16 $.; to whom 
a solace (Achilles, Orpheus): Trist. IV, 1, 15-18. Wine— 
eause of strife (Centaurs-Lapiths): Callim. Epigr. 62; Verg. 
Geor. II, 455-57; Hor. Od. I, 18, 7-11; A. A. I, 593; source 
of danger (Icarus (son of Oebalus), Polyphemus): Prop. IT, 
33, 29-32. | 

Death — inevitable (fifteen instances): Pind. Nem. VII, 
24-48; Alcaeus 122; Hor. Od. I, 28, 7-11; IT, 14, 5-20; 18, 
34-40; Prop. IIT, 18, 27-80; Sen. H. O. 1036-89; whence none 
return: Aesch. Ag. 1022-24; Eur. Alc, 122-28; Hor. Od. IV, 
7, 25-28; Ovid, Cons. ad Liv. 429-42; equality after: Prop. 
IIT, 5, 16 f.; apotheosis after: Hor. Epist. IT, 1, 5-12; an 
escape from sorrow (Nestor, Niobe, Phaethontiades): Prop. II, 
13, 46-50; Pont. I, 2, 29-32; for a father's sake (Antilochus) : 
Pind. Pyth. VI, 28-42; bards claimed by: Am. III, 9, 21-27; 
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untimely grief for (by Andromache, Erigone): Stat. Silv. V, 
9, 74-79; of sons mourned by goddesses (Achilles, Memnon) : 
Am. III, 9, 1; early death of the great (Achilles, Orpheus): 
Stat. Silv. II, 7, 98-99.  Fate— removes the best first, the 
worst last: Am. II, 6, 411.; not overcome by song or skill 
(Orpheus, Asclepius): Eur. Ale. 966-71; dooms to prison — 
(Cleopatra (daughter of Boreas); Danae, Lycurgus): Soph. 
Antig. 944-87; punishes the innocent for sins of the guilty 
(Iphigenia): Eur. Iph. T. 186-97; Iph. A. 1284-1335. Good 
fortune — none wholly fortunate (Achilles, Hercules, Meleager, 
Tithonus): Bacehyl. 33 (V), 53-175; Hor. Od. II, 16, 29 £; 
banishes earlier grief end pain: Pind. Olym. IL, 22-45; of found- 
lings: Men. Epit. 108-16; reversalof: Pind. Pyth. IIT, 86-102; 
Prop. II, 8, 9 £.; Incert. De Fortun. Viciss. 55-58 [P. L. M. 
II, 302]; comes by chance (Andromeda): A.A. III, 429. 
Misfortune — changed for the better (Andromeda, Callisto, 
Ino): Prop. II, 28, 7-14; added to by time: "Trist. V, 2, 13-16; 
made known by: Pont. III, 1, 51-54; honored despite of: 
Trist. IV, 3, 63-68; sorrow for alleviated: Trist. V, 1, 53-62; 
heavy when fall is from great heights (Elpenor, Icarus): Trist. 
III, 4, 19-22. : 
Crime — following inherited curse and as a warning against 
infidelity (Tantalidae): Soph. Elec. 472-515; 700-74; Eur. 
Orest. 812-18; 982-1012; 1548; Sen. Thy. 189-52; inhuman 
(Itys served to Tereus): Sen. Thy. 272-76; guilt for absolved 
by purification (Alemaeon, Medea, Patroclus, Peleus): Fast. II, 
39-44; origin in superstition (sacrifice of Iphigenia): Lucr. I, 
84-100. Punishment — escape from by inventive skill: A. A. 
II, 21-96; for offending the gods (eleven instances): Pind. 
Olym. I, 54-64; Pyth. II, 25-48; Eur. Bacch. 337-40; Bacchyl. 
38 (X), 40-112; Tib. III, 6, 23 f.; Her. XIX, 101-06; A.A. 
II, 605 £.; Trist. II, 1, 105 £.; Fast. V, 305-10; Juv. VI, 
172-77; Sen. Oed. 712-68; for asking what is not meet for 
mortals (Asclepius, Coronis): Pind. Pyth. LIT, 8-58; for chal- 
lenge to ocean (Argonauts): Sen. Med. 615-69; for insolence 
and violence (Porphvrion, Typhoeus): Pind. Pyth. VIII, 
12-18; Hor. Od. III, 4, 42-80; of cruel rival (Dirce): Prop. 
III, 15, 11-80; of sinfal king (Tereus): Auson. Ecl. II, 28; 
of contrivers of wicked devices (Thrasius): A.A. I, 647-54; 
Claud. In Eutr. I, 159-56; of betrayers of secrets (Argus, Midas 
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and servant, Tantalus): Anth. Gr. V, 56; Am. II, 2, 43-50; 
of foe of Zeus (Typhoeus): Pind. Pyth. I, 15-28; of the proud 
(Cadmus, Eteocles and Polynices, Niobe, Oedipus): Sen. H. F. 
386-94; everlasting punishment (Danaides, Prometheus, Sisy- 
phus, Tantalus, Tityus): Lucr. III, 978-1022; Hor. Epod. 
XVII, 65-69. Peril — the sea a source of (seven cases): Anth. 
Gr. IX, 82; 215; of adventure (Phaethon): Sen. Med. 599- 
602; peril in highest, safety in middle, course (Phaethon, 
Icarus, Daedalus): Sen. Oed. 892-908; H. O. 677-90; of vault- 
ing ambition (Bellerophon, Dolon, Phaethon): Pind. Isth. VII, 
45-47; Anth. Gr. VII, 688; Hor. Od. IV, 11, 25-31; "Trist. 
III, 4, 27-30; Claud. De VI Con. Hon. 186-92; loyalty in time 
of (Automedon, Palinurus, Podalirius): "Trist. V, 6, 7-12. 
Sorrow — less when shared: Sen. Tr. 1038-41; greater when 
unshared: Sen. Tr. 1034-38; wisely ended for the dead: Hor. 
Od. IT, 9, 18-17; banished with wine and song: Hor. Od. I, 
7, 21-32; Epod. XIII, 11-18; deeply stricken by (Niobe, 
Priam): Trist. V, 12, 7f.  Healing— by the hand that 
wounded ('lelephus): Am. II, 9, Zf; Rem. Am. 47; Trist. 
I, 1, 99 f.; Claud. Carm. Min. XXII, 46-49; late but effectual 
(Philoctetes) : Rem. Am. 111-14; for all ailments save love: 
Prop. II, 1, 59-64. | 

Gold and gain — power of (Danae, Eriphyle, Polymestor): 
Hor. Od. III, 16, 1-16; Prop. III, 13, 51-58; Am. I, 10, 49-52; 
III, 8, 29-34; Nux 109-12; Luper. De Cupid. 2-8 [P. L. M. II, 
292]; Anth. Gr. V, 31; 33; 34; 217; XII, 239. "Teachers — 
stern but loved (Atlas, Chiron): Juv. VII, 210-12; Auson. 
Praef. I, 81-38; Epist. XXII, 20-23; softeners of character 
(Chiron): A. A. I, 11-16.  Eloquence — gift of (Nestor, 
Ulysses): Tib. IV, 1, 48-81; goddesses charmed by (Calypso, 
Circe): A. A. II, 128-42. Old age—sorrowful (Hecuba, 
Laertes, Nestor, Peleus, Priam): Juv. X, 245-72. Piety — to 
parents (Aeneas, Dioscuri, Cleobis and Biton): Claud. Carm. 
Min. XVII, 37-40; false (Orestes): Claud. De VI Cons. Hon. 
113-15. Chastity — its reward (Peleus): Aristoph. Nub. 1063; 
its peril (Hippolytus, Bellerophon): Juv. X, 824-99; Auson. 
Ecl. II, 24f.  Anger— origin and bane of (Prometheus, 
Thyestes}: Hor. Od. I, 16, 13-18. Envy — attacks the noble 
(Ajax), strives not against the base (Odysseus): Pind. Nem. 
VIII, 23-34; assails the prosperous (four): Pind. Pyth. XI, 
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17-37; spares men of high station if free from: pride (Iolaus, 
Castor and Pollux): Pind. Pyth. XI, 59-64. Entreaty — 
yielded to (Meleager, Eumolpus, Erichthonius) : Her. III, 92-97; 
Pont. II, 9, 19. Inhumanity — of kings (six): Her. XV, 
101-06; Sen. Tr. 1106-09; of human sacrifices (Orestes and 
Pylades at Tauric altar): Trist. IV, 4, 68-82. Disaster — from 
distrust (Procris): A. A. III, 687-746 ; from hunting the boar 
(Adonis, Aneaeus): Grat. Cyn. 66-69; from overmastering 
forces (Phaethon, Deucalion): Lucr. V, 369-404. Daring — 
led on by hope (five instances): Incert. Eleg. de Spe 43-50 
[ P. L. M. II, 283]; a temptation of Providence (Prometheus, 
Daedalus, Hercules}: Hor. Od. I, 8, 27-36. : Valor and worth — 
tested by irial (Erginus): Pind. Olym. IV, 19-28; proved in 
adversity: 'Trist. IV, 3, 75-78; overthrown by craft (Ajax): 
Pind. Isth. IV, 35-42; of sires seen in the sons (Alemaeon): 
Pind. Pyth. VIII, 45-55; praise due to valor (Peleus, Telamon) : 
Pind. Nem. III, 32-39; valor involves suffering (Telamon) : 
Pind. Nem. IV, 25-30; worth gives power (Achilles) : Pind. 
Nem. III, 43-64; brings to abode of the blest (three instances) : 


Pind. Olym. II, 78-83; wins immortality (four): Pind. Nem. : 


I, 33-72; Bacchyl. XII, 100-174; Hor. Od. IIT, 3, 9-16. 

Paradigms of miscellaneous character for which space allows 
a mere citation are found in Pind. Pyth. IX, 5-70; 79-88; 
111-16; Nem. VIII, 18£.; Anth. Gr. V, 132; VII, 206; 745; 
Tib. IV, 1, 8-13; Verg. Ecl. VIII, 70; Geor. III, 267 1.; 
391-93; Prop. II, 16, 29£.; III, 13, 61-64; Am. I, 7, 31-34; 
A. A. I, 363 £.; 509-12; Her. VIII, 19-22; XV, 98-98; 239-43; 
Trist. I, 2, 5-10; III,.3, 67f.; 9, 7-32; Pont. III, 8, 41-44; 
Stat. Silv. I, 5, 20-22; III, 3, 80-82; Claud. De Cons. Stil. I, 
97-99; Auson. Ecl. IT, 19-23; Epist. XVIII, 18-20. 


II. In this class (a large one) the paradigm takes the form 
of simile,” comparison," or contrast (these now formally, now 


10 Especially frequent in Ovid; see Washietl, De similitudinibus imagi- 
nibusque Ovidianis (Diss. Vindobonae, 1883), pp. 178 f. ; Eliza G. Wilkins 
* Classification of the Similes of Ovid” (Class. Weekly, XXV, pp. 85 f.). 
Owen, in an article entitled “ Ovid's Use of the Simile" (Class. Rev. 
XLV, pp. 97-106), discusses mainly the poet’s facility and fertility in 
using the figure, but in so doing includes not a few similes (drawn 
from divine or mythical characters) which are employed as paradigms. 

1t Comparisons used by Greek and Latin writers in which a mortal 
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informally introduced), in which a single myth or a number of 
myths are referred to. Here again the subject-matter is diverse, 
much more so than is suggested by the general headings that 
follow: | 

Beauty in men (twenty-two): Tyrt. 12, 5; Mosch. III, 68 f.; 
Anth. Gr. XII, 54; 55; 97; 194; Am. I, 14, 81-84; Stat. Silv. 
I, 2, 199; II, 1, 112 f.; 179-82; 6, 25-83; 6,43; III, 4, 9f.; 
4, 40-43; 4, 841.; Sen. Phaed. 758-58; 800-04; Med. 89-87; 
Mart. III, 89, 1; X, 98, 2; Claud. Fescenn. I, 6-16; Auson. 
Epist. XIV. Beauty in women (thirty-six): Sappho 44; 
Herond. I, 32-35; Anth. Gr. V, 35; 48; 64; 73; 94; 95; 146; 
148; 149; 222; 257; 260; 301; VII, 218; 219; XII, 207; 
Catull. I, 16-20; Tib. I, 5, 45 f.; Verg. Lyd. 24-27; Cata. IX, 
25-34; Aem. Mag. Arb. ad Nymph. 51f. [P. L. M. II, 275]; 
Prop. I, 8, 1-8; 4, 5-8; 18, 29-32; 11,2, 5-12; 2,18 1.5; 3,171; 
3, 39-40; Am. I, 7, 18-18; 10, 1-8; 14, 84; III, 2, 29-32; 
A. A. IL, 659; Her. XVI, 137f.; XIX, 60; Sen. Oct. 201-12; 
544-46; 769-77; Stat. Silv. I, 2, 43-45; 2, 131-33; III, 1, 
161£.; IV, 8, 28 f.; Auson. Epist. VII. Modest women: Stat. 
Silv. I, 2, 242-46; III, 5, 8-10; Claud. Carm. Min. XXX, 
150-57. Loyal wives (seven): Plaut. Stich. 1-9; Trist. V, 5, 
48 f.; Cons. ad Liv. 319-22; Stat. Silv. IIT, 5, 44-49; Claud. 
Carm. Min. XXX, 12-32. Deserted wives: Theoc. II, 45£.; 
Anth. Gr. V, 265. Loyal mothers: Stat. Silv. III, 5, 57-59. 
Loyal friends (seven pairs): Am. II, 6, 15; Pont. I, 7, 31£.; 
Stat. Silv. IT, 6, 54-57; IV, 4, 102-05; 5, 27f£.; V, 2, 155-57; 
Claud. Carm. Min. XL, 18; Auson. Epist. XXVII. Ardent 
lovers (eleven): Theog. 1287-94; Catull. IT, 11-18; LXVITI, 
73-84; 184-40; Prop. I, 13, 21-24; A.A. II, 5-8; Trist. III, 
10, 41f.; Stat. Silv. I, 2, 85-89; 213-17; I, 3, 30; Claud. 
Epith. 16-19. Lovers separated: Prop. II, 28, 1-8. "Tutors: 
Pind. Olym. X, 18-91; Stat. Silv. IIT, 2, 96-98; V, 3, 191-94; 
Claud. De III Cons. Hon. 60-62. Orators: Tyrt. 12, 8; Theog. 
714; Stat. Silv. V, 5, 114 f.; Auson. Epist. XII. Hunters: 
Auson. Epist. XIV. Watcher: Anth. Gr. V, 262; A. A. III, 
617 f.; Claud. De Cons. Stil. I, 309-12. Keen of vision: 


is declared equal or superior to a god in prowess, beauty, etc. are 
treated by Helen H. Law, “Hyperbole in Mythological Comparisons ” 
(A. J. P. XLVI, 361-72). 
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Aristoph. Plut. 210. Prize fruit: Priap. XVI; P. L.M. VII, 
186. Wealth: Tyri. 12, 6; Oallim. Aitia III, 1, 47; Plaut. 
Aul. 7011f.; Bacch. 241 f.; Stat. Silv. IT, 2, 121; Claud. In 
Ruf. I, 165-69; De Cons. Stil. III, 226-32. | 

Sad lament or song (twenty-three): Aesch. Suppl. 58-67; 
Ag. 1140-45; Soph. Elec. 147-52; Eur. Hec. 336-38; Iph. T. 
1089-95; Mosch. IIT, 37-43; Auct. Meg. 81f.; Anth. Gr. V, 
237; IX, 262; Catull LXV, 13f.; Am. II, 6, 7-10; Trist. 
IV, 3, 29 £.; Cons. ed Liv. 105-12; Sen. Ag. 670-90; H. O. 
185-200; Oct. 6-8; Juv. ILI, 278-80; Stat. Silv. ITI, 3, 173-76; 
9, 179 f.; V, 1, 33-26; 202-04; 3, 80-88; 5, 58-56; Claud. In 
Eutr. II, 530; Incert. P.L. M. II, 265. Skilled in musie and 
song (seven): Anth. Gr. IX, 517; Verg. Ecl. IV, 55-59; Pont. 
IV, 8, 75-78; Stat. Silv. II, 2, 60-62. Power of song: Eur. 
Iph. A. 1211-14; Mosch. III, 128-25; "Verg. Ecl. II, 231.; 
VI, 29f.; Culex 117-20; Stat. Silv. IT, 7, 43 f. Sweet music: 
Aleman 1, 96-99; Aesch. Ag. 1629-32; Eur. Med. 544; Anth. 
Gr. V, 141; Hor. Od. I, 24, 18-18; Juv. XIV, 19; Stat. Silv. 
II, 1, 10-12; V, 1, 23-28; Claud. De Cons. Stil. II, 168-72. 
Old age: Mimner. 4; Tib. IV, 1, 110-12; Pseud-Verg. Maec. 
187-40; Cata. IX, 15 f.; Pont. I, 4,10; II, 8, 41f.; Sen. Tr. 
212; Mart. VII, 96, 7; IX, 29, 1-8; Stat. Silv. IT, 8, 73; 
IV, 8, 147-52. Strategy and cunning: "Theog. 701; Soph. 
Philoc. 624 f.; Aristoph. Vesp. 351; Plaut. Pseud. 1244; Rem. 
Am. 699. Craftsmen: Eur. Hec. 838-40; Auson. Mosella 298- 
302. Patriot: Juv. XIV, 239 f. Sumptuous feasts: Auson. 
Epist. V. 

Heroic labors: Pind. Isth. IV, 49-55; Aesch. Choeph. 831- 
87; Mosch. III, 115-19; Anth. Gr. IX, 545; XI, 116; 184; 
Plaut. Epid. 178 f.; Men. 200 7.; Persa 1-5; Lucr. V, 22-36; 
Catull. LV, 13; Verg. Geor. III, 140-42; Pont. I, 4, 25-46; 
Juv. X, 860-62; Stat. Silv. I, 2, 88-42; Claud. In Ruf. I, 278- 
90; Bell. Goth. 1-35: De Cons. Stil I, 148-47. Adventurous 
valor: Stat. Silv. III, 2, 64-66; Claud. Bell. Goth. 63-76. 
. Adventures and wanderings: 'Pheog. 1128-28; Aristoph. Av. 
1560 £.; Plut. 299-301; Herond. VIII, 36-40; Anth. Gr. XI, 
379; Plaut. Bacch. 21-24; Trist. IV, 1, 31£.; Pont. IV, 10, 
9-28; Maxim. Eleg. V, 19 f. . Valiant and impetuous warriors 
(seven): Pind. Nem. II, 18-15; IX, 89-43; Theoc. XVII, 
53-57; 116-20; Platt. Bacch. 925-31; Verg. Cata. IX, 6; 
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Am. I, 9, 22 1.; Stat. Silv. V, 2, 48-50; Claud. De VI Cons. 
Hon. 470-80. Great strength and stature: Tyrt. 12, 3; Theoc. 
IV, 8; Sen. Phaed. 805-08; Stat. Silv. IV, 4, 35 f.; Rutil. I, 
628. Cruel and inhuman beings, monsters, devastating pests, 
and wild forees of nature (twenty): Eur. Hipp. 976-80; Ale. 
1118; Med. 1340-43; Orest. 1520; Phoen. 456; Anth. Gr. 
XI, 96; 148; Catull. LX, 2; LXIV, 154-57; Tib. III, 4, 
85-91; Hor. Od. IV, 4, 61-64; Prop. II, 25, 11-14; "Trist. HI, 
11, 39-52; Mart. I, 104; V, 49, 11; XI, 18; 69; Juv. V, 
125 £.; Sen. Phaed. 1169-73; Med. 408-10; Thy. 153 £.; H.O. 
235£.; Claud. In Ruf. I, 251-55; 291-96; De III Cons. Hon. 
158-62; Rutil. I, 382; 627. Mad and frenzied persons (six): 
Anacreontea 9; 12; Am. I, 7, 7-10; Claud. In Eutr. II, 522-26. 
Sorceresses: Aristoph. Equ. 1821; Theoc. II, 14-16; Plaut. 
Pseud. 867-72; Hor. Epod. III, 9-18; Rutil. I, 525. Infamous 
women: A.A. II, 809 1.; Sen. Phaed. 688-98. Persons guilty 
of murder (eight): Eur. H. F. 1017-25; Anth. Gr. IX, 345; 
Trist. I, 7, 17-20; Rem. Am. 719-22; Sen. Phaed. 697; H. O. 
948-61; Stat. Silv. II, 1, 140-45; Juv. VIII, 215-21; Rutil. 
II, 52-54. Fratrieides: Prop. II, 9, 49-52. Offenders of the 
gods: Pont. IT, 2, 9-14; Claud. In Ruf. II, 513-17. 
Punishment and suffering: Pind. Isth. VIII, 9-11; Soph. 
Antig. 824-31; Philoc. 676-716; Eur. Orest. 1-10; Phoen. 
1182-86; Anth. Gr. V, 236; 246; VII, 743; IX, 877; XI, 
107; Plaut. Capt. 998-1000; Pseud. 198-201; Prop. I, 9, 19- 
22; IL, 17, 5-10; Pont. I, 2, 39f.; Sen. Phaed. 1231-37; 
H. O. 942-47; Oct. 623-25; Maxim. Eleg. I, 183-86. Sufferers 
of mutilation: Plaut. Mere. 469 f£.; Mart. Lib. Spect. VII, 1-4; 
Epigr. XI, 84, 9-12; Claud. In Ruf. II, 418-20; De Cons. Stil. 
II, 212 f. Under this heading may be noted Ovid’s Ibis, a tour 
de force of its kind, perhaps unmatched in literature. This 
elaborate invective recites (verses 173-688) the most violent and 
cruel deaths, grievous sufferings, inhuman deeds, and: infamous 
relationships recorded in mythology (158 examples) and semi- 


mythical history (43 examples), coupled in each case with a 


prayer that the same or a worse fate may befall the poet’s 
treacherous friend, to whom the poem is addressed. 

Persons and instruments of swift movement (ten): Theog. 
715; Tyrt. 12, 4; Callim. Aitia III, 1, 44-48; Anth. Gr. XII, 
` 202; Catull. LV, 23-28; Prop. II, 30, 3-6; Pont. IV, 7, 51£. 
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Famous steeds: Verg. Geor. II, 89-94; Stat. Silv. I, 1, 52-54; 
Auson. Epist. XXVII. Skilled horseman (eight): Sen. Phaed. 
. 809-11; Claud. De IV Cons. Hon. 554-640. Bowmen: Claud. 
De IV Cons. Hon. 532-88. Healers (five): Anth. Gr. V, 225; 
291; Pont. I, 3, 5-8; Stat. Silv. I, 4, 112-14; P. L. M. II, 445. 
Just judges: Theog. 701-16; Herond. IT, 90f.; Juv. XIII, 
196-98; Claud. In Ruf. I, 114. Principals in monstrous hap- 
penings (eleven): C.aud. In Eutr. I, 287-96. Gifts and skills 
of heroes (six): A. A. II, 735-38. Qualities of divinities (six): 
Anth. Gr. V, 70. Persons restored to life: Claud. Bell. Goth. 
436-49. Persons metamorphosed (five): Anecreontea 22; Anth. 
Gr. XI, 254; 255; Her. XVII, 159 f.; Auson. Mosella 276-82. 

Finally, a bare citation may be made of paradigms which 
name mythical things (thirteen), or places where mythical 
happenings occurred (six), or else present some phase (some- 
times an unimportant one) of a mythological event, or of a 
personage's functior or acts (sixty-nine): Pind. Olym. VI, 
12-18; Pyth. I, 50-55; Aesch. Eum. 339-41; Soph. Elec. 838 f.; 
Anacreontea 13; 'Tyrt. 12, 7; Theog. 5411.; Aristoph. Lys. 
794-96; Herond. VIII, 10; Theoc. VII, 145-50; Anth. Gr. V, 
2292; 2608; 286; 288; IX, 267; XI, 19; 104; 124; 181; 184; 
185; 239; 254; 256; 320; 329; 407; 411; Plaut. Rud. 508 f.; 
Ter. And. 194; Eun. 1027; Heaut. 1086; Catull. LXV, 19-24; 
Tib. IV, 1, 120; Verg. Geor. IV, 170-78; Hor. Od. I, 8, 13-16; 
III, 27, 25-66; IV, 4, 1-18; Epod. X, 11-14; XVII, 30-33; 
Epist. I, 7, 40-43; Prop. 1, 9, 5 £.; II, 14, 1-9; Am. I, 2, 47 £.; 
A. A. I, 760-62; II, 741; Rem. Am. 855; 725-40; Her. XVII, 
181; Trist. I, 3, 26; III, 11, 27£.; 14, 18f.; V, 3, 29f.; 
4, 11f.; Cons. ad Liv. 257 f.: Mart. I, 90, 9; Sen. Med. 87; 
Stat. Silv. I, 1, 8-15; 2, 203-208; 5, 54-56; III, 1, 73-75; 
115£.; 130-83; IV, 2, 44-51; 6, 51-54; Claud. In Eutr. I, 
80-83; De Cons. Stil. I, 318-24; Carm. Min. IV, 1-4; Rutil. 
I, 97; 261£.; 2911.; 449-52; Auson. Epist. XXIX, 70-72. 


III. Here the paradigm embodies the figure of metonymy. 
The employment of she name of a mythological person or event 
is sufficient to indicate distinct types of persons or action: 


Old age (Hecale, Hecuba, Iapetus, Nestor, Niobe, Priam, 
Sibyl, Tithonus): alim. Iamb. 249; Aristoph. Ach. 688; 
Nub. 998; Anth. Gr. V, 31; VII, 157; IX, 112; XI, 67; 72; 
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408; XII, 191; Plaut. Men. 854; Pseud-Verg. Maec. 119 f.; 
Prop. II, 2, 16; 24, 38; 25, 10; Am. III, 7, 41f.; Trist. V, 
5, 62; Fast. 533f.; Priap. XII; LVII; Juv. VI, 326; XII, 
128; Mart. II, 64, 3; III, 32, 8; 76, 4; IV, 1, 8; V, 58, 5; 
VI, 70,12; 71,3; VIII, 2, 7; 6,9; 6,16; 64, 14; IX, 29, 3; 
X, 24, 11; 38, 4; XI, 56, 13; 60, 3; XIII, 117; Stat. Silv. 
1,3, 110; 4, 195-28; II, 2, 107 £.; ILI, 4, 103 £.; V, 3, 255-57; 
Auson. Epigr. XL. Handsome youths or attendants (fourteen): 
Theog. 1845-48; Pind. Olym. X, 105; Anth. Gr. V, 113; XII, 
191; Hor. Od. IIT, 20, 15 f.; Epod. XV, 22; A.A. II, 109 1.; 
Pont. IV, 13, 16; Juv. V, 59; VI, 110; X, 818; Mart. II, 
14, 4; 48, 14; IV, 45, 8; V, 48, 5; VI, 68, 8; 77, 2; VII, 
15, 9-5; 50, 4-8; VIII, 39, 4; IX, 16, 6; 22, 12; 73, 6; 
108,3; X, 66, 8; XI, 22, 2; XII, 156, 7; 82, 10; XIII, 108; 
Stat. Silv. I, 6, 34. Beautiful women (ten): Anth. Gr. V, 109; 
XI, 408; Plaut. Baech. 217; Prop. II, 28, 51-56; Am. II, 4, 
42; A.A, III, 251-54; Mart. III, 76, 4; IX, 108, 1-4; Juv. 
VI, 508. Wanton. women (five): Aristoph. Ran. 1043; Thes. 
497; 547; Men. Samia 125; Anth. Gr. IX, 166; XI, 278; 


Hor. Sat. I, 3, 107; Prop. II, 1, 49 £.; Sen. Ag. 795; Mart. I, 


62,6; Priap. LXVIII, 9-12; 29-38. Chaste women: Aristoph. 
Thes. 550; Anth. Gr. IX, 166; Catull. LXI, 230; Prop. IV, 
5,7£.; A. A. I, 477 ; Mart. I, 62,6; XI, 7,5; 104, 16; Priap. 
XXXI. Sad, austere women: A.A. III, 517-24; Mart. II, 
41, 14. Cruel, unnatural women (ten): Anth. Gr. IX, 95; 
Hor. Sat. I, 1, 100: Prop. IV, 7, 57 £.5 A. A. III, 11-14; 672; 
Pont. III, 1, 119-24; Juv. VI, 643 f.; 655-60. Faithful, devoted 
wives (six): Eur. Orest. 588-90; Praxilla 3; Anth. Gr. VII, 
691; Hor. Od. III, 10, 11; 11, 35-52; Prop. III, 13, 10; 13, 
24; IV, 7, 63-68; A. A. III, 15-22; Pont. III, 1, 106-08; 
Mart. IV, 75, 5f.; Claud. Carm. Min. XXX, 150-57. Workers 
of magic (five) : Tib. I, 2, 51; Hor. Epod. V, 61-66; Prop. II, 
1, 51-54; 4, 7f.; Am. II, 15, 9 f. 

Chaste men: Anth. Gr. IX, 305; Hor. Od. III, 7, 13-20; 
Prop. IV, 5, 5; Am. II, 4, 32; Mart. VIII, 46; .XIV, 203; 
Priap. XIX. Disloyal husbands: Am. II, 14, 33 f. Parricides: 
Callim. Iamb. 139 f.; Trist. I, 1, 114. ‘Cruel, inhuman beings 


and monsters (twelve): Eur. Bacch. 989-91; Aristoph. Ach. 


1082; Hor. Od. II, 17, 13-15; Pont. I, 2, 119 f.; II, 2, 113 f.; 
9, 41; Sen. Thy. 1050; Juv. XIV, 20; Rutil. I, 613. Loyal 
2 
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friends (six pairs): Callim. Epigr. 60 [Anth. Gr. XI, 362]; 


Theoe: XXIX, 34; Bion VIII; Anth. Gr. XII, 217; Rem. 
Am. 589; Trist. I, 3, 66; IV, 5, 80; V, 4, 25 f.; Pont. II, 3, 


41-45; 6, 95 f.; III, 2, 48-06; IV, 10, 78; Juv. XVI, 26; 
Mart. VI, 11; VII, 24, 3-6; 45, 8£.; X, 11, 1-7; Claud. In 
Ruf. I, 106-108. Valiant warriors (five) : Aristoph. Ran. 1039; 
Plaut. Epid. 35 f.; Mil. 61; 1054; Verg. Ecl. IV, 36; Hor. 
Sat. I, 7, 12; Od. IV, 9, 25; Juv. VIII, 269-71. Heroic labors 
and adventure: Theoc. XXIX, 37f.; Hor. Od. IV, 2, 21.; 
Verg. Ecl. IV, 34; Prop. II, 28,7; 24, 25f.; 24, 84; Juv. 
III, 80; Auson. Epist. XXIII. Great strength and stature: 
Theoc. XXII, 94; Pont. IV, 13, 11; Mart. Lib. Spect. XV, 6; 
Juv. III, 89. Instruments of swift movement (six): Hor. Od. 
I, 27-24; Trist. IIT, 8, 1-6; Claud. In Ruf. I, 263; Auson. 
Epist. XXV. Puniskment, suffering, and endless toil: Alcaeus 
57; Archil. 53; Prep. II, 1, 65-70; 20, 28-32; IV, 3, 21£. 
Subtlety: Eur. Orest. 1408; Aristoph. Ach. 391; Vesp. 181; 
Plaut. Men. 902; Pseud. 1063. Sadness and grief: Prop. III, 
10, 8-10. Keenness cf vision: Hor. Sat. I, 2, 90; Epist. I, 1, 
28; Rutil I, 611. Changeability: Hor. Sat. II, 3, 71; 7, 14; 
Epist. I, 1, 90. Madness: Aristoph. Ach. 1166; Plaut. Capt. 
562; 615; Hor. Sat. II, 3, 138; 308; Pers. III, 118; Juv. 
XIV, 284-86. Greed, avarice, rapacity: Aristoph. Equ. 248; 
Hor. Od. I, 27, 18-24; Sat. I, 1, 68; Juv. VIII, 130; Rutil. I, 
609-12; Auson. Domest. I. Courage, self-controi: Hor. Epist. 
I, 2, 17-26. Wealth: Aristoph. Plut. 287; 'lheoc. VIII, 58 f.; 
Plaut. Bacch. 665; Pseud. 193; Catull. XXIV, 4; Rem. Am. 
748-45; Mart. VI, 86.4; Stat. Silv. I, 3,105. Plenty: Anacr. 
8; Phocyl. 7. Luxurious living: Hor. Epist. I, 2, 27 £.; 6, 56-64. 

Hospitable host (Aleinous, Baueis, Evander, Hecale, Molor- 
chus): Pers. IV, 21f.; Rem. Am. 747; Port. II, 9, 42; Juv. 
XI, 61; Mart. IV, 64, 29 f. Healer (five): Anth. Gr. V, 225; 
Verg. Geor. III, 550; A. A. II, 491; Rem. Am. 313; 546; 
Pont. IIT, 4, 7; Mart. II, 16, 5. Musician (Arion, Orpheus, 
Thamyras): Verg. Ecl. VIII, 56£.; Prop. II, 22, 19; Am, 
III, 7, 61£.,; A.A. III, 399. Blind (Oedipus, Phineus, 
Tiresias): Juv. XIII, 249; Mart. IX, 25, 10. Seer (Calchas, 
Melampus, Tiresias): Plaut. Merc. 945; Claud. In Eutr. I, 315. 
Solver of riddles (Oedipus): Anth. Gr. VII, 429; Plaut. Poen. 
443 f. Horseman (Bellerophon): Hor. Od. III, 12, 4. Char- 
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ioteer (Automedon): A. A. I, 5; Juv. I, 61; Auson. Epist. X. 
- Craftsman (Daedalus): Hor. Od. IV, 2, 2. Helmsman (Pali 
nurus, Tiphys): Verg. Ecl. IV, 84; A. A. I, 6; Rem. Am. 577. 
Watcher (Argus, Cerberus): Aristoph. Equ. 1030; Pax 313-15; 
Anth. Gr. V, 50; Plaut. Aul. 555; Rutil I, 611. Thief 
(Autolyeus): Plaut. Bacch. 275; Mart. VIII, 59, 4. Demagogue 
(Thersites): Rem. Am. 482; Pont. IV, 13, 15; Juv. VIII, 
269-72. Beggar (Irus): Anth. Gr. VIII, 676; XI, 209; Prop. 
III, 5, 17; Rem. Am. 747; Trist. III, 7, 42; Mart. V, 29, 9; 
VI, 77, 1; XII, 32, 9. Burden-bearer (Atlas): Pind. Pyth. 
IV,.289f. Messenger (Talthybius): Plaut. Stich. 305. Prize 
boar (Calydonian): Juv. V, 115; Mart. Lib. Spect. XV, 1; 
Epigr. VII, 27; IX, 48, 6; XI, 69, 10; XIII, 41, 93. Prize 
fruit (of Aleinous, Hesperides): "Verg. Geor. II, 87; Juv. V, 
150-52; Mart. VII, 42, 6; X, 104; XIII, 37; Stat. Silv. I, 
3, 81. Prize fruit, i.e. wealth (of Alcinous): Prop. I, 14, 24; 
III, 2, 13; Am. I, 10, 55f.; Mart. VIII, 68; XII, 31, 9f.; 
Priap. LX. 

Falling into this diam are certain miscellaneous examples: 
Aristoph. Eccl. 1039-42; Praxilla-3; Anth. Gr. V, 165; XI, 
278; Plaut. Bacch. 155f.; 810; Cas. 26; Epid. 604; Pseud. 
25; Hor. Sat. I, 2,126; 7, 16 f,; II, 1, 26 £.; 3, 14; Epist. I, 
2, 6-16; Pers. I, 34; 121; Prop. II, 7, 16; 20, 10-12; 21,3; 
26, 37-40; IV, 5, 41; Am. II, 4, 32; A. A. II, 743; III, 2; 
Rem. Am. 676; 789; Pont. IV, 2, 9f.; Mart. V, 53; 4; X, 
39, 4; 67, 1-5; Juv. II, 20; III, 198; IV, 65; 133; V, 139; 
VII, 115; VIIL 126; X, 84; XI, 61-63; XII, 119; XIII, 
112f.; XIV, 19; Sen. Thy. 56. 

This study will be concluded by noting a few details of usage. 
For the purpose it will be sufficient to consider only the examples 
of Class I, which seem fairly representative of the entire number: 

1. Frequency of paradigm. Tha statement has already been 
made (n. 6 above) that consideration of the paradigm in ancient 
rhetoric is almost wholly limited to the historical type. Hence, 
to this kind such comment about details as is available from the 
sources necessarily refers. Doubtless, prescriptions governing 
prose should not be pressed too far as to their applicability to 
poetry, but in several particulars identity of usage is observable. 
However, no precept is at hand as to frequency of usage, this 
matter seemingly being left to the discretion of the user. In 
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keeping with the grester restraint of Greek writers generally in 
the use of rhetorica: devices, the paradigm occurs slightly less 
than one-third as frequently in Greek poetry as in Latin, a ratio 
that probably vould rot be found to differ greatly even if exact 
relative compusatior were applied. As to departments and 
individual autsors, it appears preponderatingly in the various 
forms of lyrie, 71 pe- cent in Greek and over 85 per cent in 
Latin. Pindar and ihe Anthologia Graeca furnish 70 per cent 
of the Greek examples, while two elegists, Propertius and Ovid 
(Tibullus uses mythological references sparingly and these 
usually with noSiceakls restraint), account for over 60 per cent 
of the Latin. Lyric writers coming next in frequency of usage 
are Horace and Statzus. The paradigm’s use in comedy i8 
stereotyped and almost negligible. In tragedy it is infrequent 
in Aeschylus amd Sophocles, relatively frequent in Euripides, 
and, as we shculd expect, much in evidence in the rhetorical 
Seneca. | 


2. Extent o? parad’gm.!? Its length is due for the most part 
to the fullness with which myihs are told, particularly to the 
inclusion of-descriptive details unessential to the understanding 
of the myth proper. Another factor making in general for ex- 
tension, but not always a proportional one, is the greater number 
of members of ihe paradigm introduced as additional illustra- 
tions or proofs zf the statement (for use of this term see under 
heading 5 below). In 30 per cent of the Greek instances and 
25 per cent of the Latin the paradigm does not exceed two 
verses, the high »roportion in both being due, partially at least, 
to the use of the distich, a measure admirably adapted to out- 
lining a story er making a point within its compass. For 
paradigms extending 6-20 verses the figures fór Greek are 40 
per cent, for Latin 30; for those extending 21-50 verses or 
more the percentage for Greek is 20, for Latin about 9. It thus 


12 Ag to whether paradigms should be narrations at length or illus- 
trations given in brief, ne specific statements are found. We do find, 
however, the suggestion taat, speciel considerations aside, they should 
not be too extended; cf. Apsines, Rhet. Gr. I, 373, 23-26: xph 66 ra 
mapodelyuara . . . BH arounniverOac &yauv,: el ph dmd peyáMev ein Tb 
vapáüevryua, Quint. V, 11, 15: “ quaedam autem ex iis, quae gesta sunt, 
tota narrabimus . . quaedam significare satis erit . . . haec ita dicen- 
tur, prout nota erunt vel utilitas causae aut decor postulabit." 
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appears that all paradigms except those falling in the class. of 

least length are measurablv more extended in Greek than in 

Latin poetry, a result partially explained by the expanded myths 

found in Pindar and Bacchylides, of which the former has nine 

instances, and the latter three.” Other cases of myths told at 

length in Greek poetry appear in Aeschylus,“ Pape ! 

Euripides,'? and Theocritus.” | 
Paradigms of notable length in Latin are: Lucr. IT, 978-1022 

(eternal punishments); Tib. IV, 1, 48-81 (gift of eloquence — 

an inept summary of the Odyssey, inserted to compare Messala 

and Ulysses as orators); Hor. Od. III, 4, 42-80 (unlawful 

power punished); Prop. III, 15, 11-42 (Dirce’s punishment) ; 

A. A. I, 283-340 (women oi unrestrained passion); Rem. Am. 

453-82 (old loves replaced by new). ‘Several of Ovid’s para- 

digms approximate episodes and are narrated with epic dexterity 

and ease: A.A. J, 527-64 (Bacchus and Ariadna); 679-704 


18 Of, Jebb’s edition of Bacchylides (1905), pp. 58f.: “He [Bacehy- 
lides] gives a continuous narrative, sometimes of considerable length . . 
Pindar selects from the myth a single episode or scene which he depicts 
with vivid power, but not, as a rule, at much length.” .The myth in 
Pindar is, however, sometimes very long, e. g. three-fifths of the poem 
in Pyth. IX. The governing principle is more correctly stated in Gilder- 
sleeve’s Pindar (1905), n. on Pyth. IV: “If the poem was to be long 
the myth must needs be long.” Other reasons than treatment of a single 
aspect governed Pindar at times in presenting the myth briefly; ef. 
Gildersleeve on Pyth. VIII: “It is evident that the circumstances are 
too absorbing for the free development of the mythic portion.” In 
Bacchylides V, 56-175 the myth of Meleager (first member of the para- 
digm) is narrated beautifully and in detail, but in the second member 
(171-75) the mere mention of Deianira and Hercules’ wish to wed her 
was sufficient to suggest the hero's doom. The simple style of the heroic 
epic appears also in X, 43-112 and XII, 100-74. 

14 Ghoeph. 602-37. Of exceptional beauty. As an illustration of 
woman’s ungovernable passion are cited Althaea, who caused the death 
of her son Meleager; Seylla of Megara, who betrayed her father; and 
the women of Lemnos, who murdered their husbands on their bridal 
night. 

15 Antig. 944-87 (the power of destiny); Trach. 498-530 (love as a 
power ruling gods and men). 

18 Orest. 982-1012 (inherited curse) ; Elect, 700-41 (infidelity and its 
sequel of horror); Iph. A. 1284-1335 nd of the guilty visited upon. 
the innocenti). 

17 XIII, 5-72 (heroes who yielded to PEN of Hercules and 
Hylas). 
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(brides won by force); II, 21-96 (Daedalus and Icarus); 
561-92 (love increased by mutual misfortune); III, 687-746 
(disaster from distrust); Rem. Am. 261-88 (lovers unaided by 
magic); Trist. III, 9, 7-82 (murder of Absyrtus) ; IV, 4, 63-82 
(Orestes and Pylades at the Tauric altar). Still other instances: 
Sen. H. F. 569-89 (power of song); Med. 615-69 (fate of the 
Argonauts) ; Oed. 712-63 (divine vengeance on Thebes); H.O. 
1036-89 (inevitability of death); Phaed. 296-324 and Verg. 
Lyd. 25-74 (gods who yielded to mortal loves). 

The Greek paradigm, as compared with the Latin, limits 
noticeably the number of its members; only 30 per cent of the 
former exceed one, while of the latter 64 per cent so exceed. 
Of paradigms numbering more than two members, Greek shows 
approximately 10 per cent, Latin more thar 30 per cent. In 
Greek no example was noted having more zhan five members 
(and of these only three), whereas in Latin nearly 7 per cent 
have five or more. But that the paradigm is not always long 
when the members are numercus is clear fram examples which 
contain lists of names suggesting myths rather than give myths 
in outline or in details; see the following ‘which contain four to 
nine members but in length extend only 4-18 verses: Theoc. XX, 
34-41; Prop. II, 1, 59-64; III, 19, 11-24; Am. II, 7, 15-20; 
Rem. Am. 55-58; Trist. II, 2, 289-300; V, 14, 35-41; Pont. I, 
3, 63-80; III, 1, 51-54; Claud. Carm. Min. XXII, 13-19. 

8. Anonymous paradigms. They are of two kinds, myths 
so well known to the poet’s readers that the bare mention of a 
mythological character indicated distinct types of persons or 
action (see the large number of instances cited in Class LII 
above), and those referring so unmistakably to the acts oi par- 
ticular persons that it was not necessary to use their names. 
Of the latter kind Greek shows 8 per cent, Latin 23 per cent 
of instances in which one or more of the members are introduced 
anonymously. The reasons for this indirect or allusive reference 
are doubtless several, the convenience of the poet, the avoidance 
of monotony, a more piquant appeal to the reader’s knowledge, 
and (in some cases) the influence of Alexandrian precedent 
(see n. 7 above). One or two illustrations wil suffice: for para- 
digms wholly anonymous, see Eur. Hipp. 337-39 (Pasiphae, 
Ariadna) and Her. XV, 101-06 (Atreus, Pelops, Tantalus) ; 
for those partially eo, see Theoc. XX, 34-41 (Anchises, Attis, 
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Ganymede) and Sen. H. F. 386-94 (Oedipus, Eteocles and 
Polynices, Niobe). 


4. Mixed paradigms. The designation is here given to para- 
digms which show a mixture of the mythological and historical 
types (see n. 6 above). Of these no instances were observed in 
Greek, but in Latin the number exceeds 9 per cent. Usually 
. only one historical character is introduced (occasionally more), 
regardless of the number of members of the paradigm, and 
observance is paid to the rule that only important personages 
" are admissible;!* see Stat. Silv. II, 7, 93-99 (Alex. the Great, 
Lucan); Prop. III, 11, 9-55 (Semiramis, Cleopatra); Juv. X, 
245-72 (Croesus, Mithridates, Marius, Pompeius). Included 
here also are paradigms (8 per ceni in Latin, none in Greek) 
which with the mythological members incorporate illustrations 
drawn from various spheres and phases of life and nature (of. 
n. 4). More than half of the instances occur in Ovid, and the 
illustrations (more often following than preceding the mytho- 
logical members) usually do not exceed one or two; see A. A. 
III, 429 £., where unexpected good fortune (Andromeda’s rescue 
by Perseus) is further illustrated by that of fisher and hunter. 
Four illustrations each are found in Prop. III, 16, 15-17; 
Am. IT, 6, 33-36; A.A. II, 181-84; Pont. I, 3, 37-42; five in 
Trist. IV, 1, 5-18. Exceptional is Incert. Eleg. de Spe 43-68, 
in which the citation of five mythieal persons led on by hope is 
followed by that of seven from everyday life, ploughman, sailor, 
fisher, hunter, farmer, patient, and warrior. 


5. Position of paradigm. Its logieal position is that fol- 
lowing the statement which it is intended to support, and, in 
keeping with rhetorical teaching,’® in 80 per cent of the cases 


18 Cf. Apsines (note 6 above); Minuc. Rhet. Gr. I, 418, 11: det è ra 
apaDelynara 'yrapına elvat Tots dkobover Kal mpogex? TG mpdryuarı. Volk- 
mann, op. cit, p. 236: “Auch dürfen sie [die Beispiele] nicht von 
unrühmlichem hergenommen werden, sondern müssen die Personen, oder 
die Sachen, oder beides berühmt sein.” 

1° Aristotle’s precept (Rhet. II, 20, 9) follows from two objeetions 
raised by him against putting the paradigm before the statement. If 
the examples are put first they resemble an induction, which is rarely 
appropriate to rhetorie; but when they follow they are like evidence. 
An induetion derived from one or two examples has little force, hence 
the examples must be numerous; whereas if they follow the statement 
even one, if well chosen, is enough. 
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it Zollows the statement (the term seems a fair equivalent of 
the Aristotelian enthymeme) as a quod erat demonstrandum. 
Ths paradigm’s use preceding tke statement is probably due in 
part to the poer’s desire for variation, as well as convenience in 
devzloping his material. Inereassd emphasis is at times secured 
by employing -wə statements of practical identity, with the 
paradigm comirg between, as in Her. III, 92-97, where, in illus- 
tration of subirissiom so a wife's entreaty, we find a preceding 
statement, coniigis Cenides versus in arma prece est, and a 
following one, sola virum, coniunx flexit. The same arrange- 
met appears in Euz. Hipp. 541-64; Lucr. I, 82-101; Trist. 
III 9, 5-84; San. Oei. 890-910; H. O. 675-91; 1035-99. In 
Rem. Am. 451-84 scatements precede, divide, and follow the 
par.digm. A still different arrangement, in which one or more 
members of tha paredigm precede the statement while the 
remainder follow, is seen in Soph. Antig. 944-87; Anth. Gr. 
VIL 745; Hor. Od. III, 4, 42-80; 16, 1-16; A. A. III, 311-26; 
Triet. V, 1, 53-62. 

6 Insertion of paradigm. Paradigms are of course con- 
nected (albeit with varying degrees of closeness) by some word 
or phrase with she s;ttements wnich they exemplify. Greater 
emphasis, however, is attained when they are formally intro- 
duced, e. g. by scme form of the phrase testis sum, as Prop. III, 
15, 11 testis eri Dirze; Prop. I, 18, 19; II, 18, 53; 26, 47; 
III, 19, 11; Am. III, 10, 19; Her. XVI, 193; XIX, 101; 
exeruplum esse (referre), as A. A. II, 686 exemplum vobis non 
leve Procris erit; Prop. IV, 1. 109; Her. VIII, 19 sit socer 
exemplo; A. A. IIT, 37 per exemplum, dearum; Pont. I, 8, 61 
veterum exempla virocum refer; Juv. X, 246 rex Pylius — 
exen plum vitae iuit; testor, as Prop. LII, 7, 21 testantia litora 
cura:; II, 1, 37 'Theasus infernis, superis testatur Achilles; 
III, 18, 51; 17, 7. Cither verbs and verbal phrases used are: 
mon-t (Hor. Od. I, 18, 8) ; aspice (Prop. IT, 16, 27) ; traditur 
(Ax. II, 17, 15) ; ferunt (Prop. I, 20, 17) ; Aéyovow (Bacchyl. 
V, E7); toro 9 dens . . . 8uc(s ( Aesch. Choeph. 601); fama 
est (Prop. IT, 6, 5) ; fabula est (Tib. IIT, 4, 68; A. A. I, 681) ; 
fabu-a narratur (A. A. II, 562). 

H. V. CANTER. 


UwNr*EnSITY OF ÍLLINDIB. 


 DIVINITY AND DELIBERATION. 


[Isocrates raises the question whether the gods deliberate, with prob- 
able reference to a discussion of such a problem in a lost Sophistic 
treatise. From his time on through ancient literature the discussion of 
this problem becomes a commonplace of philosophie and near-philosophie 
literature, marked by increasing complexity. The study of the growth 
of this topie and its relation to Aristotle, frag. 58, tends to cast 
suspicion upon the aseription of this fragment to Aristotle. The history 
of this department of Greek thought is at once subsidiary and comple- 
mentary to that of the theories of the ancients concerning the attributes 
of God and of the disembodied soul.] 


My purpose in this paper is not to discuss ancient philosophie 
theories concerning the nature or attributes of God in their 
entirety. I find in ancient Greek literature a topic of mixed 
literary and philosophie character concerned with the question 
whether a supreme Deity or a number of gods are ever engaged 
in, or have the faculty of, deliberation. Because ebfovAte, good 
deliberation, is a virtue, or, as Aristotle puts it, the special 
function of the virtue prudence ($góvgows), this literature some- 
times takes the form of a discussion of the attributes of God. 
With this larger question, however, I am concerned only in so 
far as it involves a consideration of the special topic, the delibera- 
tion or non-deliberation of God. It may be added that simple 


references to the plan of God, or the counsel of God, are gen- - 


erally not taken into account here. j 

Since, then, it is not my purpose to sketch the history of the 
refinement of the conception of Deity, there is no need to con- 
sider here the first evidences of such a refinement to be found in 
the antithesis of human and divine passion in Solon’s expression 
of the doctrine of the late punishment of the wicked, or 
Theognis’ irreverent indictment of Zeus for dispensing the same 
fate to sinners and to just alike (vv. 873 ff.). Nor need I pause 
for the physical and non-physical predications or identities of 
God to be found in the Presocratics. Whether or not we may 
conjecture with some probability concerning the presence or 
absence of the deliberative faculty in God in the theological 
metaphysics of a Xenophanes, or the same philosopher's polemie 


! Frag. 1, v. 17, Diehl. 225 
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agaanst an anthropomorphic conception of divinity, or Hera- 
cleus’ designation of human wisdom as nothing other than the 
imi-cation of nazure ard of the Deity—is beside the point. The 
extant fragments of t3ese philosophers reveal no preoccupation 
wita such a problem. 

In extant Greek lizerature the man who first indicates its 
pre:ence was not a pl-lósopher, but one who clung to conven- 
tioral Greek ethics end traditional Greek religion, and yet 
followed in a fashion after the foremost thought of his day. 
Thet man is Isocrates, who, trained in the schools of the 
Sopaists; turns upon his teachers, now become his rivals, some- 
what the same type of seristic argument against which he seems 
to ke protesting. His rivals, he says, promise more than they 
can accomplish. They, the teachers of eristic, promise their 
prospective students that they will, after consorting with them- 
selv:s, always know what to do or any particular occasion, and 
thatthey will become happy by means of this know:edge. Against 
suck a claim Isocrates calls Homer to witness (Against the 
Sopctsts $2): olua yap dwamw dvat davepóv dr rà péAAovra 
Tpoy-yvóckety ov THS Tperepas dices ctv, GAAG TOToUTov åméyopev 
Tav7T~s Tis Ppovycews, GOT "Oumpos 6 peyioryv éri copia Sdéay ciAndas 
kal sous ÜcoUs weroinkev Eorw dre PovAevonevovs treo abrOv, od civ 
éxeivoy yvaymv lvs ad)? Suiv evdeiSacbar Bovdduevos, ott Tots àv- 
‚Opwrais ty rotro Tay dOvrárev éoriv. 

TLis passage clearly implies thet Isocrates himself does not 
believe that divinity deliberates, and suggests besides that per- 
hape Homer did not believe so, but meant simply to teach the 
lesson that man must daliberäte since he has not foresight. And, 
thouzh it is latent, we may finc here the further thought that 
God, since He has foresight, does not deliberate. The warning 
may be added, however, that Isccrates is unconscious of the 
metaphysical implicaticns with which the question is charged. 
Else-here, for example, he ascribes the virtues to God (xi. 41). 
He presses Homer into service after the uncritical fashion of the 
day <gainst which Plato in the Protagoras (347 E) protested. 
His ittention, however, is concentrated. upon his favorite point 
that zhere can be no sciznee of the contingent (cf., e. g., On the 
Peac: 8 8), and that the virtue of sis own “ philosophy ” is that 
it does not pretend to affer such a science, but aims rather at 
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inculcating such a degree of intelligence in its devotees that they 
will be able by conjecture to arrive at sane judgments.? 

Xenophon's Memorabilia, appearing within a year or two of 
Isocrates Against the Sophists, contains two verbal suggestions 
of God's deliberation. At i. 4. 7 Socrates speaks of “One 
who planned that there be living creatures,” £owe unxarnnaot twos 
faa elvas BovAevoauevov, where the reference is entirely teleological. 
The other passage consists of a reference to the advice of the 
gods to be received from oracles (iv. 7. 10), and is indicative 
solely of Socrates’ pious attachment to normal Greek religion. 

Plato’s interest in the nature of the Godhead is primarily 
directed to purging the conception of God of attributes, passions, 
and thaumaturgic faculties unworthy of a supreme and perfect 
Being. In his certainly genuine dialogues it is only in the 
Timaeus that he may even be thought to have made any infer- 
ences about the divine intelligence. Here (30B) he tells us that 
by a process of reasoning God, or the Good Artisan, found out 
that no senseless thing was better than one possessed of sense. 
The word for “reasoning ” here, Aoywépevos (cf. Aoywpós here 
and at 34A) is the nearest approach to a suggestion of delibera- 
tion in the passage. However, nothing can be inferred concern- 
ing Plato’s notion of the mental processes of the divinity from 
the use of this word. 

In the possibly Platonic Epinomis there is a paragraph which, 
like the passage in the Timaeus, approaches, but does not really 
touch, the problem. Of the two types of bodies in the universe, 
those possessed of fire, the stars, move in perfect order, and 
must therefore be intelligent and possessed of.soul (982 AB). 
The plan or decision reached by pure soul when it takes the best 
counsel in accordance with the highest reason (982 B, órav yox} 
' TÒ dpioroy Kata Tov dpioroy BovAeoyras vody), is unalterable. “ The 
three fates really take hold of this and watch to see that that 
which has been decided with the best deliberation by each of the 
gods is perfect (. . . 7éAcov elvari rò BeAriory Bovi Bef8BouXevpévov 
...»).” The fact that the stars always do the same thing is not, 
as most men have supposed, evidence that they have not souls, 
but certain evidence that they have souls. They do the same 
things because they decided upon them a wondrously long time 


2 Of, xv. 271, xii. 30, xiii, 7-8. 
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ago. They are not given to changing their minds (où pera- 
BovAevönevov vw kal xdrw). The majority of mankind err in 
supposing that mutability is evidence of soul and that stability 
is evidence against the possession of soul. 

In this passage only the language suggests deliberation as men 
know it. Pure soul decides faultlessly, and has but one course 
to consider and that che perfect course. Perfect deliberation is 
thus deliberation in a Pickwickian sense: all the steps are 
omitted save the last one, and there is only one last one. This 
passage of the Epinomis yields, therefore, no more than the 
Timaeus passage on the question whether Goc deliberates or not. 

It is perhaps idle to conjecture whether Plato ever felt con- 
sclous of such a question. His works certainly do not reveal 
any such awareness o? it, even iz we suppose the Epinomis his. 
The Pickwickian delideration of the stars in the Epinomis and 
the reflection of the Good Artisan in the Timaeus are both but 
ways of saying that the stars and the divinities are intelligent. 
They shed no light upon their author’s conception of the nature 
of the divine intelligence. Yet the absence of such an expres- 
sion of the problem in. Plato’s works is no evidence against its 
having been consider2d by his contemporaries. Plato’s con- 
temporaries, or immediate predecessors, as they appear in his 
dialogues, are idealized characters who, it has been pointed 
out, give perhaps better statements of their theories than their 
prototypes, the real Sophists anc philosophers, could ever have 
given. If we suppose that the problem was discussed by one of 
the Sophists or Fresocratics, if, for example, we can imagine 
its presence in such a treatise as Protagoras Mep ®ewv, it 
becomes easier to understand Isocrates’ reference to it. Further, 
since in all probabil:ty, such a sophistic treatment of the 
deliberation of God would tend towards a sceptical conclusion 
and would rest in greet part upon an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of God, Plato’s silence upon this minor aspect of a tendency 
which he combatted as a whole would be expected. 

If it is difficult to imagine that Isocrates, alone and unaided, 
might have come upon a problem involving so many metaphysi- 
cal problems, it is not quite so necessary to suppose a previous 
interest in the questior. caused Aristotle to take it up seriously. 


3 Cf, Shorey, What Plato Said, pp. 124, 141, 273, etc. 
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For Aristotle was preoccupied with the problems of deliberation 
in toto to a much greater extent than was Plato. EößovAia is 
for Plato a virtue, but it is related loosely to codia, since, says 
Plato, the man who deliberates well upon any subject is the 
man who is wise or well-informed in that particular field.* But 
Aristotle, classifying and lending technical significance to the 
virtues, finds eößovAia to be the special work of the virtue of 
practical wisdom, épóvges. And practical wisdom is itself 
inferior and subsidiary to theoretic wisdom, co$ía. Aristotle 
-secures the contingency of particular future events by denying 
the applicability of the rule of excluded middle to propositions 
stated with the modality of the necessary concerning such future 
events (De Interp. 18b 31 ff.). Such future events, then, con- 
stitute the field of imaginative action (De Anima 434 a 7) for 
the deliberator, who is concerned not with the end, says Aris- 
totle, correcting Plato (Laches 185 D), for the end is the real 
or apparent good, but with the means to that end.. The delibera- 
tor and the adviser are efficient causes in the field of contingent 
events, events which are in our power, é$' nuiv (De Interp. 19 a 
7 Í., Phys. 194 b 30, and Met. 1013 a 31). Again, in a passage 
in the Physics (199 b 26-33) of great importance for later Greek. 
thought, Aristotle, arguing for a teleological purposiveness or 
final cause in nature, in opposition to Empedocles’ doctrine to 
the effect that the equipment of existing species of animals is 
the result of natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, says: 
&romov 8& rò um oleodaı evexd rov yiveoOar, ùv py wor TO Kıvouv 
BovAevadpevov. Aristotle proceeds to point out that art doesn’t 
deliberate either. If the art of shipbuilding were innate in 
' wood, it would create the ship in the manner in which nature 
works; so that, if a final cause is in art, it is also in nature. 
The example Aristotle chooses, of the physician who treats him- 
self, to illustrate the manner in which nature works, probably 
suggested to Plotinus his somewhat better use of a similar 
figure from. medicine (infra). 


* Rep. 428AB. 

5 Rhet. 1362 a 18f. and EN 1112 b 11 ff. Contra Aral cf. Stewart, 
Notes on the NH I, p. 202; H. Barker in Hastings’ Enoyel. of Religion 
and Hthics, s.v. “ Act, Action,” vol. I, p. 77b; and James Sully, 
Outlines of Psychology (New York: 1886), pp. 643 ff. 
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Latent in this passage of the Physics is the point that delibera- 
tion is causative in &n efficient manner, as ar» not art or nature. 
And elsewhere Arist»ile carefully distinguishes deliberation from 
nature and art (cl. e.g, EN 11128 31ff.). Barring the | 
contrary eviderce of a few passages? Aristotle’s teleology is the 
unconseious te:eologr of nature, not the purposive action of 
God. But whether Aristotles God be conceived to be both a 
final cause and an eficient cause, or the former only, or neither, 
the causation >f the Unmoved Mover is certainly not of a 
deliberative nature. | 

Aristotle might have availed himself of this line of argu- 
ment to prove that God does not deliberate. His commentators 
"^ do. But he himself touches upon the problem only indirectly, 
and in connection vith his doctrine of virtue and happiness. 
Aristotle notes in pessing (EN 1145 a 22 ff. that as vice can- 
not be ascribed to a brute, so virtue cannot be ascribed to God. 
And at almost the ver» end of the Nicomachean Ethics, as proof 
of the proposition tkzt the most complete happiness is not in 
the practical virtues, but in theoratic activity or contemplation, 
Aristotle offers the following argument (EN 1178b 8f): 
The gods are considered especially blessed and happy. But 
supposing actions (wwzées) to be the most coraplete sort of hap- 
piness, what sort of astions may we assign to the gods? Not 
just actions, for the gods wil appear ridiculous if they enter 
into contracts with each other cr return deposits, etc. Not 
brave actions, as it tke gods abode fearful things and ran risks. 
Not liberal actions, =cr the gods, having no currency or any- 
thing like that, have nought zo give. Not temperate actions: 
it would be a lov kind of praise, inasmuch as the gods have no 
base desires. S> too with all the other kinds of actions—all 
would be found petty and unworthy of them. Yet all suppose 
that the gods do live and function—they don’; sleep like Endy- 
mion. But the only function lef; a living teing when moral 
actions and production are taken gway, is contemplation. 

Thus Aristotle demies dpévys, and with i; edßovAla, to the 
gods. The close relation of the thought here to that of a frag- 
ment of Cicero's dialogue Hortensius and that of a passage in 


° De Gen. et Cor. 336 b 31 and Le Caelo 271 a 33. Cf. Ross, Arist, 
Met. I cli, and, for the “causation " of God, tbid., p. exxxiv. 
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Iamblichus’ Protrepticus has been generally observed by scholars. 
The fragment of Cicero is preserved in Augustine’s De Trinitate 
iv. 9, under the chapter-heading: An justitia et ceterae virtutes 
desinunt in futura vita. Briefly, it is to the effect that if there 
be an immortal life awaiting us in the Isles of the Blessed, we 
should there have no need of eloquence, since there would be no 
judicial proceedings, nor should we need even the virtues them- 
selves. What follows is closely parallel to the passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (see Rose, Arist. frag. 58): nec enim forti- 
tudine egeremus nullo proposito aut labore aut periculo, nec 
iustitia cum esset nihil quod adpeteretur alieni, nec temperantia 
quae regeret eas quae nullae essent libidines. ne prudentia 
quidem egeremus nullo delectu proposito bonorum et malorum. 
una igitur essemus beati cognitione naturae et.scientia, qua sola 
etiam deorum est vita laudanda. On the statement of Trebellius 
Pollio, together with the parallelism in thought to EN X, 
Bernays? was convinced that this was a fragment of Aristotle's 
early dialogue, the Protrepticus. Bywater? presented in parallel 
columns the fragment and the passage from Iamblichus’ Pro- 
trepticus (ch. 9), which I quote in part: . . . éxe (in the Isles 
of the Blest) yàp o$06 ray dAAow rwós OÓdeAos Av yévovro, povoy 8 
KaraAeimrera, TÒ Ötavoeiodaı kai Ücopeiy, Ovrep Kal viv éAeoÜepóv dapev 
Biov dva: . . . Bywater, urging an Aristotelian source for much 
of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus, finds in the greater fullness of 
Cicero’s version evidence that the “rhetorical instinct of the 
Latin writer has led him to amplify the original, and in the 
process miss some portion of the sense.” But Bywater’s sup- 
port of this line of argument is unconvincing. Rudolf Hirzel,!° 
objecting to Bywater’s theory that Iamblichus made free use of 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus, finds instead that a number of works 
of both Plato and Aristotle have been used in the Protrepticus 
of Jamblichus. Jaeger, interested as he is in discovering the 
content of the Protrepticus of Aristotle, and in establishing his 
series, Philebus - Fudemian Ethics - Protrepticus - Nicomachean 


* Vita Salonini Gallieni, 2, in Script. Hist. Rom. II, p. 384. 

® Die Dialoge des Aristoteles (Berlin: 1863), p. 121. 

°?“ On a Lost Dialogue of Aristotle," Journal of Philology II (1869) 
62-3. 

10 Über den Protreptikos des Aristoteles," Hermes X (1876), 84 f. 
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Ethics, finds later irJuence in the Protrepticus of Iamblichus, 
but assigns somewhat more of it to Aristotle’s Protrepticus.! 

Space does not permit a consideration here of the problem in 
toto.? But several ncertainties may be noted: (1) The evi- 
dence of Trebellius Pollio for the theory that Cicero's Hor- 
tenstus was modelled after the Protrepticus of Aristotle is 
slender. Pollio’s statement, *... M. Tullius in Hortensio, 
quem ad exemplum potreptici scripsit" may mean simply that 
it was cast in the form or after the model of a protreptic dis- 
course.” (2) Even -2 Pollio’s reference be thought conclusive 
evidence in favor of the indebtedness of Cicero’s Hortensius to 
Aristotle, it does not follow that this particular passage comes 
from Aristotle. (a) The similarity of the passage in Tamblichus’ 
Protrepticus does ncr settle the question, inasmuch as both 
writers may be using a common source later than Aristotle. 
(4) The resemblance in thought between the deliberation-after- 
death passage and NE X is of such a nature as to indicate the 
precedence of the lattzr. 

The passage immediately preceding our excerpt in Iamblichus’ 
Protrepticus bears some resemblance to an argument to be found, 
among other places, ir. the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Tamblichus repeats Aristotle's reasoning to the effect that there 
is not an endless chain of “ goods,” but there must be an dpyj, 
a first “good” sought for itself25 It is thus that Iamblichus 
introduces the Isles-o--the-Blest passage. It is true that Aris- 
totle speaks of the life of those in the Isles of the Blessed in 
the Politics (1334 a 31); and he there assigns to them not only 
dirocodgia, but ce$postrvy and Sxatootvy, But he is not there 


11 Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 60 ff. 

22 Besides the literature noted, ef. H. G. Gadamer, * Der aristotelische 
Protreptikos und die entwicklungsgeschichtliche Betrachtung der aristote- 
lischen Ethik,” Hermes LXIII (1928), 146 f., and Mary C. Needler in 
Class. Phil. XXIII (19281 280 ff. 

13 For which see the Chicago dissertation of Burgess, “ Epideictie 
Literature,” Studies in Classical Philology III (1902), 229 ff. 

u Of, Gerhäusser, Der Protreptikos des Poseidonios, p. 61; it is not, 
however, necessary ta suzpose that Poseidonius is Cicero's source here. 
Cf. R. M. Jones in C. P. XVIII (1923), 216 f. 

35 Pistelli 52, 22-23, . . . baa de 9v abrd, Kav dmofBalyg pmdév črepov, 
d'ya0à kvplos. Cf. Arist. EN 1094 a 18 ff. 
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thinking of the possible attributes of a disembodied soul, but of 
the virtues proper to leisure. Iamblichus, however, is endeavor- 
ing to be more exact. In the Isles of the Blest the only useful 
virtues will be rò &tavoeiodar kal Ücopeiv. But by a strange misuse 
of the argument preceding this passage Iamblichus will have us 
continue to admire the virtue $pórqoew, the more. so since in 
that world it will be useless-—and therefore not desirable for the. 
sake of something higher, but for itself. This involves a fallacy: 
The “uselessness” of the highest virtue in the hierarchy of 
virtues is coniused with real uselessness. Through this confu- 
sion arises the usurping by dpóvgo:s of the place of 6«vpía, or 
rather the utter confusion of them in the phrase, 7 Qewpytixy 
&pswmors (Pistelli 54. 11-12), a confusion which, however, is 
natural for Iamblichus because of the Neoplatonie sense in which 
he generally uses the word.!? Plato represents the soul of the 
sage and philosopher as spending its time gazing at abstract 
ideas, of which one, to be sure, would be $póvgoc, though, as it 
happens, $pórge:s is not in the list given (Phaedrus 247 C D). 
And the Neoplatonist, lamblichus, may have this passage of 
Plato in mind. But to adduce the broader use of $póvgo: in 
Plato and Aristotle?? to support an Aristotelian source for the 
use of it.in the context about the Isles-of-the-Blest passage would 
be to forget that the prudentia of the Hortenswus fragment and 
the $póvgo:ss of lambliehus which will not he “useful” after 
death are the technical $póvgots of EN X, and that the confusion 
introduced by Iamblichus is a real confusion, dependent in part 
‚upon the Neoplatonie division of virtues into terrestrial and 
celestial, and in part upon the special sense which lamblichus 
himself gives the word. If, then, the Isles-of-the-Blest passages 
of Cicero and of Iambliehus are to be traced to Aristotle's Pro- 
trepticus, we must suppose that Aristotle had already given 


7? For the meaning of $pörneıs in Iamblichus! Protrepticus cf. Whit- 
taker, The Neoplatonists, pp. 127 f. Iamblichus is not consistent in his 
use: cf. Dr. Needler, loc. cit., p. 281-on Iambl. Protrep. 36.9 (Pist.) and 
Arist. HN 1141 a 27. For the Neoplatonic division of &pörneıs, cf. Philo 
Jud., Leg. Álleg. I 78: Sirrdy yap ppovýoews yévos, 7d wey ka0óXov, 7d de 
émi uépovs- 3j uév oU» év uol dpdrnots Ex népovs oboa où Kady, POapevros yap 
pov ovpdbelperar: 4 06 kaóXou dpdrnois f) olkoUca thy ToU Beod codlay kal 
Tov olkov abrov Kain, etc. Cf. also infra n. 35. 

17 Cf. Dr. Needler’s lists, loc. cit., pp. 280-281. 
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$póvge:s the technizal meaning of EN VI. I do not mean to 
deny that possibility.. But the striking similarity of the argu- 
ment to that of EN X, the fact that, as I shall show in the 
course of this paper, the discussion of the virtues of God and 
of the disembodied soul constitute a philosophie topic that 
might appear at any time after Aristotle, or at latest, after 
Carneades; the possibility that both Cicero and Tamblichus may 
be using a common source, perhaps, but a late source; render 
the ascription of tLe Isles-of-the-Blest fragment to Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus a con;ecture deserving consideration, but by no 
means a certainty. If, however, the passeges of Cicero and 
Iamblichus must be traced to Aristotle, ther. it is more reason- 
able, I believe, to fiad in them an attempt to treat as one the 
untechnieal reference to the Isles of the Blest in the Politics 
(1834 a 31) and the technical study of the virtues of the gods 
in EN X. 

It is not quite cerzein to what use Cicero put his Isles-of-the- 
Blest passage. Augastine’s use of it is somewhat like that of 
Iamblichus, but suggests rather Thomas Aquinas’ discussion of 
the attributes of Goc.** Augustine says (loc. cit.) : Fortassis et 
aliae tres virtutes, pridentia sine ullo jam periculo erroris, forti- 
tudo sine molestia tolerandorum malorum, temperantia sine 
repugnatione libidinum, erunt in illa felicitate. Thus the souls 
may possess all the virtues, but in a Pickwickian sense. 

To return to the nain line of tradition, the Stoies took over 
from Aristotle the vi-tues of ¢pdéryois and e@PovAta unchanged.!? 
But the details with respect to the place of deliberation in the 
Stoic system offer much difficulty. The faculties of deliberation 
and reflection are in the heart (Von Arnim II 228. 4ff.); and 
the heart is the Yyenevıröv pépos 75s wuxns (Diels, Dos. p. 400). 
God is the yeporırov or leading principle of the universe, and 
His functions correspond to those of the leading principle of 
man (Von Arnim II 186. 8 ff.). As the virtues are in the lead- 
ing principle of man, 30 must they be in the leading principle of 


18 Gf., e. g, Summa Centra Gentiles I xcli-xciv and Mayor's note on 
Cicero ND iii. 38. 

1? Von Arnim, Stoic. "et. Frag. III 73. 3-5: ... Thv ppdynow wepl và 
moınrda kal ph kal oböeresa: „ . . Emorra 06 T$ wey $povüce: el'BovAla kal 
civeots. The Stoies abanioned Aristotle’s hierarchy of virtues, however. 
Zeno is said to have refezred all virtue to $pórge:us. Cf. Von Arnim I 49. 
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the universe, God. Cicero summarizes the Stoic position on this 
point as follows (ND ii 79 — Von Arnim II 327. 1215): 
Cumque sint in nobis consilium, ratio, prudentia, necesse est deos 
haec ipsa habere maiora, nec habere solum, sed etiam iis uti in 
maxumis et optumis rebus. Thus the Stoles God has all the 
virtues; He deliberates. But if the question be asked, how does 
God deliberate? the answer must be: as man deliberates, only 
more perfectly. And here lies one of the great Stoic paradoxes: 
How can there be any deliberation in a system which upholds a 
doctrine of necessity ? 

Chrysippus affirmed, contrary to Aristotle's denial (De Interp. 
- 18b 81 and supra), the applicability of the rule of excluded 
middle to statements concerning future events. All judgments, 
he gaid, are either true or false, whence it follows that judg- 
ments concerning future events are true only if the events must 
happen of necessity, or false only if they affirm the impossible 
(Zeller* III i 164). This position alone should have made 
deliberation for man impossible, as Aristotle had argued in the ' 
De Interpretatione, and as the Peripatetic school never wearied 
of repeating." Itis beyond the scope of this paper to consider 
the Stoics’ ingenious circumvention of this difficulty. Suffice it 
to observe that they did insist on the moral responsibility of 
man, who, they said, was free to obey or disobey his ruling 
principle.” , 

With reference to the deliberation of God, the difficulties are 
even greater. God, as the ruling principle of the world, takes 
counsel concerning all things, and at the same time foresees all 
things (Cie. ND ii 164). His perfection presumes His provi- 
dential government. His counsel, ssid Chrysippus, putting to 
a new use Homer’s Ais . . . BovAn,?? is necessity or fate. 

It may be said in defense of this paradox of the Stoics that 
they did not in all probability see it clearly. When they spoke 
of the deliberation of God, they were not so much concerned 
with the possibility of God's possessing such a faculty, as they 
were primarily with the symmetry of their system, their demand 
for a complete correspondence in the relation of man and world 


?0 Cf., e. g, Alex. Aphr. De Fato, Supplem. Arist, (Berlin) II ii 178. 
?! See Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, p. 104, and Zeller‘ III i 169 ff. 
33 Plut. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 120. 
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or man and God, and, secondarily, with their polemic against the 
Epicurean position that the gods have no concern for mortal 
beings and their affairs.. Against this position, they insisted that 
God did plan, deliberate, and care for mortals.. They were much 
concerned with the question whether God's care was directed to 
the individual, or reached the individual only through His care 
for the universe. In this connection, a passage of Marcus Aure- 
lius is instructive (vi. 44): ei er oiv éfovAeócavro mepi époU Kal 
Toy pot cupBavat ôßġe\óvrov ol Heoi, xadws EBovAevsarro‘ dflovAov 
yàp Gedy obdt erwojcar óáBvov: . . . ei 8& pij éffovAeíoavro Kar’ ilav 
wept éuov, wept ye av Kowav évros éffovAevsavro, .ols ‘Kar’ 
éraKoAoU05otv kai ravta oupBalvovra aomaLerdar kat. gTépyety öbelAw. 
ei Ò dpa mepi umderös fovAevovra: (morevew ev oüy dowovy...), a&- 
dé dpa Tepi undevos TOv Kal’ juàs BovAevoyrat, pot mèy kesre wept 
épavroU BovAcdeofaı, In this passage are.to be found two Stoic 
positions concerning the deliberation of God, the Peripatetic, 
and, finally, the Epicurean positions. But none of these is con- 
sidered critically. Nor is there here any implication as to the 
nature of the deliberation or planning of the gods. 

Although the question, “ Do tke gods deliberate? ” is implied 
in Isocrates’ use of it to prove that men must deliberate, in 
Aristotle’s assignmen; of the contemplative virtues alone to the 
gods, and in Ch-ysippus' definition of God as wavgperos, it is 
found explicit and considered on its own merits for the first 
time by the Sceptic, Carneades of Cyrene. Carneades, himself 
a student of Chrysippus through the latter’s successor, Diogenes 
of Babylonia, acknowledged his indebtedness to his master, but 
set himself to the task of overthrowing Stoic doctrine on a 
large scale. It ie only with a deiail in this larger attack that I 
am concerned here: cne phase oi the attack on the Stoic concep- 
tion of God. This atzack is directed against the Stoic ascription 
of the virtues to Gcd. Carneades considers the virtues as a 
whole and singly. His attack in this particular has many points 
in common with the passage cited in Aristotle; ?* but Carneades 
. treats the problem much mora extensively. He has the point, 
for example, that virtue is above its possessor (Sext. Emp. adv. 


38 Cf. Hicks, op. cit., pp. 322 f. 
7 EN. 1178 b 7. Cf. Sext. Emp. ade. math. ix. 152-177. 
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math. ix. 176), an argument in which Zeller feels the presence 
of sophistry.” 

Carneades considers the possibility of God’s having each of 
thè cardinal virtues. In the case of each virtue, Carneades 
arrives by a sorites at the conclusion that God cannot exist at 
all. Part of his study of $póvgo:w in this connection may be 
quoted (loc. cit., 8S 167-170) : eiwep re wavdperdy ore rò Üciov Kal 
TV porary xe, £yei Kal THY evßovAlay, mapöcov 1j ebBovrta Ppovysis 

27 > $$ 54 , , v ` ? H 
égre mpös rà Bovdeuta.** ei de ryv ev([lovA(av Exe, kai fovAcóerat, et 
de BovAederai, Earı Tc dónAov abr.” ei yàp pydéy éorw adyrov avro, 
ob [jovAecera, oùðè ryv @BovAlay xe rà THY [ovAgv dönAov rivös 
Exeoda:, Eyrnow oboay mepi ToU was év rois wapotow ópÜGs dLekayoner.” 
&romoy Bé yé gte TÒ py BovAeverdar pydé ebflovMay éxew tov Gedv.°° 
roiyuy Exei TaUTyv, Kai čeri te ddyAov aŭro. ei de Eori vc ddyAov Ged, 

3 x ;- x 7 EV ge $10 ~ , 
oùk dÀÀo péy Ti. Eat aönAov có, ody! SE ye kai rò Tovotroy oloy ei 
čati Tia aŭro èy Tj ümrepia POaprixd, AAN ei roUrÓ éorw AönAoy 
a)oTQ, TAVTWS Kara THY mpoodoriay Toy dbaprixdy adrov rovrov, é& dy 
ev ovvOponoe tii Kat kıymparı yernoerar, Kay boßoiro. el 86 èy kıynparı 
Toote yiverat, Kal TAS êri TO xeipov neraßoAns Cora, Sexrixds, Sd Se 

- ^ La T 93 - M a 4 4 N € t 81 
ToUro xal $Üaprós. © dkoÀovÜc TO pnd’ dAws abrÓv Umdpyxeiv. 


35 Zeller, loc. cit., p. 527, n. 2. Cf. Hicks, op. cit., p. 339. 

2° Of. Von Arnim iii. 58. 31 to iii. 59. 37. 

2T Cf. ibid., pp. 63 ff. 

38 Of, e. g., Arist. EN 1112 b 8-9: e BovAeveodaı dt év rois ws (Él rd 
TOM, aömAoıs de ras aroPyoerat, KTA. 

29 Of, Arist. EN 1142 a 31f.: rò Imreiv Ge kal rò BovAebeodar drapepeı* 
TÒ yap BovAedeodar yrei» Ti Eorriv, i 

2° This step'is perhaps superfluous. It may be taken as a repetition 
of the point that God is all-virtuous, and therefore must deliberate, or 
as an unctious remark similar to Marcus Aurelius’ &BovAor yap dedr 
ovdé erivonoa: bdo» (vi. 44 and supra); or it may anticipate the subse- 
quent sections in which are given the Sceptic “ proof ” that God cannot 
be conceived to exist if he has not the virtues (S. E. math. ix 171 ff.). 

81 The text is Mutschmann’s. I translate: “Therefore He has ‘ good 
counsel,’ and there is something obscure to Him. If that be the case, 
then surely, if anything, some such thing as this must be obscure to 
Him, whether in the infinitude of things there be not some that are 
destructive of Himself. But-if this latter be obscure to Him, he will 
then be afraid, especially when He is looking forward to the arrival of 
forces destructive of Himself, a state of mind which will cast Him into 
perplexity and emotion. But if. He admit the emotion of fright, He 
will then be capable of a change for the worse, and will, therefore, be 
destructible. Whence it follows that He doesn't exist at all.” 
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This passage turns largely on the propositior that there can 
be no contingent for an a_l-knowing, all-foreseeing Being. If 
we admit that anything may be cbscure or ccntingent for Him, 
our conception of His perfection and everlastingness "breaks 
down, as everything becomes ccntingent for Eim, including His 
own future. Aristotle’s God, on the other kand, is unaffected 
by, and unconcerned with, the element of contingency pervading 
the universe. 

Cicero in his De Natura Deorum, iii 38 ff., summarizes the 
more lengthy treatmert to be found in Sextus Empiricus. The 
fact that Cicero was acquainted with the Academic argument 
against the ascription of tke virtues to God, ought perhaps to 
be brought into relation w-th the fragment of the Hortensius 
discussed above. At any rete, the presence of an argument so 
similar in form in some:hing less than a year later than the 
date of composition of the Hortensius may be thought to indi- 
cate Cicero's familiarity with it, and so to weaken the case for 
his having taken it directly from the Protrepticus of Aristotle. 

We have seen how Marcus Aurelius treated the problem. Not 
much more penetrating is the discussion to be found in the 
Middle, Platonist, Maximus of Tyre, in his essay: tives duewov 
mept Oedy OiAaov, morat 7) piidcopou. (IV). The essay is an 
endeavor to reconcile the accounts of the gods given by poets 
and philosophers, and may in the main be representative of a 


type of rhetorical polemic against Epicurus, otherwise exempli-: 


fied in the Heoıs dewpnrırn dascribed and illustrated by the rhetori- 
cian, Theon of Alexandria, ? whose ÓÉaeis, ‘ei mpcvoovor Ocot ToU 
kócpov, resembles Maximus’ essay in several details. I am con- 
cerned here with only the lass section of Maximus’ essay, chapter 
ix (Hobein, pp. 50f.). Having enumerated the Stoic interpre- 
tations of divine names,’ by way cf bringing mto relation with 
each other the myths of pcets and the doctrines of philosophers, 
Maximus breaks oif suddenly with the question: “To what 
myth shall I liken the works of Epicurus?" Maximus then 
quotes with obvious contempt the first of Epicurus’ kópar dofaı 


33 Cf. Hermann Throm, * Die Thesis” in Rhetorische K'tudien, 17. Heft 
(1932), pp. 78 f. 

33 Zeus = vois; Athene = dpöracıs; Apollo = AAuos; Poseidon = Tveüua, 
Cf. Hobein's notes, p. 50. 
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(Usener, 71), and proceeds to declaim: “How can I imagine 
that Zeus? Doing what? Deliberating about what? Enjoying 
what sort of pleasure? Homer’s Zeus drinks, but he also makes 
public speeches, and deliberazes, etc.” Finally, the inevitable 
Sardanapallus is adduced to illustrate the point that even the 
most licentious of mortal lords deliberates in behalf of his 
subjects. 

But the eclectic, Maximus of Tyre, is out of the main line of 
tradition in many respects. In an essay entitled ei parrıns 
ovans, Erw te eh’ Tiv, he says (XIII. ii, Hobein, p. 159) : @eod 
è navreia Kal dvOpwrwy voUs.. . . xpypa ovyyevés, Kal eimep Tt dÀÀo 
dAAw Öuorov, ovdey Av ein éubepéorepov üperns avOpwrivys yvøuy cov. 
And again he says (XIII. ii, d): Oüre v0 deiov mávrov eboroyor, 
obre TÒ avOpumwoy vávrav doroyov. Thus by denying to God infal- 
libility, Maximus escapes some of the logical difficulty involved 
in ascribing deliberation to Him. 

Similarly directed against Epicurus is the much later discus- 
sion in the little treatise entitled Dept ÜeGv kai kóopov, NOW gen- 
erally attributed to one Sallustius (c. 360 A: D.), and recently 
edited by A. D. Nock. Chapter Nine of this treatise, after an 
argument for design based on such minor details as that the 
eyes are transparent, proceeds: “ We must suppose that the gods 
expend such care concerning the universe not with deliberation 
or toil, but just as bodies having a certain function do what they 
do merely by being, as, for example, the sun, which lights and 
warms by virtue solely of its being; so in much greater degree 
does the providence of the gods, without any effort on its part, 
work for the benefit of those on whom it is spent; so that the 
questions posed by the Epicureans are solved, etc.” ** 

A full discussion of the position in Neoplatonic or. later 
Peripatetic philosophy of the problem of the presence or absence 
of deliberation in God, and an aecount of the influence of this 
philosophy upon scholastic thought, would carry the present 
study far beyond the limits set by space and its natural bounds. 
Let it suffice, then, to confine our observations in this instance 
to representative passages whose very content is indubitably 
concerned with the deliberazion of God. For Plotinus, for exam- 


*4 Mr. Nock in his notes her» aptly compares pseudo-Arist. De Mundo 
397 b 22. 
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ple, the attributes of God are a problem of major concern. 
Accepting Plato’s öpclwoıs des (Theaet. 1766), Plotinus admits 
the further necessity of ascribing virtue to God (Enn. I ii 8). 
So too the disembodied soul, become like to God, will possess the 
virtues. But the details of this solution, the definition of the 
virtues as purificatory habits?* imitative of the purity which 
is the nature of God, need not concern us here. Again, Plotinus 
is interested in the question whether God has free will or 
not, but he does not here raise the question whether He may 
deliberate. 

This latter question Plotinus raises only ir the connection in 
which it is found in Arissotle’s Physics (199 b 26 ff.; cf. supra), 
and in language that would indicete he had Arissotle’s reference 
to the subject in mind. Plotinus is discussing the nature of the 
third of his “trinity,” the Soul, which, itself created by Mind 
which was created by the One, produces all otaer existences. He 
then asks the question cor.cerning the manner in. which the Soul, 
the principle of life in the universe, operates (IV iv 10): «i 
oby kai atrn ph èv rë Aoyiteodar čet rd (xv, um’ & ro inrer 6 re. 
der moiety, Going on to explain that no such process of calcula- 
tion or seeking what ought to be done is involred in creative 
activity of Soul, Plotinus defines production by Soul as the act 
of an éégprquévgs pevovons bpovnesus, Ts eikoy 7j € airy rá£is. Here 
it is to be observed thet $póvgo: ia not prudence in the Aristo- 
telian sense, but yet the nearest equivalent that Plotinus’ Soul 
may have. It is operative with respect to 8 mi Set «oiv, but not 
in a deliberative sense. It is the ever-abiding wisdom which 
dwells in Soul, and the order in Soul is the image of this 
wisdom. Soul, being a mirror for this wisdom, Plotinus tells 
us, cannot change any more than can the wisdom: it cannot 
doubt, nor hesitate. The chapter zoncludes with the sentence: 
el 6€ dAdo kai dAdo Bovdevo:ro, wider rò dAdo; dO’ 6 Ti xp!) moreiv 
dvopQce, kai dobernoa rò Epyov airy eis dppiBorov rod mpdrrew èv 
Aoywpots ioúoy. Thais, to suppose that Soul is capable of any- 
thing in the nature of a deliberative process would be to break 
down our conception of the perfection of its production. 


35 So Plato at Phaedo 630. Cf. Plato, Sophist 228-7, and O. S. von 
Flesehenberg, Marinos von Neapolis und die Neuplctonischen Tugend- 
grade, with Shorey’s review, CP XXIII (1928) 411-12. 

36 Enn. VI viii 1; ef. Whittaker, The Neoplatonists, pp. 59 f. 
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Here follows the passage so a id of Aristotle (ch. 11): 
gore yàp dowep eb’ évds oov Å dvoixnors, 1) pév tis awd TOv E&wder 
Kal pepoy, 7 de rus dad Tay évčov kai cs üpxis, RC larpos ner 
E£udev dpyopevos kai Kara pépos dropos roay Kai BovAederau, 7j 02 
bios and ris ápyis dmpoc0e)s ovAcóceos. Kal dei ToU mavròs tH 
drolkyow kal roy dtorkovvra èv TQ iyyeoÜa. ob kar! iarpod eéw elvat, 
ddr’ ds 5 $ícw. Besides the passage in the Physics in which 
Aristotle says that Nature, though seeming to deliberate, doesn’t 
really do so (199 b 26 ff.)——-vhere, however, Aristotle’s illustra- 
tion of the working of nature by the figure of the physician who 
heals himself is inferior to Flotinus‘ illustration—Plotinus may 
also recall here Aristotle’s use of the physician to illustrate that 
it is the means, not the end, which is the subject of deliberation 
(EN 1112 b 12 f). 

Of the Aristotelian commentators, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and the much later Philoponus interest themselves in our prob- 
lem. The former discusses it in the “ Prooemium to his 
Commentary on the Analytica Priora (Comm. in Arist. Graec. 
TI i 5. 20 ff.). Alexander adds little to previous discussions, but 
his treatment is notable for the manner in which the several 
approaches to the subject are brought together. He begins with 
the point (Arist. HN X) that the only virtue which may be 
ascribed to the gods is Óeepía, or contemplative virtue. The 
other virtues cannot be predicated of the gods, he continues, 
because they are concerned with wé6@y, being regulatory of pas- 
sive experience, and controlling it, whereas the deity has no such 
experience?" Alexander’s second approach avails itself of Aris- 
totle’s definition of choice or purpose as deliberative appetition 
(EN vi 11893 23). Deliberation, he proceeds, is concerned 
with matters in which we have free will, but whose issue is un- 
certain (EN ii 1113 a 10 £.). If then, the issue of nothing in 
the number of things that become through the agency of the 


37 Aristotle does not in EN X (1173 b 8 ff.) speak of the má0g in 
connection with the virtues. But cf. EN 1105 b 20ff., and De Anima 
429 a 7 with Hicks’s note. Cf. also Chalcidius, Platonis Tim. Comm., ch. 
exxxv, ed. Wrobel, p. 197. 6 f.: Daemon est, animal rationabile, inmortale, 
patibile . . . patibile vero, propterea quia consulit. neque enim dilectus 
haberi potest sine adfectus perpessione. For Chaleidius’ “daemon,” cf. 
Roger M. Jones, “Chaleidius and Neo-Platonism,” Class. Phil. XIII 
(1918) 200-01. 
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gods is uncertain tc them, there would not be anything that 
could be the subject of deliberation for them (Alex. Aphr., loc. 
cit., lines 30f.). They have not therefore deliberation, nor 
choice, nor any virtus to correspond with choice. 

There is nothing in this treatment foreign to Aristotle’s 
thought, although, as we have seen, Aristotle does not in his 
extant works, approaza the problem so explicitly. 

Joannes Philoponus, writing some three centuries after 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, discusses the possibility of God's 
deliberating in two of his commentaries. Unlike that of Alex- 
ander, his discussior offers a peculiar mixture of traditions. 
His fuller treatment is to be found in his Commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle (Comm. in Arist. Graec. XIII i. 145. 
26 ff.). Philoponus has been discussing the relation of the will 
of God to the ability of God (loc. cit., lines 14 ff.). God's power 
is on a parity with His will: rò nevroı Üetov odvdpopoy exe Tjj 
BovdAnce tiv Sivawyv. To suppose that God wills what He cannot 
do is to suppose God foolish, as is a man who wishes to fly or to 
be deathless** To suppose God able to do what He does not 
will to do, is to suppose Him to possess power in vain? Philo- 
ponus then, fearing his reader will confuse BovAyos with BovAn, 
gays: BovdAnow 82 Aéyouev evratOa rò HeAnpa, où 76 Bovrcheo Oat 7) THY 
Bovanv. There follows the strange sentence: oùðè yàp kvpios El 
Ücoó déperar Ý Bory, È ye, ds pyew 6 '"ApuwroréAgs; oU0ty érepóv 
éorw 1) Bovdn 7) *° Erden ppovpoews. A few lines of pure Aristotelian 
doctrine follow, and again Philoponus writes (145. 31-146. 2): 
BowAevöneda 8è Ayvoodvrss, &yvootper 96 evdeeis Opres dpovnoews‘ & yàp 
dpovyats mipeorı, mávrc yyopına Ta mpartea‘ TeAeiordrm yáp éorw 
üpern. ei roivuv TÒ cloy aUrodpóvgats otiw, ob denoeraı BovAns, el ye 
abr kar’ Evdeıav ylreraı bpovnoeus. In a note on the words ds 
yow 6 '"Apgwr. here, Busse says: spectare videtur Eth. Nic. VI 
10 p..1142 a 31 sq. But it just happens that this passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics i3 part of a discussion whose purpose is to 


38 Cf, Arist. EN 1111 b 20 ff. 

3? This argument is a commonplace of Christian and later Greek thought, 
and in fact is to be found in Sextus Empiricus, where it is attributed by 
Pasquali to Epicurus. Sze Sext. Emp. Hypotyp. iii 10-11. Cf. also the 
Migne index to Augustine, vol. XLVI, p. 223. 

*9'The Berlin text has the misprint 7 here, 145. 27. 
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show the relation of põrnas to evßouAte, and to point out that 
good deliberation is the special work of $póvgo:. The sentence 
to which Busse refers distinguishes Boweverda from Cyrev: to 
deliberate is to seek something. Now, in the sense that the 
deliberative process involves the finding out of something which 
we did not know, and in so far as pporvyots is the virtue mani- 
iested in good deliberation, we may be said to require $póvqoeis, 
to be in need of it in order to discover the right course of action 
in any particular instance. But since the virtue of edßovXia, and 
so of $póvgows, is a habit, and not any particular instance of the 
habit (Arist. HN 1140 a 24 ff.), we will possess it before each 
particular deliberation as well as after. Certainly, then, Aris- 
totle does not mean here, nor can I discover that he says any- 
where, that deliberation is nothing other than a lack of $póvgots. 
We have seen that the conception of $póvgs:s did undergo great 
modifieations from the time of Aristotle through Neoplatonism. 
And it has been conjectured that Philoponus depended largely 
upon other commentaries on Aristotle in the composition of his 
own." He was, moreover, a student of Neoplatonism.? He 
may then easily have found such a use of $póvgow in somewhat 
earlier commentaries, or he may himself in the endeavor to 
reconele the use of the word which he found in Aristotle, and 
the use which we have seen in Plotinus and in Tamblichus’ 
Protrepticus, have arrived at some such a definition of it as 
that he presents here. For in the context in which he uses it, 
$póvgo:s can only mean universal and intuitive wisdom or fore- 
sight. 

But that Philoponus is hopelessly confused in his understand- 
ing of Aristotle's special use of $póvgo:s is made more evident by 
his commentary upon Arist. Physics 199 b 26 ff.** T translate: 
* Finally, he [Aristotle] sets down the reason why men are 
moved to suppose that nature has no final cause. It is probably, 
he says, because they do not see nature deliberating in its acts 
of ereation that they deny to nature a final cause, as if indeed 
things that work with a final cause must always deliberate. But 
that, he says, would be ridiculous. For they ought to see at the 


** Cf, Kroll, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. “ Ioannes," no, 21, columns 1773-75. 
42 Ibid., col. 1789. 
53 Philop. in Phys., in Comm, in Arist. Graec. XVI 320. 28 to 321. 20. 
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same time thas the arts don't deliberate either.” So far, Philo- 
ponus is following the passage in the Physics faithfully. He 
proceeds: “ For delberation is & lack of $pcvgo:, and whenever 
the artisan del berat2s, he deliberates not qué artisan, but as one 
wanting somevbat with respect to his art (for it is ignorance 
that leads him to deliberate), but the artisen quä artisan does 
not need delibsratio3."— Except for the repetition of the error 
in the definitior of deliberation, Philoponus is here following 
Aristotelian dcetrine, as given in the Nicomachean Ethics (cf. 
1112 a34ff.). It may be observed again that the only ignorance 
which leads a man to deliberate is ignorance of ways and means 
by which to altain a desired end. Philoponus illustrates at 
length the idea that the artisan does not deliberate quà artisan, 
and concludes (321. 1115): “For we deliberate about the 
beginning (äpx7), the end (réAos), and the way from the begin- 
ning to the end when these things are uncertein and indefinite." 
Here, unless he means by àpxf and TéAos, the first and last steps 
in the deliberazive process, Philoponus is departing somewhat 
from Aristotelien doctrine. Fer Aristotle the ápx5 of a delibera- 
tion is its first principle and is in the deliberator himself,** and 
the réAos or enc of a deliberation is not the subject of delibera- 
tion at all.4® Philoponus continues: “ Therefore if they are 
going to deny razure a final cause because it doesn't deliberate, 
let them deny :t to art too. But if they don’t deny to art a 
final. cause for fhis reason, then it were logical, I suppose, that 
they did not deny it so nature—-And why do I speak of arts, 
when even the Deity in His work of creation does not deliber- 
ate, but by the very fact that He is, whenever He wishes, He 
guides all things without needing any deliberation, if delibera- 
tion, as I said, tekes p.ace owing to a want of prudence. Accord- 
ingly, a final cause must by no means be denied to nature because 
she doesn’t deliberate, since it is not denied to art nor to the 
Deity for the same reason.” Two points are of interest here: 
(1) Philoponus does not here ascribe his definition of delibera- 
tion to Aristotle. (21 The doctrine that God guides the uni- 
versé aright simply by being is not Aristotelian. We have seen 


“Of. Arist. EN 1112 b 31: Eoıke 55, Kaddırep ‘elpyrat, dvOowros elvat 
dpxn rev mpá£emv. 
‘5 Of., e g., EN 1112b 33, and supra. 
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this doctrine in Sallustius! Meg? Gedy kal kóopov, ch. 9, and noted 
‘that it is to be traced with Mr. A. D. Nock to the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian treatise, De Mundo 397b 22. It may then be later 
Peripatetic doctrine, as it hes been conjectured that the De 
Mundo is a product of the Feripatetic school.** We have, at 
any rate, further evidence that Philoponus does not confine 
himself to pure Aristotelian dcetrine. 

It may then be said in conclusion that the history of the dis- 
cussion. of God’s deliberation or want of deliberation, is on the 
one hand a study of philosopLic commonplace pointing towards 
such endless treatment and retreatment of this particular topic 
as to cast grave doubt upon the assignation of any particular 
source for any particular appearance of the topic, and is, on the 
other hand, a study in source-hunting designed to indicate the 
danger of fastening upon an entirely irretrievable work the 
first appearance of a commonplace, without making all due 
allowance for the history of the topic and the possible man- 
ner in which it may have fitzed into the body of doctrine thus 
involved. ‘The results of the present study may be summarized 
as follows: The sophistic type of “ Homeric criticism,” the 
tendency to base an argument upon a serious construction of a 
poet’s words, probably gave birth to the topic, “Do the Gods 
Deliberate,” in the latter part of the fifth century B. C., inas- 
much as the first reference to the topic, in Isocrates’ Against the 
Sophists, seems to imply that such a topic already existed. The 
first serious and philosophic approach to the problem is found, 
not direct but implied, in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. The 
early Stoics either did not know or ignored this treatment of 
Aristotle's.' The early Sceptics availed themselves of this flaw 
in the Stoic system, and perhaps also borrowed from the Peri- 
patetic tradition of their day, to upset Stoic doctrine to the 
greater exercise of their penchant for ingenious dialectie, and 
with a view to establishing their own doctrine of “ probability." 
After the explicit Sceptic treatment of the topic, the discussion 
of it becomes a commonplac2 of varying literary or philosophie 
character. The Neoplatonic treatment, while resting in the 
main upon Aristotle, is compelled by the Neoplatonic adherence 


56 So Zeller* III i 659. 
*"] lean to the former alternative. 
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to the Platonic doctrines of the.purificatory nature of virtue and 
the likeness of the virtuous mar to God, to recognize in God a 
virtue corresponding to that virtue of man whose special work 
is good deliberation, but to rob this virtue of its Aristotelian 
content in order to predicate i; of God. The presence of the 
Neoplatonic connotation in the use to which Iamblichus puts 
the word ¢pdvnots in his Protreptcus, together with the fact that 
the Isles-of-the-Blest passages of both Iamblichus and Cicero 
presume the technical meaning given the word in Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, casts no listle suspicion upon the assign- 
ment of this topic to Aristotle's early Protreotwceus. Finally, in 
the late Aristotelian commentator, Philopcnus, we see a hopeless 
‘confusion of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic thought in which 
deliberation is defined as the lack of that virtue with which it 
was almost identified by Aristotle, and that virtue now becomes 
identified with God in the phrase rò Ü&ov at-ododyvycis foTw. 


i ADWARD BOUCHER STEVENS. 
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STATIUS' ADULATION OF Dowie 


. Throughout the Silvae of Publius Papinius Statius runs the 
thread of adulation characteristic-of the court poets of the Ro- 
‚man Empire. Whatever the religious significance of. emperor 
 worship.at.Rome, it has left an indelible impress on most of 

the great literature of the golden and silver ages of Latin Litera- 
ture as’ also on much of the.art of the same periods. In the 
time of Domitian; under whom Statius wrote, absolutism was 
very pronounced and the cult of the ruler was apparently ener- 
getically advanced by the emperor and his court. There is to 
be found here and there some discussion of the imperial cult 
under the last of the Flavians,! but as far as I know there has: 
. been no detailed study of the important material i in the writings 
of Statius. 

The poet, an aspirant to iore favor, is abandoned in his 
flattery, though no more so than Martial or Quintilian, and in 
the introduction to the first book. of his Silvae, dedicated to his 
friend Stella, he sounds the keynote for the work as a whole: 
As a proof of the impromptu character of the composition of the 
poems there is a witness who is “ sacrosanctus, for a beginning 
had to be had from Jove," end the first composition is on the 
great equestrian statue of the emperor to whom the poem hád 
to be delivered on the day after the statue was dedicated." 


 lfSee especially E. Beurlier, Essai sur le culte rendu aus empereurs 
romains (1890), passim; P. Riewald, De Imperatorum. Romanorum cum 
certis dis et comparatione et aequatione, Halle Diss. (1912), passim; 
S. Gsell, Essai sur le règne de VEmpereur Domitien (1894), pp. 45-54 
and passim; B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), pp. 27-30; 
G. Herzog-Hauser, s. v. " Kaiserkult" in P. W. Supplemenbd. IV 
(1924), pp. 837-838; Weynand s.v. “Flavius” in P.W. VI (1909), 
p. 2582; O. Stange, P. Papinii Statii carminum, quae ad imperatorem 
Domitianum spectant, interpretatio, Programm des Vitethumschen Gym- 
nasiums, Dresden (1887), pp. 1-39; J. Jamssen, C. Suetonii Tranquilli 
Vita Domitiani (1919), pp. 61-65; Gephart, C. Suetonii Tranquilli Vita 
Domitiani (1922), esp. pp. 83-88. There are also discussions of 
the ruler eult under Domitian with especial reference to Martial in 
O. Weinreich, Studien zu Martial (1928), ch. II, and F. Dólger, “ Die 
Kaiservergótterung bei Martial und die heiligen Fische Domitians," 
Antike und Christentum I (1929), pp. 163-173. 

2 I, i, introd. All references in the text are to the Silvae unless other- 
wise indicated. i l 
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Indeed Domitian is more than once identified or compared 
with Jove. At an entertainment given by the emperor during 
the Saturnalia sweetmeats rain down upon the crowd in such 
abundance that the poet bids Jove “ send his storms throughout 
the world and threaten with rains the broad fields, provided 
these showers. of our Jove (nostri lovis) come down (I, vi, 
25-27).” One -would think the attendants so many cupbearers 
of Ida (I, vi, 34). In fact, Domitian is the god who “ guides 
the reins of the world and nearer than Jove (proptor Iove) 
directs the doings of men “V, i, 37-88).* So bountiful is the 
prince that Antiquity is challenged to compare with the present 
times the centuries of ancient Jove (antiqui lovis) and the 
golden age (I, vi, 39-40). So he writes that Ida gave Ganymede 
to be cupbearer of Jove and hated of Juno, but that now Perga- 
mum has sent to Latium Flevius Earinus, Domitian’s cupbearer, 
held in favor and approved by the Ausonian Jupiter and the 
Roman Juno [Domitian ard Domitia] (III, iv, 16 ff). When 
Statius dines with the emperor, his enthusiasm knows no bounds: 
it seems to him that he “ reclines among the stars with Jupiter ” 
and receives the immortal wine from the hand of the Trojan 
Ganymede (IV, ii, 10-12) who sips first the hallowed nectar 
(IIL, iv, 60) or immortale merum, as it is elsewhere called 
(IV, ii, 12). The palace itself is so vast that the abode of the 
Thunderer views it with aw2 and the divinities rejoice that the 
emperor has an abode equal to that of Jove (IV, ii, 18 ff.) ; 
in fact, Jupiter is such as Domitian (IV, ii, 53 ff.), and the 
prince is worshipped before even the king of the gods (IV, 
iv, 58). Like the father ož the gods the prince is given the 
attribute of the thunderbolt (IV, vii, 50). 

The prince, moreover, is sacred,* and he is called sacer Ger- 
manicus (V, ii, 177), sacratissimus imperator (TI, introd. and 


? On the conception of the ruler as one closer to mankind and able 
to hear their prayers while the other gods are far removed or indiffer- 
ent, cf. the ithyphallic hymn sung to Demetrius Poliorcetes by the 
Athenians. It is discussed by Weinreich, “ Antikes Gottmenschentum,” 
Neue Jahrbücher (1926), pp. 646-7; Scott, “ The Deification of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,” A.J.P., xlix (1928), pp. 228ff.; V. Ehrenberg, 
* Athenischer Hymnus auf Demetrius Poliorketes,” Die Antike VII 
(1929), pp. 279-297. | 

' Cf. Vollmer's edition of the Silvae (1898), p. 211. 
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III, introd.) and referred to by the words sacra imperia (V, 1, 
207 f.). Priscilla is represented as bidding her husband love 
the sacred presence (sacrum .atus) of ihe prinee (V, i, 187); 
his features are sacri (V, i, 190) ; his feet are sancti (V, i, 3); 
his home is' sacred (V, i, 85-6), divine (V, introd.); the day 
on which Domitian gives an entertainment is sacer (I, vi, 99) ; 
the minister Claudius Etruscus shared the secrets of the gods 
fi. e, the emperors] (III, iii, 65-6) and was in charge of 
Domitian’s “sacred treasures” (III, iii, 87); the banquet of 
the emperor is “most sacred” (IV, ii, 15 and 64), and the 
gold put on by the poet when he won the prize at the Alban 
contest is sanctum (III, v, 29). 

Jupiter, indeed, bids Domitian rule for him the happy world 
(IV, ii, 128-9).° The emperor, like the ruler of the gods, is 
a father (pater) (V, i, 16%): Venus is made to refer to him as 
parens Latius (Y, 2, 178), and Apollo speaks of the Latiae pater 
inclitus urbis (I, iv, 95); he is the dux of Latium whom Vi- 
torius Marcellus is said to worship before the Thunderer (IV, 
iv, 57 ff.) ; as Ausoniae pater augustissimus urbis he bestows 
the ws trium liberorum upon Julius Menecrates (IV, viii, 20) ; 
he is named Romanus parens (IV, 131,108), dusz hominum et 
parens deorum (IV, iii, 139),9 pater inclitus orbis (III, iv, 48) ; 
Janus addresses him as magne parens mundi (IV, i, 17). 
Crispinus is asked to which world of Caesar (quem Caesaris 
... im orbem) he will go (V, ii, 132). Domitian holds the reins 


of men and is ruler of waves and earth (Thebatd, I, 31) ; he is © 


hailed as regnator terrarum, orbis subactt magnus parens and 
as spes hominum cura deorum (IV, ii, 14-5). 

Another title of similar import is that of potens terrarum 
dominus (III, iv, 1920). But dominus was a title of peculiar 
nature, a title from which preceding emperors had shrunk’ and 
which Domitian once forbade when the people acclaimed him 
at a banquet? (I, vi, 82-3). This moderation was, however, of 
short duration, and before long the emperor rejoiced to hear 
himself so greeted by the crowd ® and used himself the expres- 


5 Cf. I, iv, 92, where Domitian is referred to as rector. 
* Deorum ts a reference to the Flavian gens. 

7 Of. Suetonius Aug., 53, 1; Tib. 27; Dio, lvii, 8. 

8 Cf. Vollmer, op. cit., p. 6, t. 4. 

? Suet. Domit, 13, 2. 
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sion deus et domines in letters of his procuratcrs and was there- 
after so addressed .n speech and written documentsJ? Some- 
times the use of dominus is ambiguous in meaning: thus Do- 
mitian is referred t» as the dominus of the horse of his eques- 
trian statue (I, i, 04); thus Venus promises to find for Earinus 
a domnus worthy cf his beauty (III, iv, 34-5) ; thus Claudius 
Etruscus is quick tc reckon how much gold gleams on the lofty 
beams of the ceilirg of the dominus (Is the meaning “ his 
master" or “our master” ?) (III, iii, 103) and he begets 
faithful clients for the dominus (III, ii, 110); again, the 
ruler's palace is onlr smaller than the dominus (IV, 2, 25). 

In the cases cited above the use of the word dominus is per- 
haps ambiguous, since in each instance it can have the quite 
proper meaning of “master.” There are, however, other cases 
where the reference is probably to the title, divine in character, 
by which Domitian eame to be regularly addressed and which is. 
found so often in Martial. So in the descripiion of a banquet in 
the palace domina mensa may well mean the table of “ our Lord ” 
(IV, ii, 6) : the significance of the word is the same when Pris- 
cilla is represented as placating the lords of the world below that 
her husband may upon his death leave behind Domitian (domi- 
num) giving peace to the lands (V, i, 258-262) ; she also wor- 
shipped the gentle zenius of the present lord (domini prae- 
sentis V, i, 74), again the use of domnus as a title. Finally 
the same meaning is found once more when Statius informs his 
friend Marcellus tha; he had before publication given many of 
the verses of the fcurth book of the Stlvae to the dominus 


. (introd.). 


Worship of the genius or numen of an emperor was a phe- 
nomenon of emperor worship from the time of Augustus, and 
it appears that the terms are synonymous." As we have jus; . 
seen (V, i, 74), Priszilla is said to have worshipped the genius 
of the praesens dominus. So soil upon which rests the great 
equestrian statue of The prince is said to pant beneaih not the 
iron or the bronze, kut beneath his genius (I, i, 57-8). The 


20 Thid., 13, 2. 
1 Cf, M. Pippidi, “Lə Numen Augusti, Revue des Études Latines, 


"IX (1931), pp. 83-:12 and L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 


Emperor (1931), p. 185. 
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being of the emperor fills the vast palace and makes it glad with 
his mighty genius (IV, ii, 25-6). On her deathbed Priscilla 
advises her husband to unfailingly love the genius of the prince 
( V, i, 187-8). | 

Even more frequently Statius mentions the numen of Do- 
mitian: Curtius hails the prince as auditum longe numen mih 
(I, i, 75). Claudius Etruscus, servent of so many rulers, ever 
walked near divinities (numina) (ILI, iii, 64) and he is made to 
refer to the divinity (numina) of the great ruler (III, iii, 
188-4). The poet himself has opened no work without invoking 
the godhead (mumen) of the greatest emperor (IV, introd.) ; 
the Sibyl of Cumae salutes Domitian as provisum mihi con- 
ditumque numen (IV, iii, 140); again, Statius refers to the 
numina of the Latin leader in his letter to Vitorius Marcellus 
(IV, iv, 57), and in his poem to Julius Menecrates he says that 
Menecrates’ sons may enter the senate if they are favored by 
the numina of invincible Caesar (IV, viii, 61-2) ; the husband 
of Priscilla calls upon all the gods and the erorabile numen 
of great Caesar (V, 1, 164-5). Optatus, the friend of the youth- 
ful Crispinus, may wear a sword, sic numina principis adsint 
(V, i. 154). | | 

It is possible that in Statius poem on “The Tame Lion” 
we have a reference to the divine power which it was believed 
that the emperor exerted over dumb beasts. The tame lion had 


been wont to give up its prey and let go the hands inserted in ~ 


the mouth (IL, iv, 5-6). This sort of miracle in a savage beast 
was elsewhere attributed to the emperors numen? and such a 
miracle may be hinted at here. 

Domitian was indeed treated by his flatterers as a very god 
on earth. Thus Statius says that the present beauty of the god 
(deus) makes pleasant the toil of erecting the colossal equestrian 
statue of the emperor (1, i, 61-2). When Domitian gives a ban- 
quet and partakes thereof in person, the poet cries in pretended 
wonder: quis hoc vocare, quis promittere possit hoc deorum 
(I, vi, 46-7). The god (deus) who guides the reins of the world 
notes the grief of Abascantus mourning his wife (V, i, 37-38) ; 
Claudius Etruscus as a minister shared in the secrets of the 


13 Cf. Weinreich, Studien. zu Martial, ch. II, and Dölger, op. cit., for 
similar animal wonders. 
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gods (dei), a -eferenze to Domitian and his predecessors (III, 
ii, 64-5). The emperor is a god (Aic est deus), who rules at 
Joves command (IY, iii, 128-9). In writing to Abascantus the 
poet says that he ever strives to deserve well of all adherents 
of the sacred home, since “he who with good faith worships the 
gods (det), ale» loves their priests” (V, introd.). In singing 
the praises. of Crispinus he writes of “that nearest god” 
(prozimus ille Teus) with reference to the emperor (V, ii, 170). 
Once, in a poera to Rutilius Gallicus, Domitian is addressed as 
divus Germanicus (I, iv, 4), and here the. word divus is used 
with the meaning “divine” and without the connotation of a 
man who was dead and consecrated.'? 

The description of the person and traits of the ruler is appro- 
priate for a god. Statius assures his reader that the truth is 
not surpassed :n th» marvellous equestrian statue, for equal 
are the ruler's beauty (forme), splendor, and dignity (I, i, 
17-18).*° The present beauty (forma) of the god makes pleasant 
the toil of the workmen who erect the likeness (I, i, 61-3). 
Though Earinus surpasses in beauty Endvmion, Attis, Nareis- 
sus, and Hylas, he is in turn cutshone by his master Domitian 
(III, iv, 84-45). The prince’s eyes are heavenly (oculi caelestes) 
(ILI, iv, 53), orbs wLich imitate the sidereal flames. (I, ii, 103). 
The countenance of the ruler is “calm,” and with majesty serene 
he tempers his rays (radi) and he modestly lowers the stand- 
ards of his fortune; yet the glory concealed shines forth in his 
countenance” (IV, ii, 41-44) 7 

This conception of the radiate glory and effulgence of the prince 
and of his association with the sun or stars became a feature 
of the ancient raler cult centuries before DomitianJ5 Statius 
makes much of this idea, for on the occasion of the emperor’s 


13 Of. Taylor, op cit., pp. 69-70. 

14 Of, the excellent article of Weinreich, “ Antikes Gottmenschentum," 
Neue Jahrbücher (1926), p. 64: “Schönheit und Lächeln sind typische 
Merkmale ungezäh ter Epiphanien von Göttern oder Engeln.” 

18 The great weight oi Domitian's statue is to be noted, for great 
weight was generally ascribed to the gods: cf. Vollmer, op. cit., p. 218. 

16 Of, Beurlier, cp. cit., pp. 48-50 on the importance of the radiate 
crown in the emperor cult and its symbolism for the sun. 

17 Of. Vollmer, op. cit., pp. 217-218. 

15 Of, for exampke, Weinreich, Neue Jahrbücher (1926), p. 647. 
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seventeenth consulship in 95 A.D. he writes: “ Germanicus 
arises with the new sun, with the great constellations, himself 
shining more clearly and greater than the early Morning Star” 
(IV, i, 2-4). Again, at a banquet in the palace, the poet “ seems 
to recline with Jove amid the stars" (medus .. . im astris) 
(IV, i, 10-11), and of the great stead of the equestrian statue 
he exclaims: “He will serve one ster” (I, i, 55); Curtius, to 
whom it is granted to behold the statue, beholds the ruler's 
immortal refulgence (immortale iubar). (I, i, 7%). Rutilius 
Gallicus, restored to health, dubitata sidera cernit (I, iv, 3) and 
ihe word sidera apparently refers to Domitian. Janus addresses 
the ruler in these words: “ Do you see how the temples have a 
new gleam, how the flame is higher on the altars, and the very 
constellations of my mid-winter's cold grow warm for you? how 
the squadrons and the tribes and the purple-clad fathers rejoice 
in your ways and how every rank derives its light from the 
consul?” (IV, i, 23-27). 

As we have seen above, Priscilla is represented as placating 
the rulers of Avernus that her husband, Abascantus, may leave 
behind the emperor still giving peace to the world (V, i, 261) ; 
in other words, Domitian is depicted as eipgvomotós, a peacemaker, 
and the ancients’ exalted rulers who were peacemakers to the 
gods for the blessing of peace.? He is a friend to peace (paci 
bonus) (IV, ii, 134), and the peacefulness of his reign is 
alluded to when mention is made of the “ closed doors” (clausus 
postis) cf Janus (IV, i, 44) ; the emperor has bound Janus with 
peace (IV, i, 13 and IV, iii, 9-10) and has bidden him put an 
end to all warfare (IV, i, 14). 

The emperor. who is both better and more powerful than 
‘Nature (IV, id, 135), is also a bringer of joy, xapióórgs. The 
lands are happy (beatae) under his sway (IV, iii, 128-9), his 
beauty makes glad the workmen who toil at the construction of 
his statue (T, i, 61-2), Curtius is laetus at the sight of the statue 
(L i, 73), and Janus bids Domitian give joys.perpetual to the 
annals (IV, i, 20-1). 

Comparison or association of the monarch with the gods or 
demigods, a feature of adulation,?° is not wanting in Statius: 


1? H. Windisch, “ Friedensbringer-Gottessöhne,” Zeitschrift für die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1925), pp. 240-260. 
20 Cf. Riewald, op. cit. 
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Apollo and Cassar together aid him in his song (V, i, 18-15); . 


the emperor is »ompared with Mars Gradivus,** Pollux, Bacchus, 
Hercules, but £s yet no rival can be found to his eountenance; 
with Jove alonc he may be truly compared (IV, ii, 45-56). The 
steed of the equestrian statve of Julius Caesar, the deified 
(IL, vii, 67), must yield to that of Domitian, as ruler must 
yield to ruler I, i, 84 ff.) ; the seventeenth consulship of Do- 
mitian is compared to the thirteenth of the deified Augustus 
(IV, i, 38 ff.). 

Other phases of the imperial cult are reflected in the lines of 
the Silvae: Minerva, who was the emperor’s favorite goddess and 
whom he is reported to have claimed as a mother,” is said to 
have woven for him a robe with her own hands (IV, i, 21-22). 
Janus is made lo say that the whole year dces not as yet have 
glory, and that ten months still desire names of the prince (IV, 
i, 42-3), a reference to the changing of September to Germanicus 
and October to Domitianus;?* Priscilla bids her husband set up 
in the temple on the Capitoline an everlasting * portrait statue 
of the prince ir gold of one hundred pounds in weight ?® and 
thus show the Icve of his own votary (V, i, 189-91). 

The poet has mush to say of the consecration which came to 
many emperors efier death. It was Julius Caesar, “ who, 
wearied of wars, by the gift of his adopted son first showed to 
our. dwi the path to heaven” (I, i, 22, 24). Claudius, too, in 
his old age “ was sent to the starry vault (stelligerum demissus 
in acem) (III, iii, 77-78). | 

The deifieaticn of Domitian’s father and brother and the 
establishment o? the cult of the Flavian gens naturally are 
reflected in the ~erses cf the court poet. The emperor is called 
magnorum proles geniforque deum (Y, i, 74), as son of the 
deified Vespasian and agent in the deification of his brother 
and sister, and »resumably of future members of his house, an 


71 Another compıriscn with Mars is found in I, i, 18. 

22 Cf. Gsell, op. eit, p. 76, and Vcllmer, op. cit., p. 210. 

33 Of. Scott, “Greek and Roman Honorifie Months,” Yale Classical 
Studies II (1931). esp. pp. 232-230. 

24 On the aetern-tas of the emperor, see Beurlier, op. cit., p. 53. 

25 A statue in geld was a divine honor; the statues of the divi were 
in gold (ILI, iii, 303-105). Of. Sectt, “The Significance of Statues in 
Precious Metal in Zmparor Worship," T. A. P. A., 1xii (1831), pp. 118-9. 
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. idea probably repeated when he is called parens deorum (IV, 
iii, 189). Vespasian is spoken of as one “who by his nod now 
sways the citadels of heaven and has given glorious offspring to 
the lands [Domitian] and to the stars [Titus and his sister] ” 
(III, iii, 140-141). 

At time of night the throng of his family will “glide down 
irom heaven and exchange kisses and join in close embrace, 
son and brother and father and sister; about his neck will cling 
all the constellations (I, i, 94-98)." *9 The poet prays that the 
emperor “may give to the stars appointed divinities and grant 
them temples (IV, ii, 59-60).” He “ consecrates to the family 
of his father constellations which will last forever and a Flavian 
heaven (IV, iii, 18-19)”; Abascantus is “the minister of him 
who recently founded a shrine for his eternal family and placed 
his own stars in another heaven (V, 1, 289-941)." And in the 
opening lines of the T'hebaid Statius prays that the ruler remain 
content with the earth and give constellations to the sky (The- 
baid, I, 30-31) 2° 

The emperor is an epiphany, a deus praesens ; *® further, he is 
ushering in a new golden age, as is shown in the lines: 

i nunc saecula compara, Vetustas, 

antiqui lovis aureumque tempus. (I, vi, 39-40) 
A new period is coming in (aevum rediens) (I, iv, 15), a new age 
(nova saecula) is being founded (I, iv, 17), and Janus prophe- 
sies that with himself the prince will found another age (altera 
saecula, condes) (IV, i, 37). In one way these references are to 
Domitian’s celebration of the ludi saeculares in 88 A. D., but 
there is also expressed in these passages the idea common in the 
ruler cult that the monarch is a xriorns, a founder? To found 


29 Cf. Vollmer, op. cit., pp. 229-230. 

27 On the divi of the Flavian family and the temple of the gens, 
cf. Gsell, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

28 Silvae, I, i, 62: forma dei praesens; the praesens almost certainly 
describes the god as well as his beauty. V, i, T4: genium domini 
praesentis adores. Cf. Vollmer, op. cit. p. 50] and Pfister, “ Epi- 
phanie " in P. W. Supplementbd., IV (1924), esp. PP. 306-314. 

29 Of. Vollmer, op. cit., pp. 285 and 445. 

39 Cf. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, on the importance of 
the pws xriorys in the ruler cult; cf. also E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro 
Aeneis Buch VI (1916), p. 324. 
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cities or states, or to refound them, was to exalt man to the 
gods.’ 

One further -eature of the ruler cult is most marked in the 
verses of Statiu., namely the prayer for, or prophecy of; a vastly 
long life for the emperor, a hope that he may prefer to remain 
on earth instead of going to an abode in heaven.? In singing of 
the equestrian statue cf Domitian the poet, after bidding him. 
enjoy forever (Jerpetwum) the gift of the senate and people 
(I, 1, 99), closes with these lines: 


" eertus zmes terras et quae tibi templa dicamus, 
ipse eolass nec te caeli iuvet aula, tuosque | 
laetus hu.e dono videas dare tura nepotes." (I, i, 105-7) 


Similar is the p-ayer of Flavius Earinus when he dedicates his 
locks to Asclepius at Pergamum: 


“his mih: pro doais, hominum mitissime custos, 
si merui, onga dominum renovare iuventa 
atque orb servar2 velis! hoe sidera mecum, 
hoc undae terraeque rogant. eat, oro, per anncs 
Iliacos Pyliosque simul, prop-iosque penates 
gaudeat e secum Tarpeia senescere templa." ?* 


In the poem or. the seventeenth consulship o2 Domitian Janus 
says that Home vould like ever to see the emperor in his month 
(January). He begs tae prince io give perpetual joys to the 
fasti (IV, i, 17 ff). Then he continues (1. 34) 


“|... flectere tamen precibusque senatus 

promittes aune saepe diem. manet insuper ordo 
longior, et totidem felix tibi Roma curules 

terque quaterque dabit. meeum altera saecula condes - 
et tibi lon 1aevi renovabitur ara parentis ; 

mille tropeea feres.” 


31 Cicero, De re pub., I, 12: neque enim est ulla res in qua propius 
ad deorum numen -irtus secedat humena, quam civitatis aut condere 
novas aut conservar? iam conditas; of. Velleius, II, 60, 1-2. 

a: Of. my article “On Scneca’s Apocolooyntosis IV," in A.J. P., lii 
(1931), pp. 66-68. I plan to publish a treatment of the history of this 
phase of the ruler ault in the Roman Empire. 

33 Silvae, ITI, iv, 100-105; on the idea expressed in lines 102-103 that 
the heavens, seas, awd lands join in requesting that the emperor remain ` 
on earth, cf, G. Hirst, * A Discussion of Some Passages in the Prologue 
to the Georgics,” T. A.P. A.. lix (1928) pp. 281. In Virgil’s Georgics 
it is asked which group of the gods Augustus will join, those of earth, 
sea, or sky. 


STATIUS’ ADULATION OF DOMI TIAN. 957 


The poem closes with the statement that all the gods approved 
Janus’ prayer and that Jove granted “a long youth” and “his 
own years” (IV, i, 45-7). Then m the poem of thanks to 
Domitian who had invited him to a banquet, Statius begs his 
imperial master “not to hasten to ascend to the great heaven 
(IV, ii, 22),” and adds the prayer that the gods may grant 
that the emperor surpass twice and thrice the bounds of his 
sire’s old age and send divinities to the stars and give them 
temples and himself inhabit his home and often bring in the 
new year as consul (IV, ii, 57 ff.). 

Next we find the Cumaean Sibyl thus prophesying a long life 
to the prince: | 


“vidi quam seriem merentis aevi : 

pronectant tibi candidae sorores. 

magnus te manet ordo saeculorum, 

natis longior abnepotibusque 

annos perpetua geres iuventa, 

quos fertur placidos adisse Nestor, 

quos Tithonia computat senectus ) 
et quantos ego Delium poposci. (IV, iii, 145-152) 
donec Troieus ignis et renatae 

Tarpeius pater intonabib aulae, 

haec donee via [new Domitian road] te regente terras 
4nnosa magis Appia senescat.” (IV, idu, 160-163) 


And now for the last time in the Silvae a long life is wished 
the prince, this time by Priscilla, wıose prayer is that her hus- 
band first in ripe old age may leave behind Domitian on earth 
and still youthful, and the fates grant her prayer (V, i, 258 #f.). 

Finally in the Thebaid (I, 22 ff.) the poet, in making his 
excuses for not singing of Rome and Domitian in his epic, says 


that “Rome desires the ru.er for herself forever," and adds 
(1. 24 ££.) : 


* licet artior omnis 
limes agat stellas et te plaga lucida caeli, 
Pleiadum Boreaeque et hiulei fulminis expers, 
sollicitet, licet ignipedum frenator equorum 
ipse tuis alte radiantem crinibus arcum 
imprimat aut magni cedat tibi Iuppiter aequa 
parte poli, maneas hominum contentus habenis 
undarum terraeque potens, et sidera dones." 
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It is interesting vo note that this particular form of adulation, 
peculiar to the imperial cult, is thrice used by the poet with 
reference to otiers than the emperors. Thus Amphiaraus in 
speaking of the dead Archemorus uses these words: 


“ne flett violate sacrum, ne plangite divos: 
nam deu iste, deus, Pyliae nec fata senectae 
maluerit Phrygiis aut degere longius annis.” 
(Thzbaid, V, 750-752) 


Again in lamenting tie death of his own father, Statius cries: 


[11 
a 


.. Sec me Dietas numerare dolorque 

non sinit O Prlias aevi transeendere metas 

et Teuercs aeqtare senes, o digne videre 

me simil-m.” (Silvaz, V, iii, 254-257) 


And in similar fashion Hercules, in gratitude for the shrine 
erected to himse-f, is -epresented as making this promise of long 
old age to Pollis, tha builder of the shrine: 


* Quae tii nure meritorum praemia solvem? 
quas refecam grates? Parcarum fila tenebo 
extendam jue cclus—duram seio vincere mortem— 
avertam uctus et tristia damna vetabo 
teque nih laesım viridi rencvabo senecta 
concedam: ue dii iuvenes spectare nepotes, 
donec et Lic spensae maturus et illa mari-o, 
rursus et »x illis suboles nova grexque protervus 
nune ume is inrsptet avi, nunc agmine blando 
certatim „lacidee concurrat ad oscula Pollae. 

(IIT, i, 109-179) 


Thus we find n Statius—and the same is in general true of. 
the court poets cf the Early Roman Empire—a special sort of 
formula for wisLing the emperor long life. The earth wishes 
to keep him and hopes that he will not be tempted by an abode 
in heaven. The Jates give him a life-thread of unusual length. 
He is to surpass the ag»? of his father and outlive his descendants. 
He is to have a -onger life span than Nestor, Priam, the Sibyl 
of Cumae, or Titnonus; he shall have the years of Jove himself. 
He will live as loag as the Trojan fire shall burn, as long as the 
temple of Jupite- of the Capitoline shall last, wkile the Domi- 
tian road grows old with greater tale of yeers than the Via 
Appia. Unlike “ithorus he is to remain youtaful. 
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This type of wish comes to mean merely “Long live the 
King,” but it is interesting to see the language of the Roman 
court poets closely imitated in the verses of William Gager 
under Queen Elizabeth. The British poet closes a poem with 
these significant lines: 


“Vive tibi, laudique satis, patriaeque tuisque. 
Heu quod non semper dicere, vive, licet.” 


“May you live abundantly for yourself and your fame, your 
country and your subjects. Alas that I may not say, Live 
Forever ! ” 54 

Thus we have found in Statius many of the striking features 
of adulation couched in the language of the ruler cult. Domitian 
is compared to and identified with Jove, while his wife Domitia 
is associated with Juno. The emperor and his possessions are 
sacred, and he is father and ruler of Rome and of the world. 
He is dominus and deus, and his numen and genius are wor- 
shipped, while the former tames wild beasts. He is an epiphany 
with the beauty, splendor, dignity, and massive bulk of a god. 
His glance is flame-like and his countenance radiates effulgence. 
‚He is compared to a constellation. He gives peace and joy to 
mankind. He is compared with gods and demigods, and his 
patron Minerva weaves a robe for him. Months take his name, 
and sacred statues in precious metals are set up in his honor. 

The Flavian family is divine and its deceased members have 
been sent to join the constellations, like many of the rulers of 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty. Domitian is the founder of a new 
golden age, and it is prophesied that he will live and perpetuate 
it beyond the years of the fabulously-aged characters of the © 
storied past. In short, the poetry of Statius, particularly the 
Silvae, is a veritable repertoire of the forms and characteristic 
ideas of the Roman imperial cult. 


KENNETH Scott. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


* Tucker Brooke, " William Gaber to Queen Elizabeth," Studies in 
Philology, xxix (April, 1932), p. 173. 


SOLCMON AND ASHMODAI. 


[Ever since the appearance of Varnhagen’s book (1882), the Indian 
origin of the legenc cf Solomon aed Ashmodai has been taken for 
granted. This visw seems erroneous: the story is of Persian-Mesopota- 
mian provenance, havirg developed cut of the ancient Sacza or New 
Year's ritual, The chief dromenon of this was the election of a temporary 
king taking the nlace of the lawrul monarch and expelled or put to 
death at the end of the feast.] 


In the Talmud of Jerusalem, zomposed, probably, about the 
year 350 of our era, and in a considerable number of texts 
derived from it more or less diractly, we find the well-known 
episode of the demon Ashmocai, who assumes the shape anc 
appearance of Xing Solomon and mounts the latter's throne, 
while the true king lives miserably in exile, a poor beggar.! 
True to the custom of Oriental monarchs, Ashmodai with the 
royal power seizes the deposed king’s harem, which is so large 
that he requires three full years to cohabit with every one of 
its members. When, one day, he wished to approach a woman 
during her undeanliness, he received the indignant answer: 
“Truly, thou azt not Solomon!” At last he even wanted to 
cohabit with Bachseba, Solomor’s mother; but she refused, say- 
ing: “Thou art not my son Solomon!” And she communi- 
cated her secret to Benajahu; the truth came out; the true 
Solomon was found and reinstated in his royal splendour. 

The Babylonien Ta mud, from about 550 of our era, offers a 
somewhat different version. There the Sanhedrin conceive a 
suspicion and induce the ladies of the harem to examine closely 
the feet of the supposed king. They reply that he always 
appears with his feet covered. Some time later the wise men 
learn the story o2 the felse Solomcn’s having wanted to cohabit 
with unclean wcmen and with Bathseba. Thus the truth is 
discovered. 

The point most interesting to the student of manners is the 
rôle played by tke lad-es of Solomon’s harem in this discovery 
of the impostor. Now it is doubtless a noteworthy fact that there 


1 Moser Gaster, “he Zrempla of the Rabbis, London-Leipzig, 1924, 
p. 80; John D. Seymour, Tales of King Solomon, Oxford, 1924, p. 174; 
Fromer Schnitzer, Legenden aus dem Talmud, Berlin, 3.d., p. 87; M. 
Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur semitiechen Sagenkund», Leiden, 1893, pp 
223 and 272. 
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exists another Oriental story, reported to be history and, in part 
at least, doubtless historical, a story which, to my knowledge, has 
never been compared with the Jewish legend. I refer to the 
unmasking of the false Smerdis as related in the third Book of 
Herodotos’ great work.? | 

The false Smerdis has usurped the Persian throne and has 
been reigning for seven months. 


But in the eighth month it was revealed who he was, and this 
is how it was done:—There was one Otanes, son of Pharnaspes, 
as well-born and rich a man as any Persian. This Otanes was 


* Herodotos, III. 68-69: .. . éóyóóg öt-uml Eyevero xarddndos pir 
rowwöde Ordens nv Bapvdorew pèv mals, yéve 08 xal xpüuasi poros TQ 
apwry llepoéwv,. otros ò ’Ordyns mpöros Umwmrevoe roy Mayor ws ok en 
6 Kuépov Zuépüus AAN ds wep fv, THSe cvuBaóuevos, Bre re ovx étepolra dx 
ns dxporóMos kal Bre obk ExrdAce és fiw éwvrQ otdéva ray dAoyluwy llepoéov: 
Uromreócas bé piv émolee rhe, Eoxe atro? Kaufóogs Ovyarépa, T3 oÜvoua fv 
QadUug* Ti)» abr?» 54 ratryy efye rére 6 Máyos xal ratty Te wvrolkee xal 
rer ipoe wdoyot rot roð Kaußbsew 'yuraikt. weurwr 049 ðv 6 "Ordens 
vapà ratrny Tri» Ovyarépa émvvÜápero wap’ Ürep dvOpwrwy kouupro, dre pera 
Spépdios rot Kópov etre perà ÉAXov rev. 4 0€ ol ávréregme daudın ob *yudokew: 
otre yap Tòr Küpov Zguépüw lödodaı ob0auà ore Boris ely Ó cvvowéo» abrf 
elSévac, Emeume Sevrepa ò "Ordens Adywr " El un abrij Dyspdiy rdv Küpov yiwo- 
okes, od è vapà 'Arócows wihev Srey ToUTQ cvrowéec abri Te Exelım kal ad‘ 
wüvrus yao ý kov TÓv ye éwurijs ddekpedy ^ywaooke,? 

YAyrırdume mpós raUra 7. Ovyárup “Otre 'Aróccg Öbvapaı és Abyous EAdeir 
obre G\Anr obdeulay lölrda: rv ocvyxarnueréwy yuvay., dmelre yap rdxiura 
obros (óvÜporros, Satis koré Earı, wapé\aBe rn» Bacirylyny, Sidrmwepe yudas ANAny 
AAA Táfas." dxovovre 5è ratra rE 'Orávg paddov xaredalvero 7d mpiyyua: 
rpiryy 58 dyyedlny érméume: wap’ abri» Ayovsar raUra. “"Q Obyarep, dei ce 
yeyovviav eb xlvövvor dvakaBéoOar tov ay 6 wurhp brodtray kerc. el yàp ô) 
un écr. 6 Kópov Zpgépüis adda TÓv xuraOokéo yd, otro: pv col TE cvykoi- 
pinerov kal rd llepséwr kpáros Exovra de? xalpoyra dra\\docev, dAA& dotvat 
ölknv. viv Gv molmoor rade" medy cov cuvetdy kal uáüps abröv Kkarumvwpevor, 
parov atro rà Gra’ kal dv uiv dalvgraı Exwr Gra, vépe cewurhy Zyépüi 
TQ Köpov auroxder, Fv 58 uj Exwr, od 52 TQ Maye Zudpdi.” Äprırdumer rpds 
ratra 1| Padúu papery kıvövveisew neydius, Tv mown Tadra‘ el yàp 53 uj 
TVyxáre rà Ora Exwv, EmlAaumros 06 áóácaovca fora eb elddvar os dierWce 
pi. Spws uevror Tovjcew ratra, d pèr 6) breddtaro.raira TQ warpl karep- 
vaceodaı, rod dé Mdyov rovrov ToU Zyudpdios Küpos 6 Kaußisew äpxwr rà ora 
d&Téraue em’ airin 54 ron ob cjukpf. 5 dv 043 Baddpy abın, 3 rod ’Ordven 
duydrnp, wavra émireMéovsa Ta vredétaro Tif marpl, érelre aùrĝs pépos évylvero 
ris dmi£os rapa róv Máyov (dv sepirpomy yap 54 al yyvaixes poiréovgt Toto 
Wépeyor), Alora Tap! atrdy, nbde, trvwudvou è kaprepüs tod Mdyou Aare 
ra Gra. pabotca 02 ob xaXemüs Gr’ eimeréws odx Exorra Tbv dvipa dra, ws 
huéon rTáxwura eyeybvee, wéupaca eofunve TQ Tarpt rà -yevbpeva, 
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the first to suspect thet the Magian was not Cyrus’ son Smerdis 
but his true se_f; the reason was, that he never left the citadel 
nor summoned any notable Persian into his presence; and in his 
suspicion—Cambyses having married Otanes’ daughter, Phae- 
dyme, whom tke Mazian had now wedded, with all the rest of 
Cambyses’ wives—Oiznes sent to this daughter, asking with 
whom she lay, Smerdis, Cyrus’ son, or another. She sent back 
a message that she did not know; for (said she) she had never 
seen Cyrus! son Smerdis, nor knew who was her bedfellow. 'T'hen 
 Otanes sent a second message, to this effect: “If you do not 
yourself know Cyrus son Smerdis, then ask Atossa who is this 
that is her lord and yours; for surely she knows her own brother.” 

To this his deughter replied: ‘I cannot get speech with Atossa, 
nor can I see aay other of the women of the household; for no. 
sooner had this man, whoever he is, made himself king, than he 
sent us to live ayart, each in her appointed place) When Otanes 
heard that, he saw more clearly how the matter stood; and he 
sent her this third message: * Daughter, it is due to your noble 
birth that you should run any risk that your father bids you 
face. If this man ba not Smerdis son of Cyrus, but another 
whom I think kim io be, then he must not gc unscathed, but be 
punished for sharing your bed and sitting on the throne of 
Persia. Now, taerefore, when he lies with you and you see that 
he is asleep, do as I hid you and uneover his ears; if you see 
that he has ears, then you may think that he is Smerdis son of 
Cyrus who is yeur lord; but if he has none, it is Smerdis the 
Magian? Phaedyme answered by messenger that she would run 
very great risk Ly so doing; for if it should turn out that he had 
no ears, and she were caught uncovering him, he would surely 
make an end of rer; revertheless she would do it. So she prom- 
ised to achieve her father's bidding. It is known that Cyrus 
son of Cambyses had in his reign eut off the ezrs of this Magian, 
Smerdis, for some grave reason—I know not what. So Phae- 
dyme, daughter of Otanes, performed her promise to her father. 
When it was hei turn to visit the Magian (as a Persian’s wives 
come in regular order to their lord), she came to his bed, and 
uncovered the Magians ears while he slumhered deeply; and 
having with murh care assured herself that he had no ears, she 
sent and told this to har father as soon as it was morning. 


I may pass ovar, no doubt, the remainder of the tale, since it 
will be familiar io my readers. The discovery leads to the slay- 
ing of the impostor and the election of Dareios, a member of 
the legitimate drnasty. Herodotos and many later authors add 
that the killing of the false Smerdis was celebrated, annually, 
by the Persians, -he feast being called Magophenia. During that 
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time no member of the Magi caste was allowed to show himself 
in the streets; all Magi had to conceal themselves carefully in 
the interior of their houses. According to these accounts, we 
are dealing with a sort of national holiday, comparable to the 
American 4th of July or the French 14th of July. True, there, 
have not been wanting objections to such an interpretation of 
the ancient texts.* Yet it must be admitted that from a national- 
istie angle it is difficult to find fault with the narrative of the 
Father of History. Ineredible and romanesque as it sounds in 
places, universal history can show many a close parallel. In 
particular, Oriental palace revolutions have brought on strange 
things. To quote an obvious example: in the stirring times of 
the Califate of Cordoba practically every king-maker, planning 
to promote some pretender of his own choice, began by invoking 
the testimony of the ladies of the royal harem, and they never 
failed to respond to the emergency call and to state, most 
solemnly and emphatically, that the pretender was indeed the 
true calif, quite wrongly thought'dead long since. It is only 
by the comparative method that one may hope to approach the 
solution of the problem, and from this point of view the legend 
of Solomon and Ashmodai, from which we started, throws a 
peculiar light upon the account of Herodotos. 

Nor is this all. One of the most incredible facts reported 
there is the mass murder of the Magi: ® 


The Persians, when they heard from the seven what had been | 


done and how the Magians had tricked them, resolved to follow 
the example set, and drew their daggers and slew all the Magians 
they could find ; and if nightfall had not stayed them they would 


VF. Spiegel, Eränische Altertumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, II, 310; IIT, 
586-708; Encyclopedia Britannica, X XV, 23 (E. Meyer). 

:*J. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Hran, Göttingen, 
1896-1905, I, 64; II, 132 and 135; Prášek, Geschishte der Meder und 
Perser, Gotha, 1906-10, IT, 140; Christiansen, L'Empire des Sassanides, 
Copenhagen, 1907, pp. I5 f. 

5 Herodotos, IIT. 79: oi óà Ilepraı pa06vres rò "yeyovós éx TOv érrà kal rv 
Mdywv rhv åráryv, édOuwalevv» kal atrot Erepa roaraa Touew, arardpevor dé 
rà éyyetpldia Ékrewoy Sxou rıva Mayor eüpukov: el 0à ph vòt Ereidoüra Erxe, 
Europ dv obddva Märyor. rabınv rhv quépgr Oeparredover. Ilépsut own pddora 
TO» duspée», kal év abr ópri» neydAnv dvávyovci, d Kéxdyrat brd lleprécv 
pa'yodórsua: Ev rj Mdyov obddva tkeort havivar és rd Qs, adda xar’ olfkovs 
éwurovs ol Mayor Éxovct Tijv Audpnv rabrqv. 
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not have left one Megian alive. This day is the greatest holiday 
that all Persiens alike keep; they celebrate a great festival on 
it, which they call th» Massacre of the Magiars; while the festival 
lasts no Magian mzy come abroad, but during this day they 
remain in their houses. 


As will be seen, itis a piquant story of horrors but—since the 
Magi were the priestlv caste of Persia—tco good to be true. It 
reminds us, however, of another, quite similar one, hailing from 
the same general region, namely Mesopotamia, zo wit, the story ` 
of the beautiful Esther. The resemblance between the two is 
indeed striking: in koth it is a question of a mass murder. To 
begin with, Haman, as a true Anti-Semite, would like to have 
all Jews in the Persian Empire slain. Then all of a sudden the 
tables are turned, sud King Xerxes now permits all Jews 
to kill their enemies, his own subjects, a permission of which 
they avail themselves with the greatest glee. This glorious feat 
is celebrated, year acter year, in the so-called feast of Purim, 
which thus corresponds to the Magophonia. And back of it all 
there lurks again a tyaically Oriental harem. story. 

The historicity of the Book of Esther is nc longer believed in 
by any one, if one excepts the American Fundamentalists. On 
the contrary, scholars have recognised, in this curious narrative, 
an ancient cult legend, developed, in the course of centuries, - 
out of the Mesopotamian ritual oi the Sacza, the Babylonian 
New Years celebration. According to all appearances, there 
was a custom of appoiaZing two kings of the Saturnalia, or rather 
of the Sacza, Haman and Mordecai, of whom the one was put to 
death at the end of tke holiday season, whilst the other, dressed 
in royal garments, was paraded through the city, perhaps only 
to share, in the following year, the fate of his companion. Each 
of these two mock-kings had a female compenion, a queen 
(Vashti and Esther), of whom again the one was rejected, while 
the other was proclaimed queen of the Sacza. Whatever may be 
thought about the details of this ritual, it is certain that the 
Book of Esther owes its origin to the ancient and widespread 
custom of the Saturnalia kingship. The murder of the Persian 
Anti-Semites has no historieal foundation whatever, but is to 
be explained by the ritual of a gay carnival o New Year's Eve 
celebration, when marnequins and masks, the representatives of 
the Old Year, were killed wholesale, while b.ood, in tbe form 
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of sweet wine and other anti-prohibition drinks, was flowing in 
torrents. This is the real meaning of the Jewish Purim, a child 
of the Babylonian Sacæa. The story of Esther is a cult legend, 
grown out of an ancient feast, the true meaning of which had 
been forgotten, and is designed, aetiologically, to explain some of 
its Spwpeva. 

Let us now return to the magophonia and the legend of 
Solomon and Ashmodai. In both narratives mention is made 
of a king who has usurped the place of the legitimate monarch 
(Cambyses and Solomon). In both the fraud is discovered by 
the ladies of the harem (or one of their number). The impostor 
is thereupon slain or driven out by the * conspirators?, and his 
companions and associates, the members of his caste, are slain, 
at least in the Persian story, since in the Jewish one Ashmodai, 
as a supernatural being, needs no helpers and is, of course, 


invulnerable. Finally, the rightful monarch (or his legitimate ` 


successor) is reinstated. 

There is no need, in this connexion, to discuss anew the his- 
toricity of the Persian tale: the solution proposed by Prof. Gray,’ 
namely, that the false Smerdis was slain on the occasion of a 
tumultuous New Year's celebration, is indeed most plausible. 
Such festivities have always furthered conspiracies because of 
their democratic and popular character, to which even Oriental 
despots had to submit, and because the free use of masks would 
naturally throw down the barriers between king and aristocracy. 
I might only add, since Prof. Gray has not discussed the matter, 
that the röle of the ladies in the false Smerdis’ harem most proba- 
bly belongs to the cult legend and not to history. For apart from 
the unlikelihood that à common offender, one who had lost his 
ears by the knife of the hangman, should have had the courage 
and an opportunity of mounting the throne (since his followers 
would thereby have exposed themselves quite unnecessarily to 
great dangers, thanks to the relatively easy discovery of the 
fraud), it is altogether significant that in Herodotos’ narrative 
the impostor is indeed such a common offender. The reason is, 
obviously, that the king of the Saturnalia-Sacza was as a rule a 
criminal, put to death at the close of the festival. The discovery 
of the fraud by a lady of the harem was therefore very probably 


* Cf. Sir James G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 354 ff. 
* Hastings! Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 874 f. 
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ore of the ĉpúueva of the ritual, the more so beceuse we definitely 
krow that during the Saturnalia-Saema the royal harem was 
tucned over to the temporary or mock-king. Thus the episode 
erered the account relating the historical conspiracy of Dareios. 
liis eoncltsion is certainly corfirmed by the Jewish parallel, 
th: ‘conspiracy’ against the impostor Ashmocai, a conspiracy 
th;t no one would be tempted to regard as in any way historical. 

Jne more objection must be removed. It is, of course, possi- 
ble, on the strength of the chronology, to see in the Jewish 
legend but & weak copy of the Persian palace revolution as 
rebted by Herodotos. For throughout Hellenistic times Per- 
signs and Jəws lived peacefully together, in the plains of Meso- 
poamia, and Zoroastrian influences have repeatedly been detected 
in Dost-exili2 Judaism. Nonetheless I believe such a theory quite 
unsenable, for the following reasons. Even a superficial com- 
pa-ison of tae Jewish and Persian legends creates an impression 
thet the former is more original, more archaic. The demon who 
aseimes Solomon’s shape to enter Solomon’s pelace and harem 
anc to mourt Solomon's throne, is in every respect more colour- 
ful more geauine, more true to type than the miserable Magian 
wh» passes Jimself off for the dead Smerdis. The devil’s foot 
of ihe rabbinieal texts, which Ashmodai carefully conceals, is 
mo-e purely legendary than the missing egrs of the poor wretch 
in Herodoto? account. Let us ald, finally, the vital motive of 
the demon's attempted incest, & trait that would have no sense 
wh_tever in the Persian, since according to she Zoroastrian 
relizion mar-iages among the closest relatives not only were not 
regırded as reprehensible but on the contrary were considered 
higaly meritorious. Herodotos himself relates, for example, and 
as £ matter cf course, how Smerdis cohabited wita his own sister 
Atcssa. If „ne wanted to derive the legend ot Solomon and 
Asbmodai from the Persian story, one would be driven to con- 
cluce that a genuine, cld demon _egend was developed out of a 
stri:tly rational and rationalistic historical narrative. Such a 
dev.lopment would be unique in the realm of folk-lore, since 
ord-narily it is precisely the reverse that takes place; it may 
therfore be regarded as rather unlikely. 

The parallsls quoted in this study have, I believe, put in our 
hanis the true key of the story of Solomon and Ashmodai. 
These is indeed no reason whatever to suppose with H. Varn- 
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hagen? an Indian tale to be responsible for it. That great 
German scholar, in the last century, thought of the well-known 
tale of the soul-shifter, the hunchback who puts his own soul 
into the body of his king and then assumes the royal rôle, until 
unmasked by the queen, who is not slow in discovering that in 
her husband’s royal body dwells the soul of a plebeian! I need 
not here refute in detail this ingenious hypothesis. After all, 
the only thing the Indian story has in common with the Jewish 
legend of Solomon and Ashmodai is the fact that an impostor 
has taken the place of an exiled king and that the queen dis- 
covers the fraud, resemblances that can hardly be called particu- 
larly far-reaching. True enough, the Jewish Solomon Cycle has 
indeed absorbed a certain number of elements clearly of Indian 
origin.? Yet the central theme, our story of Solomon and 
Ashmodai, hails from the Near East and is but a Jewish variant 
derived from an ancient Mesopotamian cult legend, explaining, 
aetiologically, a New Year’s ritual. 


AT Te rn me I 


Since in studies of this nature it is always useful, whenever 


possible, to check up on the results obtained, it may not be amiss 
to do so in this case. Supposing that our key is the right one, 
one would naturally conclude that the Solomon Cycle, preserved 
in nearly a hundred Slavonie and Occidental texts, all going 
back to the Middle Ages, should still contain some traces clearly 
indieative of its origin and development as outlined in the pre- 
ceding pages. Such is indeed the case. 

As is well known, the legend of Solomon and Ashmodai was 
carried from its Oriental home to Byzantium and thence to 
Yugoslavs and Russians. The Slavs, strangely enough, rendered 
the name of the demon, Ashmodai, by Kitovras. This name has 
been shown, by no less a man than the great Russian scholar 
Alexander Veselofsky,!? to be but the Slavonic transscription of 
the Greek Kévravpos, & fact admitting only of one conclusion, 
namely, that it was the Byzantines who replaced the Persian 
demon Ashmodai, little known to them, by the infinitely more 


8 Hin indisches Märchen auf seiner Wanderung durch die asiatisohen 
und europäischen Interaturen, Berlin, 1882. 

9? Cf. Mitteilungen der  Schlesischen ee für Volkskunde, 
XXXI, 148-50. 

1? Solomon and Kentauros (in Russian), Petersburg, 1872; cf. André 
Mazon, Revue des études slaves, VII (1927), pp. 42-62. 
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familiar centaur. ‘Bu; why by a centaur? Modern Greek folk- 
lore furnishes an easy answer to this query. The Ancient Greek 
centaurs are noi dead but as alive as ever in the Greek country- 
side, though under the name of Kaxkıxavrdapoı, as was shown by 
J. C. Lawson in an excellent book. These KadAuxdyrfapo are 
New Year's derions, that is, they appear exclusively during the 
time of the year that corresponds to the famous ‘ Twelve Nights ’ 
of Central and Northern Europe. This means that £t the time 
when the Solomon legend was taken over by the Byzentines, its 
ritual and purely cultic origin had not yet deen forgotzen ; other- 
wise expressed, Ashmadai still had about him the features and 
general nature cf a New Year's demon, the character of the old 
king of the Sacza. 

This result hed been reached when I got hold of the valuable 
book of M. Geerges Dumézil on the Centaurs.’* To his dis- 
cussion of the O.d Persian New Year, entirely in harmony with 
the view-point cf Prof. Gray, must be added an extremely im- 
portant quotaticn from the Arabic chronicler Albiruni, apt to 
remove the last doubt concerning the origin of the legend. of 
Solomon and Azhmodai:!* 


A philosophes of the Hashwiyya school relates that when 
Solomon the sor of David had lost his seal and his empire, but 
was reinstated after 40 days, he at once regained Lis former 
majesty, the princes came before him, and the birds were busy 
in his service. Then the Persians said, ‘ Nauröz &madh, i.e. 


. the new day has come. Therefore that day was called Nauróz. 


* Nauróz? is the Persian ‘New Year?! 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY FRAPPE. 


Tun GronokE WASH NGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WasHING-ON, D. C. 


12 Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1910. 

12 Le Probléme ces Centaures, Paris, 1929. 

18 Fbid., pp. 55 ff 

14 The Ohronology of Ancient Nations, transl. Sachau, 1879, p. 199; cf. 
Dumézil, p. 272. Ft is of interest to note that in the last cenzury James 
Darmesteter considered possible a Persian origin of the legend of Solomon 
(ef. his work Le Zend-Avesta, II (Paris, 1892), p. 624). Yet he did not 
draw on the obvious parallel contained in the work of Herodotus but 
only on the Persian Yima legend. 
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ON SUETONIUS’ LIFE OF TERENCE. 


[The generally accepted view that Terence was a Numidian is due to 
an error regarding the early meaning of Afer.] 


Publius Terentius Afer Carthagine natus seruiuit Romae 
Terentio Lucano senatori, a quo ob ingenium et formam non 
institutus modo liberaliter, sed et mature manu missus est. 
quidam captum esse existimant; quod fieri nullo modo potuisse 
Fenestella docet, cum inter finem secundi Punici belli et initium 
tertii <et> natus sit et mortuus, nec, si a Numidis uel Gaetulis 
captus sit, ad ducem, Romanum peruenire potuisse, nullo com- 
mercio inter Italicos et Afros nisi post deletam: Carthaginem 
coepto. 


This passage, found in the Vita Terentii of Donatus, who 
explicitly attributes it to Suetonius, shows that there was some 
discussion. in the Augustan age about the origin and provenience 
of Terence. Baehrens, who did not carefully study the semantic | 
history of the word Afer, wrote a plausible article about the 
Vita in Neue Jahrb. 1881, p. 401, reaching the erroneous 
conclusion that Terence’s cognomen proved him a non-Punic 
Libyan; and Baehrens has been followed by -Schanz,? Leo, 
Hauler, Ussani, Terzaghi, Duff, and many others. This incor- 
rect, though orthodox, view is found most conveniently stated 
in Schanz-Hosius, fourth ed., p. 103: “Mit Afri werden die 
den Puniern gegenüberstehenden libysehen Stämme bezeichnet 
(he quotes Livy, 30, 33, 5; 28, 14, 4; 28, 14, 19, all from the 
time of Augustus). Terenz war also kein Punier, sondern 
gehörte, trotz seiner Geburt in Karthago, einer der abhängigen 
Volkerscheften an." 

Now to disentangle the snarled threads of that paragraph in 
Suetonius we need first to point out that in the days of Terence 


1 Wessner's edition of Donatus, I; Suetonius, ed. Roth, p. 292. 

? See Schanz-Hosius, Rém. Lit., I, 103; Leo, Gesch. röm. Lit., p. 233: 
“libyscher Sklave”; Hauler, Phormio, p. 12: “gehörte einer der den 
Karthagern unterworfenen . .. Völkerschaften an”; Ussani, Storia 
della Letteratura Latina, 1929, p. 143: “da famiglia non punica già 
ma libiea"; Terzaghi, Prolegomeni a Terenzio, p. 28: “un affricano 
libico”; Duff, A Lit. Hist. of Rome, p. 203: “His cognomen ‘Afer’ 

. suggests that he belonged to some native tribe conquered by the 
Carthaginians." i 
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the word Afer meant any one from the Libyan corner of Africa 
including Carthig2. Naturally, after Carthage was destroyed 
in 146, the worl perforce came to be restricted to those who 
were left in that region, i.e. to Numidians and Gaetulians. 
In the days of Cicero and Livy this restricted meaning had 
become so generally accepted that Roman writers now carefully 
distinguished batween Poeni anc Afri even when narrating 
events of Hanribal’s day. It was the failure to notice this 
semantie change that led to confusion in Fenestella’s day and 
which has led oar scholars astray ever since Baehrens wrote his 
essay. 

The proof of the fact that Certhaginians were called Afri 
before 146 B.C. must rest on a few references because the 
literature of ih» period is slight; but these few references are 
decisive. Scipic Africanus took his honorary cognomen irom his 
victory over Eannibal and the Carthaginians; the Romans 
designated tkeir province Africa when it covered only Punic 
territory; Plautrs (Poen. 1304) calls a Punic woman hanc 
amatricem Africam; and in a fragment of the Caecus, where 
he says Afer est, he must mean Foenus, for we can hardly sup- 
pose that a Numidian would hav3 a part in a Greek or Roman 
play of his tim». Horace, in Carm., 4, 4, 42, where he is using 
old sources, refers to Hannibal as the dirus Afer (cf. also Sil. 
Ital., 4, 722) and in Carm., 2, 1, 25, alluding to Juno’s love 
for Carthage, ke says: Juno ev deorum quisquis amicior Afris. 
Finally Cicero, in de Rep., frag. me. 7 (ed. B-K), speaks of the 
foedifragos Afros, where the traditional adjective shows that 
he refers to Carthage. Suetonius gives without any hesitation 
the fact that l'erence was born at Carthage. And that is of 
course the reason why he later Lore the cognomen Afer. 


° This phrase comes from the ten-h-century scholia (Pseudo-Acron) 
on Horace, Carn., 4, 8, 17: etiam Cicero in dialogis foedifragos dixit 
Afros. It was eustomary in older editions to include it among the 
fragments of the de Republica, bu. Müller and Ziegler preferred to 
omit it. However it seems to me especially apposite to the de Republica | 
not only becauss i; fits the theme of the discussion, but also because it 
has the archaic tone that would suit a conversation cast in the year 
129 B.O. wita Scipio Aemilianus as the chief speaker. I should there- 
fore suggest that we restore the fragment to that dialogue. It is quite 
significant that when writing the te Officiis (1, 38) Cicero uses the 
phraseology cf ais own day and says foedifragos Pcenos. 


—————————————————— 
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Now let us examine the rest of the Suetonian passage to see 
how the Augustan writers floundered over this error. Suetonius 
says: “Some think he was captured” (i.e. stolen from Car- 
thage by “ Afri"), “but Fenestella shows us that this could 
not be, because Terence was born and died between the Second 
and the Third Punic War; nor could he, if captured by 
Numidians or Gaetulians, have come to a Roman master, since 
there wes no commercium between Italici and Afri until after 
the destruction of Carthage." In the first place it is clear that 
some writers (quidam), aware only.of the later use of the word 
Afer, invented a hypothesis that Terence had been captured by 
Numidians or Gaetulians. They invented it in order to explain 
his cognomen. This “capture” was a mere hypothesis which 
neither Fenestella nor Suetonius believed. Apparently no early 
source had it, and, as we know from Suetonius, several men had 
written on 'lerence fairly early (i.e. Porcius Licinus and Vol- 
catius, not to mention Varro, Santra, and Nepos). We need 
therefore pay no attention to this guess. 

Then what of Fenestella? Like most of his Augustan con- 
temporaries he also fell into the error of supposing the word 
Afer always had the restricted connotation of his late day. 
But he undertook to refute the guess about a “capture by 
Numidians," and in doing this recorded an interesting fact. 
Erroneously supposing that the Afrt were necessarily non-Punie, 
he investigated the sources to find out when these “ Afri” (i.e. 
Massinissa and his people, as he assumed) had a trading treaty 
with Rome. He found that they had none until after 146. 
That is to say, Rome had given Massinissa a political treaty 
without any clause granting commercium. The trading clause 
was not inserted in the Numidian treaty till Carthage fell, that 
is, it was given to Micipsa after Massinissa died. Now. this is 
wholly plausible, and it is an important fact, But of course it 
has far less to do with Terence than Fenestella supposed; for 
Terence, as we have seen, was born at. Carthage and came by his 
. cognomen by virtue of that fact. "There is no proof—except in 
the erroneous late interpretation of his name—that he ever was 
in Numidian hands. 

How Terence was brought to Italy from Carthage we are not 
told. We do not know much about trade relations * between 


‘See Gsell, Hist. anc. de l'Afrique du Nord, IV, 150. 
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Italy and Carthage from 201 to 146. The treaty signed in 201 
is briefly summerized in Polybius, 15, 18, and is probably 
incomplete. We do not hear of a commercial clause in it, but 
that is not conclusive. Archaeology also tells us little. Trebius 
Loisius, a South Italian or Sieiliar, who had dealings in Delos 
about 162, tradel very widely. Jars marked with his name 


have been found et Drepanum, Syracuse, and several other 
Sicilian sites, also at Tarentum, end one has been discovered 


at Carthage. OZ course that Cartaaginian jar may have sup- 
plied wine to a ehip’s crew; .it does not actually prove trade. 


But whether or not Italians traded at Carthage a; this time, it ` 


is not likely that Rome forbade her allies to trade there. Home 
had little interest in commerce in those days, but her Ambracian 
ireaty shows that she was ready to help rather than hinder her 
allies. At any rate Greek traders had the right to put in at 
Carthage and they may well have carried slaves from Carthage 
to Italian ports.” 'Phere is actually no reason for doubting that 
a Slave boy could have been brought to Italy from Carthage. 
We must then hold to the statement of Suetonius that Terence 
was born at Cartkage; and he had his cognomen from Carthage. 
We may then jett.son the statements usually made since the days 
of Baehrens that Terence was a Numidian. Perhaps it matters 
little to what rase Terence belonged. If we care to consider 
probabilities, however, we may say this. If Terence was born at 
Carthage about 195 B. C.5 as a slave (i.e. the son of a slave 
woman), it is rot improbable that his mother was one of 
Hannibal’s Italian captives, for Italy was the chief source of 
Carthaginian slares during the Second Punie War? She may 


8 C. I. L., 1?, 425. 

e Polybius, 22, 13. 

"We know nothing about the senator Terentius Lucanus, who bought 
Terence and manunitted him. His cognomen suggests that he may have 
spent much of his time on estates in Lucania. Hence he may well have 
bought the slave at some southern port, 

8 Since Fenestella says that Terence was older than Scipio and 
Laelius, it is now usual to follow the manuseripts of Suetonius that 
give Terence's age at death as thirty-five. l 

? Hannibal took £n immense number cf captives in Italy between 218 
and 204 and had ree access to the Carthaginian market after 213. 
There had been lite warfare between Carthage and Numidians since 
238; hence the probabilities are very much in favor of Italy as a source 
for Punie slaves at this time. : 
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have been an Italic Greek, a Lucanian, a Campanian, or of some 
other Italic tribe. Since Terence knew his Greek well, we might 
the more readily assume an Italiote Greek mother. It is even 
possible that he was born of free Punic parents and kidnapped 
for the market. There are, in fact, several possibilities; but the 
least likely hypothesis of them all is that he was of Berber stock. 
That guess is due simply to a failure to trace the semanties of 
the word Afer. | 


TENNEY FRANK, 
JouNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


THE OSCAN INSCRIPTICNS OF T3ICARICO 
AND ANZI. 


The inseriptior on the front of <n altar found near Tricarico 
in Lucania is given as follows by Buck (no. 64", p. 369; earlier 
discussions by F. Ribezzo, Necpoks i [1913], 389-394 [with . 
photograph], 397-398, and Rivista indo-greca-ttalica viii [1924], 
89-92; G. Herbig, Philologus lxxii [1916], 443-461; Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht clxxvi [1918], 43, clxxxiv [1921], 172-173, cev 
[1925], 68-69) : 


KAorars lavkws .... — Olovatus Gaucius [sacellum] <aediculam> 


Opto peroed rehe- Ovio «patri» ez meddicio pio 

8 FAovoot o afakeır Floro dedicat «instituit (facere)? 

avrı ofarore KAo- at <extruit Ovins> 

paryıs wAaperod Clovati ((fi3us? quam (ipse) meddix dicat>.? 


The translation of weroed meke (2) by “ex meddicio pio’ 
seems somewhat loubtful. I would see here, rather, two verbs. 
peraed looks like an aorist-perfect in -s- (despite 8 222), com- 

. parable, for the determinant -ı-, with Latin méio ‘measure’. 
The vocalism, however, is difficult. One would expect *zeroed 
— *mítsed (cf. cedsaé — meddiss, 824) unless the vowel here 
is the same as in Greek pé-rpov ‘=neasure’ from the identical 
Indo-European kase *mé- (cf., for material, Walde-Pokorny, 
VWIS i, 237, Berlin, 1930-32). Since 7 and = are not used to 
indicate quantity in Oscan inscziptions written in Greek letters 
(8 24), it is just »ossible that e here represents 2, an older period 
in Oscan than the change of ë to Í, fi, and still on the Latin- 
Umbrian stage o2 e. ehe is apperently a simple non-redupli- 
cated perfect (8 £24), comparakle in vocalism with Marrucinian 
peai ‘piae’. | 

With afareır (3) one compares ovasaxer (no. 66) = *anfaked 


* The words in < » are supplied by Ribezzo, who reads sax/paxka, „> 
after Tavxces in 1, and waacuy uer.9. in 5. : Refererces to §§ here are 
to C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrien, new ed., Boston 
[1928]. Herbig translates: ‘Clovatus Caucius Pl. (filius) caulam 
(templum, aediculem) Jovio (Divc) ex *meddicio pio Floro (Caucio) 
O. (filio) dedicat (consecrat, instituit); apud sacellum autem Clovati 
(Cauci) Pl. (fili) ambito (ambiunto)’, 
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(88 80. 2, 224), except that the former is probably for *ad-fakéd 
(for e ~ e cf. above on peroed), and corresponds to Latin affécit 
(for the writing of d-f as f, cf. Oscan aflukad, aflakus, $8 139, 
299). | ; 

ofaroce (4), if explicable as *ofatov-é, would seem to be a noun 
of the fourth declension in the locative (add, accordingly, to 
§ 184?) corresponding to Latin affätus, but with a» o before 
the labial (cf. 8 86). On this hypothesis, é—— ez would be a 
postposition (though no parallel instance is recorded in Italic), 
and the locative would be used instead of the ablative (for the 
reverse phenomenon of the “ablative of place where? cf. Oscan 
Büvaianüd ‘at Bovianum’ [8 298]). 

vÀaperoó (5) is almost certainly an imperative, *p(a)lamétéd, 
and may be borrowed from Greek waAaudopat ‘manage, work, 
bring about. 

The following translatior may, accordingly, be suggested for 
the inscription: ‘ Clovatus Gaucius [sacellum] Ovio mensus est 
(et) piavit, Floro affecit, at ex affatu Clovati efficito.’ ` 

The ‘titulus Anxianus (von Planta, no. 16, Conway, no. 22), 
with Ribezzo’s latest rendering, runs thus (discussions by R. 
von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, ii, 598- 
599, Strasbourg, 1892-97; Ribezzo, Neapolis i, 385-389, 394-397 
[with photograph], and BIGI viu, 92-95; T. Grienberger, 
Glotta xiii [1924], 65-71, and KZ lvi [1929], 35-36; J. B. 
Hofmann, Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft, 389, 
Heidelberg, 1924; Bursian, clxxvi, 43, cev, 69-70): 


TOT FOÀ- Quando tu voglia entrare 

Aohwp copo- in questo sepulcro a camera, 

pop ew KATAT- agl Inferi splenderà (lux 

wp kahas Acıxar kou» lucebit), si tu istud gratum 

. .axepri Atoxaxett aca» meae (uxori, animae?) dicaveris.? 


..p eror poro. peut avg. . 


vor (1) apparently introduces the clause which depends on 
exer (4) = *likit (for e ==í cf. above on peroed) as in Early 
Latin (e.g. Lucilius 835: ‘quod te intro misi, gratiam referat 
mihi’; cf. Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik®, 720, Munich, 


? Grierberger translates: ‘quod [est] volvum (volutum), sorvum 
(sertum: et eapiditum (capide conditum) capias licet ? sie eo 
gratum (fit) meae animae ’. 
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1928). poAAoh«ew (scarcely to be read ceAAocwn) would seem to 
be from *yol-no-¢ho-m or *uol-no-qho-m, i.e. *uo/el- + -no- 
(cf. Greek àw, cAéo ‘roll’ <*ced-v(e)o, eideds “intestinal 
obstruction, kind of vine” <*re-v-eros [Boisaeq, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de .a langue grecque, 223, Paris, 1916], Sanskrit 
vüná- ‘arrow, reed’, and, with another grade of the base, 
Sanskrit valana- * act of tarning’; cf. Walde-Pokorny, i, 298- 
304)* ---gho- oz -gho- (cf. the denominatives Anglo-Saxon 
á-wielgan, Old High German wal(z)gón ‘roll’ [H. Falk and 
A. Torp, Norwegisch-dänisches etym 9logisches Wörterbuch, 1845, 
Heidelberg, 1910-11]). The meaning of the Osean word would 
seem to be ‘fornicatus, vaalted ’. 

VOPOFwH (2) Den like a loan-word from a Greek aoe < copes 

“einerary urn’; «cmörop may be a formation from *kapid- 
= Latin capid- ‘bowl’. In ev .. . xahas (3-4) and kolp 

. Mokaker (4-5) I incline to see tmeses of the type of Latin 
ob vos sacro, circum. dea fudit (cf. A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, 
Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques, 521-522, 
Paris, 1924). Asoxaxerr is obscure in formation and meaning 
alike. On the whole, it would seem to be a perfect in -nki- 
(hitherto recorded only in Umbrian; cf. 8 229), with n omitted 
(cf. § 108. 2); wth w= ¢ (cf. Auivpe, = L6vi ; cf, § 24; and 
for the glide-i, £ 58), and with -ar==-id for r==d, cf. mer 
above, and for i Old Latin posedeit, fwueit, redieit, Stolz- 
Schmalz, 337-338). The only detailed discussion of the word 
is by von Planta ‘i, 10, 12%, 199-132, 479-480; ii, 275, 350-351, 
353, 366, 599); cn the whole, it appears to correspond to Latin 
locavit, despite tke difficulcy caused by Old Latin stlocus (one 
would expect st to be retained; cf. 8114). I would, accordingly, 
translate the two verbs by “incipias, collocavit? (but what is 
the subject of the latter?). 

. axepyı (5) is apparently the mutilated name of the person 
for whom the tomb was constructed; all that can safely be said 
of it seems to be that it is a dative singular of the third declen- 
sion. 'Thelacunas.. p and ava . . . (6) I suggest filling with 
ovìoyp —-Sulüm (cf. the Oscan MAI sulum, suluh) and 


8 Latin vallus ‘stake, pale’, Greek AXos ‘nail’, yakAoı-7Aoı (Hesychios), 
oUAos ‘curly’ are ambiguous, since their formative may be -so- rather 
than -no- (Boisaeg, 321-322, 727; A. Hrrout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la -angue lative, 1030, Paris, 1932). - 
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avalua (for a cf. anamüm,. Buck, no. 40?, 5; and for the 
meaning ‘beloved, darling’, Horace, Odes III, ix, 12; Cicero, 
ad Fami. xiv, 14) ; and the spelling evor is to be compared 
with eseí instead of eíseí (Cippus Abellanus 49). 

"The inscription may, accordingly, be translated: ‘ quod forni- 
catum cinerarium ollarium incipias, licet; . . . acheri collocavit 
[quis?] si omne id gratüm (erit) [= ut omne id gratum sit?] 
meae animae [== carissimae? | ’. 


Lours H. Gray. 
CouUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


| EEPORTS. 
PurLnoroavus, LXXXVII (N. F. XLI), 1932. 


Pp. 1-17. Friedrich So_mser, Zur Gestaltung des Intriguen- 
motivs in den Tragödien des Sophokles und Euripides. By 
intrigues the author means plots devised by the characters. 
In Euripides these plots .nvolve the use of decait; they are 
designed to further the personal ambitions of the plotter, and 
outwit his opponenis. Plcts of this kind were a novelty in the 
Euripidean tragedy. In the ea-!y plays of Sophocles such plots 
do not appear, in the later plays such intrigues are shown to be 
inconsistent with a truly noble soul. The difference between 
the two dramat:sts involves no polzmie purpose. 


Pp. 18-39. A. D. Kncx, The Early Iambus. An elaborate 
examination of the evidence shows that the technique of the 
early writers of iambic ciffered from that of the dramatists. 
It is perhaps well to keep -he ancient division into comic, tragic, 
and iambic, altiough the Attic tragedians may have been influ- 
enced by the early iambic zo some extent. It is pointed out that 
all early Ionian iambists avoid -verses in which there are ai the 
end of the verse exactly tree vorc breaks, and that where there 
is a true secon caesura, the ending 2:3 does not occur. The 
exceptions to this all follcw a pause. From this emerges a gen- 
eral rule that such a paase (a) annihilates the effect of an 
ensuing minor pause, (b) thet sıch annihilation extends over 
monosyllables end dissyllebles at least to five syllables. 


Pp. 40-62. Kurt v. Fritz, Pleton, Theaetet und die antike 
Mathematik. A series of objecticns to the conclusions reached 
by F. Solmsen. An ana ysis of the principles of early Greek 
mathematics stows that Solmsen’s theories are inexact. The 
article is continued on a -ater page. 


Pp. 63-79. Karl Barwick, Zar Kompositicnstechnik und 
Erklärung Martials. Some of Martial’s longer epigrams may 
be divided into parts, eech of which has a unity of its own, 
although the parts, wher taken together, form a higher unity. 
The interpretation of the epig-ams may be facilitated by observ- 
ing the relative positions which they occupy in the text. 


Pp. 80-113. Jos. Schaetz, Neue Beiträge zur Erklärung und 
Kritik des Textes der Ravenratischen Kosmographie. The so- 
called .Geographer of Ravenna composed, some time after 700 
A.D., a cosmography which exists in two manuscripts. The 
present article considers the physical’ appearance of the map 
used in this treatise, ard atzempts to elucidate several vexed 
questions of interpretatien ard text. 


Pp. 114-120. Miszellen. Pp. 114-117. Bernhard Bischoff, 
Zu Plautus und Festus. An enanymous letter preserved in the 
Bamberg Chalcidius Codex makss several allusions to Plautus 
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which ean have come only from Festus. Pp. 117-120. Eduard 
Fraenkel, Das Original der Cistellaria des Plautus. The evi- 
dence of the Bamberg Cocex proves that the original of the 
Cistellaria was Menander’s Xvvapwroca. 


Pp. 121-135. Karl Praechter, Platon und Euthydemos. 
Euthydemus was a historical personage who wrote a book of 
sophistie subtleties. This hook was used by Plato for his dia- 
logue, although the arrangement of the arguments is due entirely 
to the literary skill of Plato. | 


Pp. 136-178. Kurt v. Fritz, Platon, Theaetet, und die antike 
Mathematik. Conclusion af the preceding article, pp. 40-62. 
It is here contended that Plato must have known the demon- 
stration which proves that there are only five regular figures. 
His mathematies cannot, then, as Solmsen thinks, have rejected 
demonstrational proof. There is good reason to believe that 
Theaetetus himself discovered the demonstration regarding the 
five figures. An analysis of Plato’s thought is given in order 
to show the error in Solmsan’s statement that mathematics at 
the time when the sixth book of the Republic was composed had 
not yet learned to define its fundamental terms. In general it 
is also shown that Solmsen's views regarding the specific 
contribuzions of 'Theaetetus and. Plato need correction. 


Pp. 179-228. Rudolf Pieiffer, BEPENIKHS IIAOKAMO. 
The recently discovered fragment of Callimachus! poem is 
analyzed, and with this as a guide, many suggestions are made 
regarding the text and the interpretation of Catullus’ version 
of it. Catullus is shown to have followed the original very 
closely; whenever he introduced variations it was because of 
the exigencies of the verse. 'The original is a work of literary 
art, the translation a sort.of technical study. The article closes 
with some general observations about Callimachus! work. 


Pp. 229-241. Werner Peek, Zu griechischen Epigrammen. 
Textual criticism and reconstruction of several recently published 
epigrams. 

Pp. 242-248. Eduard Fraenkel, Vergil und die Aithiopis. 


Vergil may well have drawn material from the Aethiopis, either 
directly or through the medium of extracts. 


Pp. 249-260. Gustav Merer, Prudentiana. It is not enough 
to construct the text of Prudentius on the basis of the older 
manuscripts, since the more recent ones sometimes offer better 
readings. This can be demonstrated by the prosody and by the 
characteristic style of the author. The article is continued on 
a later pege. 


Pp. 261-264. Miszellen. Pp. 261-268. Eduard Schwartz, 
Noch einmal über Assyrien und Syrien. Correction of certain 
views expressed in Philologus, 86, pp. 373, ff. Comparison of 
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Herodotus with Persian .nseriptions shows that Babylon and 
northern Mesopotamia were united in a satrapy which was 
counted as the ainth. ‘The separation of the two mentioned 
by Xenophon represents a later change. Pp. 263-264. Werner 
Keil, Sosylos aus Elis? A slight change in the text of Diodorus 
makes it probable that Scsvlus, acthor of the life of Hannibal, 
came from Elis. P. 264. Hans Bogner, Zu Sophokles, König 
Ödipus 876 ff. Read dxpordray ewava[jüm' ümorouov Gpovcey eis 
dvayxay, and interpret: < the tyrant, who has climbed to the 
highest peak, rıshes upward, and plunges himself into steep 
difficulty ”, i.e. he climbs so high that he can no longer find a 
place for his fees. 


Pp. 265-276. Kurt Latte, Randbemerkungen. 1. In the 
closing as well as in th» openirg chapter of his Germania, 
Tacitus has followed the converticnal pattern of the geographi- 
cal essay. 2. The passage in Fetronius 57, 4 is to be compared 
with Tacitus, Arnals, 12,53. The passages show the scorn with 
which the Roman aristocracy regarded the freedmen. 3. In 
Vergil, Catalepton 10, 20, for prosimumque read buxeumque. 
4, The date of tke seventh poem of Calpurnius is to be set at the 
end of Nero's regn. 5. In the Prophecy of Vegoia (Lachmann- 
Rudorff, Schriften d. röm. Felimesser I 350) for scias mare ex 
aethera remotum read scias more e terra remotum. The date is 
about 88. 6. The first part of the Law of Numa as given in © 
Festus 190, 8 L. has a parallel ir the lex Rothari of the Lom- 
bards, although no literary connection is to be assumed between 
the two. 7. The word àióve in Baschylides 16, 112 appears also 
in manuscripts of the Christian era. It means a kind of linen 
garment, and the word as well as the garment may have been 
borrowed from Egypt. & Observations on the text of Julian's 
letters. 9. The source oí Hippolytus! attack on the M 
may have been Celsus. 


Pp. 277-299. Elias Bickermann, Rom und Lampsakos. This 
discussion is based on th» Hegesias inscription. The technical 
terminology of The inscription is explained, and so is the Roman 
practice in mak ng treaties. The Lampsacans were mistaken in 
supposing themselves included ir. the treaty with Rome; the 
. mistake arose f-om their fauliy knowledge of Roman law and 
Roman practice in interrational affairs. 


Pp. 300-331. Annelis2 Modrz», Zur Ethik und Psychologie 
des Poseidonios. An analysis :s given of the doctrines of 
Poseidonius with reference to Seneca's ninety-second letter, the 
views of the modern authorities aze discussed, and the following 
conclusions are reached. Seneca proposes to show the self- 
sufficiency of virtue for aapp:ness in ‘Chrysippus’ sense of the 
word. He bases this on 2oseilonius' doctrine of the soul. The 
letter in question allows valid >on>lusions to be drawn regarding 
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Poseidonius’ ethical rigorousness, as well as his differences with 
theories of the schools. Poseidonius was a dualist in the sense 
that he made a sharp distinction between divine and mortal in 
microcosm and macrocosm, but gave it a place inside not outside 
the world. | | 


Pp. 332-357. Gustav Meyer, Prudentiana. Conclusion of the 
preceding article, pp. 249-260. More attempts to mend the text, . 
not based on the metre. At the end of the article is an index - 
of the passages considered. 


Pp. 358-868. Erich Köstermann, statio principis. The prin- 
cipate of Augustus might be better understood if we examine 
the exact meaning of statio as applied to him. A list is given 
of the passages which bear on the question, and the point is made 
that the word was taken over into the political field from. the 
military vocabulary. It was probably Augustus himself who 
gave the idea of statio a place in his newly founded political 
system. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 869-375. Erich Sander, Die Hauptquellen der Bücher 
I-III der epitoma rei militaris des Vegetius. Cato was the 
principal source for Book I, Frontinus for Book II, Paternus 


for Book III. Traces of Cato and Paternus are also to be seen 
in Book II. “ 


Pp. 376-388. Miszellen. Pp. 376-382. Th. Birt. Über ößnpos 
und den Namen Homer. The word belongs to the stem which 
appears in dpapioxw, and such words. Thus öpmpos meant “ one 
who is led about”, hence a blind man or hostage. Thus the: 
Iliad and the Odyssey were the poems of “the blind man", 
and only later did Homer become a proper name. The name 
cannot, then, be considered historie. Pp. 382-387. I. Rader- 
macher, Kalenden-Masken und Komödien-Masken. A discussion 
of folk festivities in relation to comedy. Even though the 
comedy has its origin in a Dionysus festival, other elements 
must have been early introduced which influenced the masque- 
rade. P. 388. Josef Maennle, Pwokxópos. In Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 66, this word is to be retained. It is to be related 


to xelpery. 


Pp. 389-420. Leo Weber, Asklepios, älteste Zeugnisse aus 
Thessalien und der Peloponnes. The cult of Asclepius began 
in Thessaly and spread to the Peloponnesus as the result of 
tribal wanderings. This spread of the cult took place some time 
before the Dorian invasion; this, then, would furnish the ter- 
minus post quem for it. At the end of the article is an excursus 
on the Achilles cult. 


Pp. 421-429. Rudolf Chr. W. Zimmermann, Zum Proómium 
der hesiodischen Theogonie. "Verses 1-108 of the proem to the 
Theogony are a separate poem by Hesiod, a hymn to the Muses. 

r 
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When the works of Hesiod were ccllected, this hymn became the’ 
proem to all of Hesiod. . Ínasmuca as the collection began with 
the Theogony, the hymn was erroreously attached to it, together 
with the interpolated verses 124-115. The recerision in which 
the hymn to the Muses was combined with the Theogony existed 
as early as the second certury after Christ. 


Pp. 430-444. . Erich EKöstermeann, statio principis. Conclu- 
sion of the preceding article, pp. 358- 368. It wasa commonplace’ 
among the philosophers, especially among the Stoics who loved 
military metaphors, that a man should perform well his duties 
in whatever rark of life he had keen placed by fate. Augustus 
x shown to haze.been influencec by this in his conception of 
. his statio. 


Pp. 445-466. Robert >hilippson, Das “ Erste Naturgemässe”, 
The concept of ra wpérc xara dtow is a development of Stoic 
philosophy; it may have been introduced by Zero himself. The 
development o- the ides is here elaboraiely siudied, together 
with its possible sources and its relations to other aspects of 
ancient thought. 


Pp. 467-482. .Miszelkn. Pp. 467-469. Otto Schroeder, Zum 
Zeushymnus ii der Parodos des Agamemnen. A note to 
Fraenkel’s artizle, Philo.ogus, 8€, pp. 1-17. The whole parodos 
refers to Zeus. Pp. 468-170. Hans Bogner, Die Stellung des 
Zeus im HPOMEHOGEYSX AESMOTHS. In the Prometheus Zeus 
takes part in the dramatic conflict as Prometheus’ opponent. 
This shows that the Greek gods did not always have fixed 
characters asstgred to them. Fp. 470-473. Eduard Fraenkel, 
Selbstmordwege. The cisputed verses 118-135 in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs may be allowed to stard. Such discussions of methods of 
suicide were common in the ancient writers as the examples here 
collected show. Pp.473-176. Franz Dornseiff, Horaz und Properz. 
Various instarces are quoted of timilarity of thought and expres- - 
sion in the two poets. This resulted from the fact that they be- 
longed to the circle of Maecenas. Pp. 476-477, Hermann Frankel, 
Ba6v 760s. A note on Latte’s article, p. 272. The special mean- 
ing of the word is to be found first in the philcsophers. A com- 
parable passage is cited from Bacchylides. Pp. 477-480. Alfons 
Kalb, Bemerkungen zum Text der ‘Civitas Dei? Augustins. 
Attempts to improve she text by a new collation of Ms. V. 
P. 480. Frits Walter, Zum Itirerarium Alexandri. Corrections 
in the text. Pp. 480-181. Hans Bogner, Eine Analogie zum 
Putsch des Eylon. In the Arnals of Lambert of Hersfeld is 
described‘ an insurrect.on against Bishop Anno of Cologne in 
1074. The underlying causes seem to resemble those in the 
Cylon affair. Pp. 481-482. Hans Bogner, Eine unbekannte 
Entlehnung Goethes. A passage in Act & of the Natural 
Daughter is borrowed from Vargil, Ecl. 6, 39 ff. 


UR COLLEGE HARRISON C. COFFIN. 
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REVUE DE PuiroLoars, Troisième Série (1931). 


Pp. 1-18. Maurice Holleaux, Notes sur Tite Live. A criti- 
cal examination of the observations by Klotz on the additions 
from the Annalists made by Livy (XXXIII, 30, 15) to his 
translation from Polybius (XVIII, 44, 2-7) of the treaty that 
closed the Second Macedonian War. The implied justification 
of Klotz for the indemnity figures of Claudius as applieable to 
a certain stage of the negotiations, is shown to be untenable; 
they rest rather on the popular Roman comparison of the 
. Carthaginian and Macedonian perils. In short the Annalists 
knowinglv confounded the preliminaries of the peace of 196 
and, the peace itself and the attendant circumstances. In the 
clause: “ Attalo absenti . . . elephantosque dono datos,” the equa- 
tion of Klotz, “ Attalus absens — Attalus mortuus — Eumenes," 
is set aside. Antias did not know that the peremptory reason 
for the absence of Attalus was “il avait quitté non seulement 
la Gréce, mais ce bas monde.". The elephants seem to come 
from the event noted by Livy (XXXVIII, 39, 5), being those 
received from Antiochus by Manlius, who gave them to Eumenes. 
Lastly the question as to the Annalist drawn on for 30, 6, is 
discussed and the theory of Kloiz that he was Claudius, is 
rejected. | 


Pp. 19-77. Jean Humbert. Le pamphlet de Polycratés et 
le Gorgias de Platon. One might say that the object of this 
important paper is to bring together and interpret the little 
that we can know of the life and work of Plato from 394 to 384 
and to compare the character of Callicles in the Gorgias with 
the ‘very real Polycrates” The paper has these divisions: 
I The Man; II. His Work (the xaryyopia Xekpárovs); 
III. Solutions already proposed; IV. Attempt at a solution, 
further subdivided: 1. Gorgias 484 B, 2. Callicles, 3. The 
Gorgias in the work of Plato. M. Humbert shows that alongside 
of the unfolding of the thought of Plato, the passions and 
hatreds of the men of the fifth century must be taken into 
consideration. Under the touch of M. Humbert the great phi- 
losopher ceases to be an abstraction and becomes a living figure 
of the turbulent times. If we add to this that our esteem of 
the philosopher is enhanced by the picture, we also hope M. 
Humbert will continue his brilliant Platonic studies. 


Pp. 78-85. A. Ernout. Notes et Discussions. Jéróme Car- 
copino, Virgile et le mystère de la IV* églogue. A sympathetic 
review showing that the author, while avoiding both the inter- 
pretation of the poem by far-fetched and subsequent events and 
the reactionary interpretation that strips the poem of all mysti- 
cism, gives a perfect solution, the mystical element springing 
from a Pythagorean source, the rest from actual historical facts 
and events, such as the final fixing of the Peace of Brundisium 
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on October 5 amd 6, 40 3.C. Briefly: “si les hommes étaient 
raisonnables, il n'y aurait plus de mysiére de la quatrième 
églogue. B ie 
Pp. 86-94. Buletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 95-96. Derniers ouvrages reçus: 


Pp. 97-102. Georges Méautis Sur une phrase de Platon. 
A la mémoire de. F. E. Humbert. A brief but brilliant article 
that defends he authentizity of the Seventh Epistle, by showing 
that the fanxous passage of the Republic (496 C-D) has its 
replica in 334 E of this epistle. In short, the faith that it is 
better to suffer than to do injustice constitutes the unity of . 
Plato’s thought and is tae key-note of this epistle. Therefore 
the attempt to establish its authenticity must now give way to 
studying it for 3 deeper understanding of Plato and his times. 
To vary the caying of Goethe about Kant, one might add that 
to re-read the &eventh Epistl2 acter reading this paper of M. 
Méautis, is lixe going into a lighted room. 


Pp. 104-115. P. Wuilleumier. Les transpositions du Cato 
Maior. Readers of the Revue vill recall the author's study, 
Les manuscriss principaux du Cato Maior (Vol. III, 1929, pp. 
43-63). The present article is a minute study of certain trans- 
positions suggested by. H. Havet on the theory that certain 
, groups of words forming one or two lines in the archetype, were 
omitted in ce>pring and finally restored out of place. For 
example, the twcfold ambiguity in the passage (15, 51) : * Dein 
‘tepefactum (seren^ vapore et compressu suo diffundit [terra] 
et elicit herbescentem ex eo viriditatem," where M. Havet would 
read, * Dein lepefastum diffundi- et vapore et compressu suo 
elicit ... ”, where M. W nilleumier's gentle and efficient remedy 
would be to cmt the first ef. While sympathetic and appre- 
ciative of M. Havets study, the author deems that the Cato 
Maior should be judged >y other standards, remembering that 
it is the effort of a statesman, downed by circumstances, to 
convince others zhat his tall is nct merited and himself that it 
is not mournZu. Add that the style varies from familiar to 
playful, and tàaz it is at times lyrical or props the weakness of 
the thought bz the vigor of th» phrase. "* og 


Pp. 116-122. Bchumi Ryba. L/adjectif ims. The word 
occurs in a late zuneral inscription from Cappadocia: 


* : f 7 ¥ 3 / 
Kpóccov Üvyaréoa (rw, elvouov, evmarépetay. ` 


Citing Hesychius for a definitior of {rvAos and assuming the 
equation "LrvA»s == "Izvs, M. Ryba assumes the existence of an 
adjective irvs wish the same meanings as trvAos, that is, uóvos, 
épdaves and véos, dmcAós, this inscription being its sole but suffi- 
cient example. Then fcllows an explication of a possible forma- 
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tion of this adjective, which the author puts forward as purely 
hypothetical, but considers the existence of the adjective 
established. 


Pp. 122-127. P. Chantraine. Notes homériques. An ety- 
mological discussion of certain Homeric words. These are: 
I. wpoféover, A 291. II. A propos de éacar, A 42. ITI. erooka£épev, 
A372. IV. Homérique xéovra:. 


Pp. 128-131. N. Deratani. Virgile et läge d'or. The 
author shows that during the Civil Wars the poet sought his 
idea of the golden age in contemporary Italy and the life of the 
rustic, but under the rule of Augustus indulged the conviction 
that his ideals were beginning to realize themselves completely 
in this life. This is one of those delightful essays that appear 
from time to time in the Revue when scholarship takes to the 
woods and fields and brings home to us a broader and deeper 
feeling for classic life. 


Pp. 132-139. Fernand hobert. Le Plutus d'Aristophane et 
VAsclépiéion du Pirée. The location of the sanctuary of 
Asclepius, whether at Athens or the Piraeus, turns on the inter- 
pretation of OáXerre in verse 656, whether it means the actual 
sea or is merely a reservoir like the @¢Aarra 'Epex0nís. M. Robert 
shows that the word can only mean the sea and that this inter- - 
pretation furnishes an example of'the rite of purification in the 
sea. Lastly he considers the question why Aristophanes placed 
the miraculous .curing of the blind god at the. Piraeus rather 
than at Athens. 


Pp. 140-188. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 189-192. Derniers ouvrages regus. 


Pp. 193-208. Maurice Holleaux. Notes sur Tite Live. In 
this second instalment, M. Holleaux treats of the herald sent by 
Philip to Flamininus. He quotes in full the passage in Livy 
(38, 11, 3-4) and the corresponding section of Polybius ( XVIII, 
33, 8), where the herald mentioned by the former does not 
appear in the present text of the latter and the embassy enlarged 
on by Polybius is lacking in Livy. As there is a lacuna in the 
Greek text, it is naturally here that the episode of the herald 
would be found. As to why Livy sacrificed the principal to the 
accessory event, the author suggests two possible explanations; 
perhaps the Roman writer's idea was to abridge Polybius, per- 
haps *il serait possible qu'il lui eüt déplu de montrer, comme 
le faisait Polybe, T. Quinetius accueillant les ouvertures des 
mandataires de Philippe et prenant envers eux les plus graves 
engagements dans une conférence à huis clos." 


Pp. 209-221. Ch. Picard. Parrhasios (?) et les peintures 
du Dionysion neuf d’Athénes. We have first a brief account of 
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the two temples of the god, which were scutheast of the 
Acropolis. In the newer temple Aleamenes hac placed a great 
chryselephantine statue of the cult, comparable to the statue of 
Athena by Phidias. Of the paintings on the walls we have a 
description by Pausanias (Attica, I, 20, 3) who neither names 
the artist nor descr:bes their emplacement. M. Picard quotes 
the description and examines it in reference to taese two points, 
and concludes, “on ne suppléera jamais par des conjectures au 
silence de ce texte, et d'autres," but he would place the paintings 
of the divine life of Dionysus and of the spread of his mystic 
faith, inside the temple itself where stood the precious statue of 
Alcamenes. 


Pp. 222-250. L.-A. Oonstans. Observations critiques sur 
quelques lettres de Cicéron. The passages considered are Att. 
I, 1,2; L1,5; I, 18, 6; IL, 3,2; ÍI, 5,3; IL, 14, 2; II, 16,4; 
II, 22, 1; IT, 22, 7; II, 24, 2; II, 24, 2 and 3; III, 12, 3; 
IIT, 17, 1; and Fam. XIII, 43, 44, 73, 74, 45, 46. In the dis- 
cussion of the Atticus letters we have textual emendations and 
a brilliant commentary. In the discussion of the Familiares 
letters, the author notes them as a group of six letters chrono- 
logically standing together belorging to the final period of 
Cicero's life, that is between Aprl or May 45 and the Ides of 
March 44. Tyrrell has said that the editor of Plautus writes 
in sand. This might also be seid of the editor of Cicero's 
Letters, with the reservation that vnder the hand of M. Constans 
the sand seems to become firm and lucid glass. 


Pp. 251-266. Scarlat Lambrino. Observations sur un nou- 
veau diplôme militaire de l'empersur Claude. This inseription 
was found in the district cf Durostor in Rumania in the summer 
of 1929. It is a bronze plaque which bears graven on its two 
faces ‘un diplóme militaire’ The article has a cut of the 
lettering on the exterior and interior faces and also a tran- 
scription with corrections. Its main value is that it is one of 
the most ancient of its kind dating from the reign of the 
emperor Claudius or precisely 54 a. D. Equally valuable is the 
information it furnishes in regard to military and ethnical 
matters, giving certain Thracian names hitherto unknown and 
data for estimating the racial make-up of military units. 


Pp. 268-286. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 287-288. Derniers ouvrages reçus. 


Pp. 289-807. A.I. Trannoy. Essais critiques sur les Pensées 
de Marc-Auréle. A very interesting paper from one who is 
quite at home with his author with whom he wishes to make 
others better acquainted. The chasters are as follows: I. L’ob- 
scurit& de Marc-Aurèle. II. Les citations de Marc-Auréle (au 
sens actif et au sens passif). III. Les citations de Marc-Auréle 
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chez Suidas. IV. Les interpolations et les loeutions “ couplées ” 
dans les Pensées. V. Hypothèses et discussions critiques. VI. La 
critique expectante. For example under I, c), M. Trannoy con- 
siders obscurities where, while the separate words are clear, the 
thought seems beside the point. Thus in X, 15, the clause, 
“therefore live as on a mountain” does not chime with the 
context, because the negation has been left out. “ Ne vis pas 
comme à la montagne," remedies it. In short:. the alteration 
of the text is at times the real cause for the obscurity which 
enfolds the thought. Under IV are cited as cases of interpola- 
tion examples in which the reasoning is interrupted by an 
expression alien to the subject matter, with which however it 
has a vague connection. Thus in II, 17: ó 8 Bios . . . èmðypia, 
we have interwoven with other moral verities two pessimistic 
moral aphorisms, due to a Christian hand, but bearing no other 
real relation to the context. 


Pp. 308-326. Louis Gernet. Notes sur Andocide. This . 


article comprises two essays, I. Le décret de Patrocleidés. 
II. Le discours Contre Alcibiade. The first is a careful exami- 
nation of the measure moved by Patrocleides (de Mysteriis 77, 
78, 79) showing that it had many precedents from the time of 
Solon to the Persian Wars. "There follows an examination of 
the several categories of the capite deminuti, showing who might 
and who might not enjoy the amnesty of the measure and that 
the author of the decree had drawn from juristie practice and 
tradition and “ c'est chose remarquable que sa docilité à repro- 
duire des textes périmés et sans object." In the essay on the 
Contre Alcibiade du Pseudo Andocide we have a discussion and 
analysis of the special literary genre, dating from the fourth 
century, of which Alcibiades became at an early date a favorite 
subject. An analysis of the resultant tradition leads to the 
thought that one essential theme, that of the J8p«s of Alcibiades, 
was established by the writing of the author in question, and 
that “on a ajouté aprés lui, on a contredit, on a corrigé; mais 
il est probablement au point de départ." 


Pp. 327-842. Jean Bayet. Le style indirect libre en latin 
(i* article). Students of style will find much of more than 
passing interest in this brilhant paper. Without at first giving 
any precise definition, the author quotes passages in French 
illustrative of this “style indirect libre” in that language and 
then proceeds to Latin. His quotation from Cicero, ad Att., 
IX, 2 A, 3, will perhaps briefly indicate his position: “ Vixdum 
epistulam tuam legeram cum ad me currens ad illum Postumus 
Curtius venit nihil nisi classes loquens et exercitus: Eripiebat 
Hispanias, tenebat Asiam, Siciliam, Africam, Sardiniam, con- 
festim in Graeciam persequebatur. Eundum igitur est, nec tam 
ut belli quam ut fugae socii simus." Here there is no question 
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of epistolatory style; the Greek and Latin illustrative examples 
of Tyrrell and Purser a-e beside the point. This example not 
- only proves the existence of this style but shows what an effec- 
tive instrument it could be in the hands of an “écrivain de 
race," like Cicero. The infinitives of the pure indirect discourse 
would deprive the words of their zolor and finesse and fix under 
abstract forms information for which Cicero had no wish to 
assume the responsibility. M. Bayet draws principally on Livy 
and Cicero for illustrative material in analyzing more deeply 
certain aspects of this style, Livy XLIV being a telling example. 
The author is certainly convincing. 


Pp. 343-347. Pierre de Labriolle. Juvénal, Satire XI, 179- 
182. A eriticism of M. Salomon Reinach’s interpretation of 
ll. 180-181: “On réeiteca des vers d’Homére et des vers (de 
Stace), qui disputent la palme au pompeux Virgile.” After 
considering carefully the several reasons for Mr. Reinach’s 
.interpretation, the authcr fincs himself unable to agree and 
concludes that, while in the first sentury of our era Vergil has 
his detractors, Juvenal is not among them and that this passage 
of the eleventh Satire should be explained in accord with the 
traditional exegesis. 


Pp. 348-417. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 418-421. Derniers ouvrages requs. 


Pp. 422-426. "Table des matiéres. i 
CAROL WIGHT. 
CHATHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. ` 


REVIEWS. 


Wielands Gesammelte Schriften. Hérausgegeben von der Deut- 
schen . Kommission der Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Erste Abtailung: Werke.  Vierzehnter und 
Fünfzehnter Band. Herausgegeben von WILHELM KUR- 
RELMEYER. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1928, 
1930. Pp. VI, 460, Al- N: VII, 817, A1-A247. 42 and 
68 Marks. 


Of the great writers of. core Classicism Wieland is the 
last to appear in a definitive edition. That is perhaps natural 
since in the modern world he is also the least actual. His 
imaginative work seems lacking in creative power and from the 
purely intellectual side his writings fall short of the sweep and 
the fundamental character of the productions of a Lessing. | 

And yet Wieland richly deserves the present recognition. 
Of all the eighteenth century German authors he was the most 
widely read, and through this popularity was able to perform 
effectively his task as liberator of the German mind. Inciden- 
tally, he won over to the cause of German literature that upper 
class which had until then looked across the Rhine for its 
literary pabulum. 

Of the present edition, sponsored by the Prussian Academy, a 
number of volumes have appeared since 1909. Owing doubt- 
less to the economie situation, the progress has of late been ex- 
tremely slow. Moreover, of the volumes belonging to the Erste 
Abteilung, which contains the. works proper, none have ap- 
peared with either a critical apparatus or a commentary. The 
present American editor is, accordingly, the first to undertake 
these two tasks in the volumes! now under review. 

So far as tbe establishment of a critical text was concerned, 
that task was for the two volumes in question beset with greater 
diffieulties than for any other part of the edition, since these 
volumes consist of & large number of individual essays, each 
requiring a separate consideration in the critical apparatus. 
This situation was further zggravated by the fact that these 
essays appear in no less then eight different volumes of the 
“ Ausgabe letzter Hand," thus necessitating the fixing of a 
critical norm for each of these volumes before a definitive text 


1 The ninth volume, containing, chiefly. Der goldne Spiegel and like- 
wise edited by Professor Kurrelmeyer appeared in 1931. Since the 
variants and commentary have not as yet been published, the volume 
is not here considered. 
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for volumes 14 and 15 of th» present edition could be estab- 
lished. 

The variants are chronologieally arranged and restricted to 
differences that the editor deemed important. For Volume 14 
they are given in greater detail than for Volume 15. To render 
possible orthographic studies, a number of pieces of Volume 14 
are reproduced in the “ Schreibweise” of the Merkur. These 
comprise 63 peges, are distributed over various parts of the 
volume, and fell, therefore, in different years. Critical ap- 
paratus and Commentary have a paging, designated as Al, ete., 
which is separate from that of the text, and bezin also with & 
new signature, eo that this part of a volume can be conveniently 
detached and uzec alongside tie text. 

Volume 14 contains the P-osaische Schriften I, 1773-1783, 
Volume 15, Presaische Schriften II, 1783-1794. With the ex- 
ception of two shorser pieces, all these essays eppeared in the 
Merkur. Of Volume 15 the balk is devoted to discourses on the 
French Revolution. 

For his Commentary the editor found practicelly no “ Vorar- 
beiten” (15, A171). The labor thus imposed in clearing up. 
allusions, verifying quotations, and tracing sources, was stupen- 
dous, involving. for example, in the case of the Aufsätze über 
die Französische Revolurion, an examination, for the years in 
question, of the complete files of the Journal de Paris and the 
Moniteur. With a candor that is refreshing, the editor un- 
hesitatingly poiats out ezch instance in which his search proved 
fruitless, in the hope of thus directing the attention of other 
scholars to matters still cbscure. | 

If, in view of so rich an offering, a general criticism is still in 
order, it would be that that Seuffert's principle, * die Bildung, 
die Wieland seinen zeitgenössischen Lesern angesonnen hat, soll 
auch den Lesern der Gasamtwerke im allgemeinen zugetraut 
bleiben," has net everywhere deen observed. That would seem 
to be the case with the notes on 15, 371, 20 (“Stentor”) and 
15, 465, 23 (“ad Graecas Calendas"). Here and there, also, 
the editor is inclined to go toc far afield. Thus it hardly seems 
incumbent upon him to inquire into the origin of * spiritus 
familiares” (14, A160) or of * Modefilosofie ? (14, A176) ; and 
the observation in connection with 14, 103, 18f (^ Bauern- 
gans”) overloaks the fact that Wieland himself explains the 
term in a foo:note. Again, it seems futile “o attempt the 
en oj a loca-ity “N” (14, 115, 10), or to argue that 

“T” in a * Eanton ” may be Tübingen. On the other hand, 
the Ct Mt Bł} of 14, 338, 2, perhaps deserved elucidation, 
and a note was certainly to be expected on the mnemonic hexa- 
meter of the xreia (quis, quid, ubi, etc.), 15, 375, 95 f; The 
passage 14, 122, 12 is, I take it, an allusion to the maieutic 
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art of Socrates. On “ Desorganisierung,” 15, 78, 35, a booklet 
in my own possession, “ Briefe von Johann Caspar Lavater ..." 
(Bremen und Leipzig, 1787), p. 151 f; is informing. 

The entire text has been Lreated with such scrupulous care 
that misprints are extremely rare. The following additions to 
the list of 15, A247 will perhaps be welcomed for the ** Berichti- 
gungen ” of a subsequent volume: 14, A6, the reference to the 
page of Patriotischer Beytrac is wrong.—14, A97, the final r of 
“ Verfasser? has fallen out.—15, 621, 4, read “als” instead 
of “ als als."—15, 701, 30, read “ihre”; 15, A153, 41, a comma 
has fallen out. 

A “ Register? of seventy-four pages for both volumes con- 
cludes Volume 15. It covers text, variants, and notes and seems 
to be absolutely trustworthy. It gives evidence of the same 
grandiose disregard of laborious toil that characterizes the re- 
mainder of ihe work. 

B. J. Vos. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, edited by S. A. Coox, F. E. 
Apcock, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH. Volume IX: The 
Roman Republic 1383-44 B. C. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1933. Price $9.00. 


The biographical sketches of the Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla 
are written by Huce Last. The complexity of the economic 
situation which called. forth the legislation of the Gracchi is 
rightly emphasized, but in analyzing the factors which led to 
the growth of latifundia in Italy and of unemployment at Rome, 
Last has failed to consider the economie revolution in Mediter- 
ranean trade and in accustomed trade channels caused by the 
development of Roman imperialism. In the second century 
before Christ Rome had in fact become the great creditor nation 
of the ancient world. Her armies and her officials had trans- 
ferred vast accumulations cf wealth by plunder or by confisca- 
tion to Italy, and the annual stream of tithe and tribute from the 
provinces to the imperial city not only dislocated the ancient trade 
routes but also created a balance of trade constantly in favor of 
Rome. The Italians also shared in the new wealth, for part of the 
spoils of war went to the alies, public works and private villas 
were lavishly constructed, end Italian bankers and traders had 
profitable investments overseas. The balance in favor of Italy 
was offset partly by the purchase oz luxuries from the provinces, 
but chiefly by loans and investments made by both Romans and 
Italians to provincials. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that.the Italian financial -nterests not only followed the flag, 
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but also preceded it. Their investments in the provinces, how- 
ever, only tended to aggravate the general indebtedness of the 
provinaals to Italy, and it is safe to assume that their purchas- 
ing power in the Italian markets was steadily reduced. Though 
direet evidence is lacking, it is equally certain that they were 
compelled to sell where money was stil plentiful—in Italy 
itself— vhatever commodities they could in order to meet their 
interna-ional obligations. Thus the standard of living and the 
cost of 5roduction in the provinces gradually declined, and they 
were able to flood the markets of Central and Southern Italy 
with ch2ap grain along with tae tithe which went to Rome as 
a free gift. Thus we may explain the decline of cereal culture 
in Italy. Grazing on large estates took its place, not because 
meat wes an important e.ement in the Italian diet, but because 
the only products which the farmer could raise profitably were 
wool and hides whieh were stil in demand either to supply 
local nezds and military requisitions cr to be exported abroad 
where tae raw material was worked up for resale at higher 
prices. We do not know whether Italian wine and oil competed 
with provincial products. Italy enjoyed a profitable trade in 
these commodities with Gaul until the latter was reduced to pro- 
vincial status. Thereafter this market declined also. In fact 
as Rome extended her empire the acquisition of each tributary 
province closed arother avenue to Italian trade. Under the 
Empire zhe establishment of standing armies on the boundaries, 
the construction of public works in the provinces by the em- 
perors, and che general reform in provincial administration 
brought abouz greater equilibrium in the circulation of wealth, 
and the position of the provincials in meeting their annual 
obligations to Rome was greatly improved. 

Economie laws were as inexoreble in tae Gracchan age as now. 
Under tie conditions we have described it was impossible to 
restore eareal culture in Italy or even to develop a sound and 
vigorous industrial activity. A certain amount of industry to 
take care of local consumption was necessary, and undoubtedly 
always existed, but under existing conditions tnis could not 
develop for profitable export trade. The reviewer therefore can- 
not agree with Last in his statement that the economic legisla- 
tion of tae Gracchi was eminently sane and successful. It is 
true enough that the unemployed at Rome wanted land, espe- 
cially wh2n his allotment came as a free gift from the state. 
But the days of house-economy had long since passed, and it was 
no longe: possible for him to make a living by cereal culture 
on a small farm. Witness the grants to veterans made by Sulla, 
Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus. Yet the elder Pliny could 
affirm in the middle of the first century after Christ that the 
latifundia were the damnation of Italy. The veterans suc- 
cumbed te the same economic forces that operated in the Grac- 
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chan age. Likewise the plan to found commercial colonies in 
Southern Italy was foredoomed to failure. On the other hand 
since unemployment in Italy could only be relieved. by emigra- 
tion, the foundation of a Roman colony on the site of Carthage 
held every prospect of success. 

The political history of the Gracchi and their importance in 
Roman constitutional history is excellently treated by Last, but 
his praise of Sulla as a constructive statesman seems wide of 
the mark. The treatment of Pompey and Caesar by ADCOCK 
is Judicious and impartial. Some may deny that Caesar was 

the greatest of the Romans, but all must agree that the sena- 
- torial :aristocracy had long since forfeited its right to rule a 
world empire, and that its misgovernment and oppression were 
inevitably doomed to cease if Rome herself was to survive as 
an imperial state. 

Other chapters written by specialists in their field maintain 
the high standard of excellence set in the earlier volumes. There 
is an excellent sketch of provincial government by Stevenson, 
and the history of Roman Law by Zulueta deserves high praise. 
As usual the serviceability of the volume is enhanced by good 
maps and an excellent bibliography. ; 


LAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON TJNIVERSITY, 


Geography of Claudius Ptolemy. Translated into English and 
edited by Epwarp LUTHER Stevenson, with Introduction 
by Prof. Joseph Fischer, S. J. . New York, the New York 
Public Library, 1932, Folio, XVI, 167, 29 double plates. 
Price $60. 


To have made the first complete translation into any modern 
language cf the Geography of Ptolemy, the last of the Greek 
geographers, who worked at Alexandria 1700 years ago, notwith- 
standing that there have appeared over fifty editions of the 
Greek text since the editio princeps of Erasmus at Basel in 1533, 
is the noteworthy achievement of Dr. Stevenson, widely known 
for his contributions to historieal geography and cartography. 
The size and cost of the present sumptuous volume are due to 
the cartographic supplement, which takes up nearly half of it, 
and to the superb paper, typography and binding in half 
leather. 

The translation is based on Greek and Latin manuscripts of 
the Geography, the former deting from the eleventh century, 
the latter from the Renaissance or from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury; on important printed editions of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries; and on the critical studies especially 
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of F. G. Wilterg and Carl Müller. As a supplement to the 
translation ere added twenty-seven photo-gelatine reproductions 
of maps recognized as essentially Ptolemaic. These are taken ` 
from the Coder Ebnerianus, in the Lenox collection now in the . 
New York 2ublie Library, prepared by Donnus Nicolaus Ger- 
manus ca. 1463, and the basis of those appearing in early Roman 
editions of zh». Geography fom 1478 to 1508. These are the 
best reprodtctions of Ftolemaic maps now published, with the 
exception of the Greek Codex Athous from the cloister of 
Vatopedi cr. Athos, published by Didot in Paris, 1867, and 
Vol. IV of she Codex Vaticcnus Urbinas graecus 82, published 
by Joseph Tischer, S.J. at Leyden and Leipsic, 1932. Two 
additional mats, made after the discovery of America, are the 
Ruysch Wcrld Map taken from the printed edition of 1508, and 
the New World Map o2 Lorenz Fries from that of 1522. The 
latter shows tae name America across what is now S. America, 
where Marzin Waldseemüller had placed it in 1507 on the World 
Map which aecompanied his famous essay Cosmographiae In- 
troductio, while on the former that area is marked Terra sancte 
swe Mundus aovus, the latter part of that title being the same 
as Vespucci Lad used in his Lisbon letter of March or April, 
1508. 

The chief r2ason why there has never before been a complete 
translation of Ptolemy into a modern language—though in- 
complete v2-srons exist in Italian and French-—has been shown 
by Prof. Fischer to be the lack of a satisfactcry critical Greek 
text or Laär ;ranslation. The early printed editions were 
critically woríhless—the firs; Latin version of 1462 (?), which 
was follow21 >y others in tke late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, tne first Greek text of Erasmus already mentioned, 
and the first Greek text with Latin translation by Bertius, 


. Leyden, 1618 The latter was regarded as the standard text 


down to the last century when the first attempt to make a critical 
edition was made by F. G. Wilberg and C. H. F. Grashof, Essen, 
1836-45, fo_lawed by that o2 C. F. A. Nobbe, Leipzig, 1843-5. 


The latter, ncw in its 2nd ed. 1898 and 1908, shares with the . ` 


Greek text and Latin translation made by C. Müller and C. T. 
Fischer (D:det), 2nd ed. 1, Pts. 1 and 2, 1833 and 1901, the 
honor of beinz ihe bes; today. 

While the translation purports to be scientifically done, it is 
not difficult to point out certain omissions which one should not 
expect in svek a publication. As there are over forty Greek and 
Latin marnascripts known, 5f various degrees of completeness 
and value, end many printed editions, the work should be accom- 
panied by an apparatus crtficus, giving, with some system of 
proper notetion, the variant readings of all. In this way the 
reader migit know which are “the generally recognized best 
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Latin and Greek texts” (XIII). Moreover, there should be a 
complete bibliography of manuscripts, editions, and studies of 
Ptolemy instead of the few works mentioned by Prof. Fischer 
in his Introduction (3-15). The analytic Table of Contents 
by book and chapter (VII-X) is serviceable, but it is needlessly 
repeated twice in the translation, at the beginning of each of 
the eight books and again az the head of each chapter of each 
book. A systematic index or indexes would have been in- 
valuable—of countries, provinces, lands, tribes, seas, rivers, 
mountains, and especially of the 8,000 localities taken over by: 
Ptolemy in Bks. II-VII from Marinus of Tyre, with their 
longitudes and latitudes correct to five minutes. 

Nor can the reviewer wholly accept the author’s praise of 
Ptolemy as a geographer. It should be remembered that 
Ptolemy’s fame both in geography and astronomy has been 
largely adventitious. Though in both fields he wielded absolute 
authority for centuries—the “ geocentric” theory of the Alma- 
gest, already disproved by Aristarchus nearly four centuries be- 
fore but unfortunately taker over by the Church, not being de- 
stroyed till the time of Copernicus and the later Kepler and 
Newton, his geographical system gradually waning in face of. 
the rise of modern geographical discovery—nevertheless his chief 
merit in both fields was not originality nor discovery, in which 
regards he stood far behind several of his predecessors, but 
merely industry and learning. Ptolemy was only a collector, 
reviser, and editor of works by men far his superiors, the Alma- 
gest resting on the labors o? Hipparchus, the founder of scien- 
tifie astronomy, the Geography being merely a corrected and 
amplified version of his immediate forerunner, Marinus of Tyre, 
to whose work he made orly slight additions. Thus his im- 
portance as a geographer is due merely to the scientific form and 
systematic organization of his material; and only in that sense 
does he hold “ the first place among ancient writers " (XIII). 

Nevertheless, despite the shortcomings noted, the present 
translation and especially she reproductions of Ebners maps 
. to illustrate the text of the Geography chapter by chapter will 
prove of inestimable service to every student of Ptolemy or of 
ancient geography in general. 

WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Virgilio Minore. Saggio sullo svolgimento della poesia Virgili- 
ana. By Aucusto RosTAGNI. Torino, Chiantore, 1933. 
Pp. 390. Lire 30. 


The author prefaces his work by stating that he intends to 
base his study of Vergil’s minor works more on historical, psy- 
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chological, intellectual, and artistic considerations than on the 
purely verbal ones, linguistic, “stylistic,” metrical, ete., of 
which we nave heard so much. This is sound procedure, es- 
pecially sirce studies cf the letter type are never buttressed by 
extensive ssudies cí modern authors, whose whole corpus is well 
authenticated, to prove that thair earlier works show such verbal 
correspondences with their later ones as are demanded in the 
Appendis Vergiliana. 

Genuinely Vergiian, according to ROSTAGNI, gre the epigram 
on Ballista, th» Catalepton, Priapea, Epigrammata, Dirae, Culez, 
and Cris, anc perhaps the Aetna. The Copa and Moretum he 
would exclude es not being on the Donatus-Suetonius list and 
having onl- the most general Vergilian characteristics. 

The autLor adduces several new direct proofs of the authen- 
ticity of th» savera_ mincr poems. In the preliminary chapter 
he discusses certain aspects of Vergil’s will, as recorded by 
Donatus. The fact that the poet wished his unpublished works 
destroyed, jut made no specific mention of the Aeneid (mihi 
quidem. de ea nominatim cavit), implies that there were other 
unpublishec works. We may not assume, however, that the whole 
Appendix, or even those parts of it most frequently accepted as 
genuine, were elited and published by the literary executors, 
for their work is traceable only in ihe collection and naming of 
the poems of the Catalepton and in their composition of the 
fifteenth poam of tkat colection as a seal of the authenticity of . 
the collection, 

The Culev is accepted as a poem presented to Octavian on his 
elevation to the pontificate in 18 B. C. An interesting discus- 
sion (pp. 83-91» of Statius remark about Lucan leads to the 
conclusion chat XXI is the proper reading of the well-known 
passage in Donatus. Lines 36-38 of the Ciris, which express the 
poet’s desire to corapose a great astronomical poem, are related 
by the author to passages in Vergil’s later works showing the 
same interest (op. 181-3, 195). He also remarks that the 
puzzling reference of Silenus in Ecl. VI to the older form of 
the Scylla lagend is a proof of the authenticity of the Curis, for 
Vergil in tbe later work is referring to the older form as a mere 
tale (quam fame secutast ... U. 742.) implying his own cor- 
rection of il. 

The larger part oz the book is devoted, however, to an erudite 
and interesting discussion of the meaning of the poems and their 
place in Latin literature and in the poets development. The 
author sugg2sts that Vergil felt the influence of Catullus before 
ever coming tc Rome, on the ground that Catulius must have 
been much read in Lis native region and that Cat. X, © Sabinus: 
ille," has not a single reference that can be located in Rome. 

Hillis’ idertifeation of the scene of the Culex with the sacred 
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grove of Artemis in Illyria is taken up and the suggestion is 
made that the poem was founded on an aetiological myth de- 
signed to explain the name C'ulices sometimes given to the place. 
This is a tempting suggestion, but the author's further hypo- 
thesis that the poem was essentially an attempt to deal with the 
great problem of the life beycnd can hardly be accepted. 

The influence of Lucretius is thoroughly discussed. It can 
hardly be agreed (not that it makes any difference) that Lucre- 
tius alone turned the young Vergil to philosophy. The influence 
of his friends and acquaintances must have been strong. The 
discussion of the neoteric ard Vergilian qualities in the Ciris 
will be useful. 

The Aetna, according to RosrAaNr, must have been the work 
.of a contemporary of Vergil. He grants the force of the usual 
arguments for Vergil’s authorship and adds a demonstration that 
the philosophy of the poem is Epicurean, not Stoic, but finds 
himself deterred by Donatus’ doubts and by the fact that various 
Vergilian qualities which should have been displayed in such a 
poem are absent. The last two chapters, “ Sulla soglia delle 
Bucoliche” and “ Dal mincre al maggiore Virgilio” contain 
many attractive suggestions as to the poet’s development. One 
may regret that the author did not compress his material more 
for the sake of the reader who must hurry. 


RQicgamgp M. Haywoop. 
Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. Von ALoIıs WALDE, 
Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hofmann. 5. Liefe- 
rung (cyma-em6), 6. Lieferung (emö-fere). Heidelberg, 
Carl Winters Universitässbuchhandlung, 1932. Pp. 321-480. 


We welcome the continuation of this important work, which 
was threatened with serious delay (see this JOURNAL, LII, 388) ; 
but Dr. Hofmann, having severed his connection with the 
Thesaurus, is devoting his full energies to the Wórterbuch, with 
the results which we have before us. The füll extent of his 
revision, or better still, of his rewriting, is seen when one notes 
that the first two fascicles ecvered 127 pages of the first edition, 
the next two covered 91 pages (127-218), the present two cover 
65 pages (218-283) : a progressive expansion which promises to 
make the complete work one of very 3mposing bulk. 

The fifth fascicle, to the 160 captions in the corresponding 
part of the second edition, adds 42 items (mere cross-references 
are nof counted in either figure): cyprinus, dannus, darpus, 
déliquium, dida, diéréctus, ciodela, directus, discus, doga, dolsa, 
dosinus, drachma, dracö, Jrappus, dravoca, drosca, druidés, 
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druppa, drüsus (branded as a false reading), ducenti, duomvir, 
duprosopi, durcó, durete, düreus, düriö, dusius, &, ed, ealé, 
ebulealium, ecclesia, Egeria, eglecopala, eh, Sheu, eho, éléctarium, 
eleemosyna, elleborum, elychnium. The sixth fascicle, to the 
127 captions of the second edition, adds 82: émolumentum, 
emplastrum, encaustum, ennam, enthéca, Eos, episcopus, epistula, 
equifer, equisé, erémus, ergastulum, éricé, erysipelas, eu, eugium, 
euhàn, évidéns, exacum, exbolus, exbrömö, exclüdö, exenteró, 
exprétus, faccilo, faecinia, famfaluea, fancuum, fara, farior 
(a corruption), färius, feber. While few of these words are of 
importance or of primary interest, they represent an extremely 
valuable addition to the work as making it a place of reference 
for even the rarest words. i 

The value has been entanced by the inclusion of many cross- 
reference captions; I not» especially such as dēlēnið, démo, di-, 
dingua, discrimen, &ducö, ellum, and numerous others (in all, 
56 new cross-references in the two fascicles; cf. my remark in 
this JOURNAL, LII, 82 in?.). As in previous fascicles, some of 
the caption words are slightly ehanged, to place the supposedly 
oldest form in the first place: damma is set before däma, and 
epulum before epulae. An occasional caption of the first 
edition disappears, such ss délictus, diennium, efferd; dictio is 
no longer a caption, but is included under dicc, and duim is 
reduced to a cross-referen>e to do. 

There are a few individual words on which a remark may not 
be out of place. Dignus receives a macron which it did not 
have in the second editior; Hofmann admits the later 1, refer- 
ring to Sommer Hdb.? 121; I suggest that the older 1 is a reflex 
of the long vowel in dies, with which dignus may have been 
associated in the popular mind (Walde, Hofmann, Meillet agree, 
of course, tha; it actually is a derivative of the root seen in 
decet)—for I do not admit that vowels were lengthened before 
gn. Under diligö we find religio, interpreted as * Bedenklichkeit, 
Scheu’ (a slightly different signification from that in the 2nd 
ed.); association with ligäre ‘bind’ is quite properly rejected. 
Discidium is taken as a derivative of scindö, not from cadö 
(as in 2nd ed.), nor from caedö. Discipulus is (as in 2nd ed.) : 
taken from *dis-capiö (quite properly, as I think) and not from 
disc6. On p. 258, line 6 from bottom, the reference v. Planta I 
140 should be 146. Demicilium is taken as *domi-colium 
* Hausbewohnen?, and not as an extension of domicula, which, 
Hofmann says, does not exist. For dunc of imperial inscriptions, 
= dum, Hofmann propcses merely analogy of tum : tune, 
whence dune to dum. Dnuomvir is said to have its form fixed 
by the genitive plural duomvirum: I suggest that the invariable 
prior part in centumvir played 2 role in this fixation, as also in 
that of triumvir. Elementum is bv Hofmann taken with Diels 
as,for *elepantom, from, Creek éAéQas, as a letter on ivory: an 
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etymology which seems dubisus to me, but all the etymologies 
of this word are open to doubz. Ex(s)ul is pronounced a deriva- 
tive of the root in Greek áAéoua. ‘wander’; connection with 
solum, favored in the 2nd ec., is rejected. 

Dr. Hofmann is to be congratulated on the service which in 
these fascicles, as in previous ones, he has done to the students 
of Latin; we trust that he may have strength and opportunity 
to continue the work to its conclusion. 


ROLAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, i 


Index Aristophaneus ab O. J. Topp confectus. 4°. Ex Universi- 
tatis Harvardianae Prelis Cantabrigiae editus (Londini: 
ab Humphrey Milford apud Universitatis Oxoniensis Prela 
editus). 1932. Pp. x-} 275. 


Here is a useful volume, beautifully printed in double col- 
umns on fine paper that should last. It is dedicated to the 
memory of John Williams White, and in fact is based on the 
collections White made for an Index a generation ago. Topp 
follows the text of Aristophanes in the second edition of Hall 
and Geldart (but the line-numbering of Brunck), save for the 
intentional departures from that text which he records on p. 
ix, two-thirds of a page of minutiae. The work where I have 
tested it is conscientious anc exact, abreast of the tide of schol- 
arship. The usual remark must be added that manifold use 
alone can rightly test a production of this kind. I have found 
it more complete than Dunbar’s Concordance, but shall still 
keep Dunbar at my elbow just because his work gives quotations, 
and not references only. Topp lists every ydp, é, and ev in 
the surviving plays and fragments of Aristophanes, six columns 
of yéáp, almost five of dé, not quite two of pév; twenty-one of 
ô, 1, Tó (etc.), half a column of oiv, over six columns of otros 
and its inflections, over seven of eiw, eleven of kat. I have done 
the like with esse and et in a Concordance of Horace (merely 
‘listing the places where they occur), but find the rest of the 
book more illuminating beczuse of the Latin quotations. Simi- 
larly with Dunbar, who even gives two quotations for é and two 
for xai. His book of iv and 342 pages, also in double columns, 
and beautifully printed by the Clarendon Press in 1883, the 
year of his death, can still be purchased in Oxford. My copy 
of it is as fresh as the review-copy of Tonp’s Index. Scholars 
clearly will wish to use Topps fine compilation; yet we may 
fairly ask whether the time and pains and money which have 
been expended on this new Index would not have been better 
devoted to some comparable work that had no rival already in 
the field—for example, a Concordance of the Greek Anthology, 
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since the Index Herber; N. Couch is preparing is to be the 
bones of reference withcut the flesh of quotations. I advocate 
repentance before the fact. Had there been no such work for 
Aristophanes, or were there no adequate book of the sort in 
print, the case would be altered. And why does Topp not even 
mention Dunbar? 


LANE COOPER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Plauti Mercator edidit P. J. Exx. Pars Prior, Prolegomena et 
Textum continens, pp. vi + 98; Fl. 3.75 unbound. Pars 
Altera, Commentarium continens, pp. 217; Fl. 7.75. Lug- 
duni Batavorum, apud A. W. Sijthoff, MCMXXXII. 


Any play of Plautus ably edited is & welcome contribution. 
The edition by Dr. ENK now to ke noticed is in Latin, a Latin 
that is clear and easy, fluent and idiomatie, and truly pleasant 
to read. Tke Latin further is reinforced by frequent and 
generous vernacular quotations in the idioms of German, Dutch, 
French and English. It will be clear to any reader that Dr. ENK 
loves his Plautus, and that he has a wide knowledge of classical 
literature as shown by the copiousness of literary and grammati- 
cal parallel that he cites. 

The Prolegomena include the following divisions: 1. De Phile- 
mone Comico, EMIIOPOY Poeta. 2. De Mercatoris Argumento. 
3. De Actuum Divisione. 4. De Numero Personarum. 5. De 
Demiphonis Somnio. 6. De Mercatore Plautina recte Aesti- 
manda. 7. Quo Tempore Fabula Mercator Seripta sit Quaeritur. 

The statement (p. 2) that Philemon’s Phasma was the original 
of Plautus! Möstellaria hardly needs to be qualified by fortasse. 
On pp. 22 ff. is cited a long line of estimates cf the Mercator 
from Camerarius down to the preaent time, estimates that may 
be characterized as Victorian in their condemnation of the play 
for its immorality. Onl7 recently have a few szholars such as 
F. Marx and G. Norwood come to rate it high in dramatic 
technique quite apart from the moralities involved. 

JEiNE's text follows rather closely that of Lindsay, and in most 
respects this Coes him credit. With the help of ais pupil T. D. 
Berghuis he has made a new collation of the MS C. In one 
problem of the text however Lindsay left his discrimination un- 
exercised, that of the EI-Readings and the traces.of them found 
in the manuscripts, and this was felt by Enx. (Vid. Lindsay’s 
edition of Plautua, Vol. I, p. vi; Enk, Vol. I, p. vi) The 
Mercator contains by far the largest number of ei-readings to 
be found in any single play of Plautus. Of a total of approxi- 
mately 243 instances in the Ambrosianus the Mercator. contains 
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about one-fourth or 86 instances. Out of these 86 instances 67 
have the ei for an original diphthong, while in 18 it stands for 
the monophthong i and in one instance it actually stands for the 
monophthong i, CVRABBEIS, 526, i being descended from the 
thematic vowel, unaccented & None of the last mentioned 19 
instances can represent Plautine orthography. In the Palatine 
manuscripts there are in the Mercator traces of ei-readings in 
^ places, all of them diphthongal and therefore probably genuine. 
Evidently without knowing of the investigation of A. R. Ander- 
son, * EI-Readings in the MSS of Plautus’, abstract published 
in Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., XXXVII (1907), pp. 78-86, ENK 
attempted to remove the inconsistencies of Lindsay’s text as 
concerning these readings. Accordingly wherever the MSS 
showed traces of ei in the forms of dico (deico) and in the forms 
of ire (eire) he restored the ei-reading, even in the imperative 
singular ei(i), where Lindsay in a manner truly Lucilian arbi- 
irarily read i in most passages. However Enx should have gone 
still farther and read ei also in a number of other passages, e. g. 
DEI in 285 (bis), 557; MEI (voc.) in 503, 525; SEI in 694; 
ADVEXEI 391 (he reads EMEI 500) ; SEIS (for SEI VEIS) 
777; and perhaps PERIEISSE 266 and REDIEIT 530. On 
the other hand he should have rejected VEIVO 471, where ei is 
for Indo-European I. It may be added that in 613 where ENK 
reads di sierint (disierint B, deserint CD) and Lindsay following 
Camerarius reads di sirint, the Manuseript readings may con- 
ceal det seirint, cf. Trin. 521, where sciris P may be for seiris. 

A student examining the text will frequently miss the evi- 
dence on which a given reading or a matter of orthographical 
‚usage is based. For instance, ENK following Lindsay correctly 
reads minime 418, as opposed to the u found in most other 
‚superlative forms, such as pessumas pessum dedi 847. For the 
form minime there should have been cited some such work as 
that of A. Brock, Quaestionum. Grammaticarum Capita Duo, 
Dorpat, 1897; and as for pessumas ihe assonance pessumas 
pessum, cf. pessumum pessum date, Rud. 617 (both passages 
quoted in note on verse 847) is not without significance. For 
Tursum pronounced russum or rusum the reading of B. adopted 
in the assonance rus rusum 68 would have been pertinent. 

In his commentary ENK makes several equations that are not 
really convincing; e. g. that of satin with nonne (337), the atti- 
tude of a speaker using satin being entirely different from that 
of one using nonne, cf. E. P. Morris, Sentence-Question, p. 89. 
The equation of qui minus with o)ko?v (825) entirely deletes 
the standard of comparison between the two things compared. 
The derivation of adjectives in -osus from *-ovenssus (given on 
505) is both doubtful and antiquated, vid. Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. 
Gram.®, p. 231. m 


see aa a i EEE ERSTER 
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In his note on v. 455 quid ais? used in the sense “ Look here ve 
ENX cites some very valuable Greek parallels i in which ri Pfs 3 ; 
has the same m2anirg, notably Soph. Phil. 805 ri dns; ri ovyas ; 
and 951 ri dfs: ow7gs; 

In his appendix cn H. J acobschn’s metrical theory ENK, II, 
202 ff. adopts « position between those who completely reject 
it—Sonnenburg, Lindsay, Skutsch—and those who accept it— 
Sonnenschein, Vollmer, Klotz, Fraenkel. 

Misprints are rare anc the typography is good. I have noted 
I, vi ftn. 1) L4psue Zor Lipsiae; IY, 54, 1. 11 has for hast. The 
mark of exclamatior is omitted from the passage of Ter. Hun. 
553/4 quoted ir. the note to v. 157 as well as from Plaut. Men. 
1005 quoted in note on v. 255. 'The mark of interrogation is 
omitted after quin rogas used in note to v. 182 and from Rud. 
1269 ff. (1272) after egone. In the same note Poen. 428, ego 
ne, ego ne, si etc. should be corrected to the more up-to- -date 
egone, egone, si etc. 

The criticisms herzwith made are jol intended to convey the 
idea that Enk’s edition is not good, but rather that it ought to 
be considerably Jetter. 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON, 
Dure UNIVERSITY. 
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OLD ENGLISH ‘SCRATCHED GLOSSES IN COTTON 
MS. TIBERIUS C. ii. 


This contribution is made as one result of'an examination of 
manuscripts which I have undertaken with the aim of adding 
to the Old English glosses and to Old English lexicography. 
The reason for this lay partly in the fact that for Old English 
glosses there has never been made a comprehensive search of 
manuscripts such as that, for instance, which yielded the five 
volumes of Die althochdeutschen Glossen. Many glosses have 
indeed been published. Thə Brussels Aldhelm MS. 1650 and 
the Boulogne Prudentius MS. 189 alone contain over six thou- 
sand Olc English glosses wLich were early published as journal 
articles. The large glossaries, such as the Corpus and Epinal 
and those in the Wright-Wülcker collection, provide a rich store 
of material. Napier’s Old English Glosses contains a great 
number of more scattered glosses. It does not, however, repre- 
sent an examination of all possible sources. Napier considered 
it a small instalment towards the future Corpus of OE. glosses 
= and in the preface remarkec that, in addition to what had been 
published, there must still be many glosses to be found in Latin 
manuscripts. More recently the recognition of the consider- 
able Olé English content in the Old High German glosses has 
extended the field of search for Old English glosses. The col- 
lection of OHG. glosses by Steinmeyer and Sievers brought to 
the attention of philologists Old English in many scattered 
Continental libraries, and while much has been done in the way 
of bringing together and explaining this material, the work is 


1 Of. especially Leydecker, Über Beziehungen zwischen ahd. und ags. 
Glossen, and Michiels, Über englische Bestandteile altdeutscher Glos- 
senhandschriften. . 
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not finishec. Occasicne] journal articles show that new glosses 
are to be fcand toth in England and on the Continent, and this 
. has also been my experience.? 

In the curse of examining many manuscripts I have come 
upon some losses scratched in the parchment without ink. Na- 
pier has puolished a corsiderable number of such glosses in his 
Old Englis- Glosses and chapter five of that book deals exclu- 
sively with cratched glosses. He has noted that these are some- 
times quite plain, sometimes visible only when the MS. is held 
at a certain angle, and at times quite illegible. Recently a con- 


siderable number of Old High German scratched glosses have 


been publisl ed,’ many from manuscripts from which the inked 
glosses had 5revicusly been collected. Good eyes, a steady gaze, 
and especialy patience are given as requisites for such work. 
In the maruscripts which I heve seen containing scratched 
glosses, if tae parchment is thick and smooth, the letters are 
impressed much as if they were in wax, but if the parchment is 
rough or thn, the point of the writing implement has often 
torn the surface and since it then did not move so evenly the 
letters may be jagged. In the latter case the glosses can be 
readily seen and a strong glass brings out doubtrul letters. The 
former case is deceptive. A page of thick smooth parchment 
which, looked at from one angle, seems to be devoid of glosses 
may, if held et a different angle, show four or five legible ones. 
It is essentiel that the light strike the page at an angle which 
will make ths impressed ietters appear most clearly. Good eye- 
sight is of ecirse a necessity for reading these glosses, but much 
straining of the eyes is avoided oy shifting the manuscript 
until the bes” angle of vision is found. 

In his editon of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History * Plummer has 


2Cf. for ex_mple Förster, Spdtae. Prosper-Glossen in Oambridge, 
Archiv 136, 220; Die altenglische Glossenhandschrift Plantinus 32 
(Antwerpen) und Additional 32246 (London), Anglia 41, 94ff.; 
Craster, The G osses of the (oder Oxoniensis Posterior, Revue Celtique 


40, 135-6; S hlutter, Altenglisch-althochdeutsches cus dem Coden , 


Trevirensis Nc. 40, Anglia 35, 145ff.; Altenglisches aus Leidener 
Handschriften, Anglia 33, 233 ff. The final results of my work I hope 
to publish as a book. l 

8 Bischoff an. Lehmann, Nachtrige zu den althochdeutschen Glossen, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Bd. 52, 
pp. 153 ff. 

“Vol. 1, p. zii. 
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listed the folios from Cotton Tiberius C. ii on which he noticed 
scratched glosses, and this fact is mentioned in Napier's Old 
English Glosses.© Having worked on scratched glosses in manu- 
scripts in Munich, Basel, and St. Gall, I followed this reference 
and found that there were more glosses in this manuscript than 
in any other one that I had szen. In it I have read four hun- 
dred and one glosses. There are traces of about thirty others,’ 
but they are too faint to be read. _ 

In some of the glosses the letters are small and neat but in 
others the letters are large anc at times rather scrawling. They 
are the work of at least two glossators, which appears not only 
from the difference in the writing but also from the fact that 
some words are glossed twice, once above and once on the mar- 
gin. In one or two cases one gloss has been scratched over 
another. It is difficult to dstermine any particular kind of 
hand in the scratched glosses, a fact which prevents any definite 
statement about their date? They show traces of the Kentish 
dialect,? which is not surprising as there is Kenticism in the 
inked glosses in the manuscript. 

Cotton Tiberius C.ii is an eighth-century amen oe 156 
folios in double columns, containing Bede’s Ecclesiastical His- 


5 P. xxxii. 

* Since writing this, I have reac about the same number of scratched 
glosses in the Sedulius section o? the Corpus Christi Cambridge MS. 
173. 

*This does not include a few Latin scratched glosses. 

® Annotations and corrections in ink have been made by a hand 
nearly contemporary with the text and by another hand of the 10th 
century. It is highly probable that these two scribes put in some of 
the seratehed glosses. This is especially likely since in some cases 
where a correction has been made in ink there is also a scratched 
gloss the first letters of which show a trase of ink, as if the glossator, 
having used the writing implement with ink, continued with it to 
scratch in the OE. gloss. I think that none of the glosses are later 
than the tenth century. 

° Tke chiei feature is the use of the e vowel (1) for WS. à: hele 6r, 
were 8r, wete 18r, ungeweran 52r, gebrece 63r, wepnedmonnes 69r, mere 
76v, bel TTv, mere 79r, Sem 94v, erende 95r, wete 110r, lessan 117v, 
eöre 190v, se 130r, weran 133r, weten 187v, (2) for WS. æ: herne 9v, 
ferelde 10r, fegernesse 10v, berdan 78r, soer (in legetscer) 97v, segde 
131r, fegernisse 142v, (3) for WS y (i-umlaut of 8a): heran 9v, (4) 
for WS. y: hemsald 16v. 
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tory. On folios 5r, &4v, 60v, and 124v are late ninth-century 
Old English glosses (in ink) which have bean published by 
Sweet in The Oldest English Texts. Most of the scratched 
glosses are interlinear. Those occurring elsewhere I have re- 
ferred to in the foot-notes. 


bv aduersa togenes 9, 413 et?* rubicundi 7 reades 
opima wealig 1° 9, 16 10, 10 
0r issicio leaxe 10, 4 et ™ purpurei 7 beswes 
et anguilla 6 hela * 10, 10 
10,5 et *! hyiacinctini 7 hmwes 
uituli marini seglas 10, 6 10, 10 
delfines — hronas ** 10, 6 et prassini 7 grenes 10, 10 
et !* ballenae 7 huzlas coccinei coloris hæw- 
10, 6 mengedes hiowes *7 10,12 


1? Pp. 179 f. Publisied again, with the quantity of the vowels 
marked, by Holthausen, Archiv 136, 290-2. 

11 In addition to general discussicn, I have also used the foot-notes 
(1) to discuss glosses not documented in the Bcsworth-Toller Dic- 
tionary and Supplemeni, and the 1931 edition of Halls Dictionary, 
such glosses being designated with an asterisk by the reference number; 
(2) using the sign =, to give a more normal spelling for some glosses; 
(3) using the sign Recd, to give a correct spellinz for some glosses 
evidently miswritten by the scribe. 

12 The numbers at tke right refer to page and line of Plummer’s 
edition, Oxford) 1896. In counting lines I have noi included chapter- 
headings. 

1? In each gloss in sieh. w occurs, this letter is represented in the 
MS. by the Old English runic character for w. 

M In ligature in the MS. 

15 — ele. There are scme other examples of additional initial h 
among these glosses: herne 9v, hæðelan Tlv, hic 8Tr, hellenbogan 128r, 
hincan 199v, hin 138v. Also some with initial A lacking: lide 109v, 
luttran 130v; alga, lutraa l8lr. For other such cases cf. OEG. xxx. 
The loss or addition of initial À is no; distinctly dialectical as it occurs 
in WS., Kent, and Norzh.; cf. Sievers, Grammatik, 3 aufl., p. 111. 

16 Above marini. In the case of a few incomplete glosses I have 
added letters in italics when there is no trace of more in the MS. If 
there is a trace of additional letters in the MS., I have added letters 
in brackets. 

U* Compound of kwe and pp. of mengan, literally purple-mizxed. 
For the interpretation o2 coccineum as a combination of colors cf. 
coccineum brunbasne, OFF. 5125. In combination with a color-word 
mengedes may be interpreted tinged, in which case the gloss is analo- 
gous in formation with brünfüg and readfäh. 


: 
* 
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boreales per plagas confertissimum Ost 


Sura da eastdelas 11,2 wealigoste 14, 29 
6v sibi... uindicarunt to rennianne 73 15, 4 
agrodan 76 11,21 in deditionem in 
magno equore mid onwalde 15,9 
micle brime 11,34 8v distinguenda to del- 
7r petentes gesecende 12,10 ende 16, 20 
ita ub raro Oaete 9r in perniciem  indeaó 17,13 
seldan ?9 12, 27 in proueetum in ða 
expers orlete 1° 13, 7 gescildni&se ?3 17, 14 
ceruorum heorata 13,7 suspicionem resunge 
7v nauibus actuariis 17,16 
enearrum 13, 25 artifici neglegentia 
8r humani femoris mid searacreft[e] 17,17 
monnes Üeoes 14, 18 mentionem gemynd 18,8 
grossae greate 14, 18 9v emulari onhyrgan 18,16 
dephensum arasad 14,20 © penes mid 18, 21 
abdidere adaeglad'?° 14, 22 - ad tugurium to 
obsidib: gislu” 14, 24 Üaem herne ?* 18, 23 
ìn foedus jin were 14,26 aris aet Saem wi- 
inter duas paludes bedum 19, 2 
biteh tu fen 14, 27 ultro mid wilan 19,4 
obtentu fore[fleng- discrimine 6 freced- 
nisse ?1 14, 98 nissum 19,5 


18 Under the Latin. 

1? == orhiete, of. orhiyte expers, BT. and orhlet expers, BT. Sup. 

20* Of. BT. diglian with prefix be and ge. In this and several other 
cases the glossator seems to have added a prefix to make the gloss 


correspond as closely as possible with the Latin. The writing ae I take . 


to be seribal for ea, cf. celare bedeahlian, Kent. Glos. 952 (ZfdA. xxi). 

*1* There is space.for several letters after fore, but nothing visible 
before (f). I take it as a literal translation, fore for ob and fengnisse 
for tentu as if from teneo. fengness occurs in and- and onfengness. 
The glosses sub obtentu under intingan, WW. 482, 31, obtentu gewil- 
nunge, for begeat, OEG. 2698 show a different interpretation of obtentu. 
Here it means a protective skirting (of woods): obtentu insuper 
siluarum munitum. ' 

23 This gloss occurs above a Latin word in which there has been an 
erasure and correction. Edited text: ewpeditionem. In the MS. the 
first % is written above in darker ink and the letter d is doubtful, 
seemingly t corrected in darker ink to d. Above is seratched the Old 
English g.oss, infinitive of regnian and meaning to be put in order, 
referring to the incorrectness of the Latin word probably as originally 
written. 

2 n: glossator has taken prowectum as protectionem. 

* — erne; cf. note to hele, 6r. 


D 
l 
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parere heran 19, 15 18v trementi ^ byfende?" 28,1 
lOr afliceretuı wereged 19, 34 adcelerantur efstende 
meatu ferelde 20,5 . 28,6 
ocius Fi ar&dost 20,14 lor diuortii mislimpes 32,11 
lOv collega gefera 20, 24 187 antestitum frumne 7 
decentissime mid _ 38,9 
Sam geletenestan 20,28 madidus wete — 38, 20 
depietus cafed 20, 29 20v aptum geserepe?®® 44,5 
equoris ernnasse 20, 32 22r coacticium nyd 41,31 
pro insita szecie fore 38> eruti generede? 80,18 
[Sem] zesettan 49v dematura * of . 
megwilitje 20, 33 Seare ripan ?! 105,31 
uenustatis feger- 50r propitiationis milse ** 
nesse 25 20, 33 108, 19 
meatu tgange 21,2 92r infesti des ungeweran ? 
arduo — Lexh[rle 21,5 110, 22 
nutu mæzne 21, 16 56r qua conuenit sua 
referre br ngan 21, 22 hit g— * 119, 13 
opinabatu- hogde 21,23 subrogare under ** 119, 33 
lir perfecto agone 58r uirus ater ?? 123, 25 
Sorhtogere comps 22,4 obolita ® est wes 
12r edax eterde 24, 11 . adilgad 123, 30 
13r conspicum swutul 27,21 conamen ongin 124, 1 
sumptu gefol 27,21 actuali peccato i 
wyfcinde ® 124, 9 
25 Two spaces above, the -mmediate space being taken by preceding 


gloss. 

2° In margin at right. 

27 Under the Dazin. 

28 In bottom margin. 

2° There are treces of ink in the gloss. 

s Taken by glasator as de matura. 

31 In bottom margin. 

3? In left margir. . 

33 — ungebwerer-.. ln che two cases in these glosses where p and w 
might come together (this and awogan, 118v) p is dropped. The char- 
acters for pP anc + are at times so similarly made that one might say 
the w is dropped. But in the character b the non-vertical stroke is 
usually rounded. whereas the character for w is usually written P (as 
in these two gloaszs). 

3* Perhaps gerisred, cf. conuenire gerisnian, WW. 366, 37, 

35 T know of mo JE. equivalent for subrogare to complete this gloss. 

36 In left margir. 

37 Ed. abolita. 

38.m bottom -nsrgin preceded by a reference mark #, Above the 
Latin is scratch2¢ wyf 0. The OE. is not a direct gloss but an inter- 


pretation of the general idea of the passage, which has to do with Adam 


and original sin. 


aaa kennen umm 
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58v atrocitate reetnesse °° 65v progenitoribus * 
N 125, 12 ieldrum 138,1 
articulo ide —. 125,926 maiorum suorum. # 
6lr inparatum on un- his foregengena 138, 2 
waer 4° 128, 4 dicione red 138, 7 
6lv arcendos werganne 129, 27 indicione  inonwald * 
03r reumate dam gebrece *! ; 138, 7 
l 132, 4 sublimatus  hyd*' 138,8 
nimirum butan tweon uotum witede 48 138, 24 
132, 12 68r ueluti sufæj]suæ 139,1 
confluebant 66v inibi bara 139, 28 
tosomne becomon 132, 19 67v supra meminimus 
freto brime 132, 32 ‚ufen msende[n]*? 142, 21 
plagas hleafas*4 132,33 68v de catalogo of getele 
63v arduis vwiperdynü 133,9 145,4 
iugis f singalü 133,9 oboleri5® beon 
propagata adilgade 5: 145, 5 
forpatyddrede ** 134,8 69r uirilis we[p]ned- 
04r inusitato ungewune monnes 145, 22 
184, 13 et °®stramine ÖöÖy- 
n—. . extitit n&sna sadele 53 145, 34 
134, 15 neptem nifte 146, 14 


Read reönesse. 


(Grein, Bibliothek 4, 185a, 12! mid wildeorlice reönesse. 


49 Under the Latin. 


Cf. this passage in the OE. version of the History 


*: Of two different meanings for rheuma the glossator has taken the 


wrong one. 


In the context it means tide. 


Both meanings are given 


in the Epinal Glossary: rema stream, reuma gibrec, p. 22, ed. Sehlutter. 
t Read healfe. The glossator’s carrying the lemma in mind accounts 
for the misplaced | and the unusual masculine ending. 
tt Ablative plural of iugum. The glossator took it as the adjective 


iugis. 


«** Cf. BT. tydran, with prefix á, on, ge and see note to adaeglad, 8r. 
#5 Both gloss and :emma scratched in bottom margin. 
** Both gloss and lemma in top margin. 


+ Past participle of hm. 
gehydne, OEG. 8, 237. 


** Bott gloss and lemma scratched in bottom margin. 


*? [n top margin. 

5? Ed. zboleri. 

5! In margin at left. 
53 In ligature in MS. 


ss The glossator has interpreted stramine rather well. 


Cf. BT. Sup. under heän, and porrectam 


The Bede 


MSS. vary at this point mainly between stramine substrato and stra- 
mine subtracto (cf. Plummer 1, 145, note 5). The oldest MSS., in- 
eluding Cott. Tib. C. ii, support the latter reading. Plummer (2, 154) 


[4 
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69v carro wı=en . 140,19 trabium baema - 159,5 

70r reor - ic Jeema 147, 28 tignorum hrofa® 159,5 

Tlv inclyti. wiri Ses - 76v pedagogos magata °® 
hedelan>* were[s] . 162, 21 

| , 182,5 . (regni) infulas 

712r ad articulam to "^ — eabelnesse 5? 163, 20 
Sem lida 55 153,3 insignis mere 163, 22 

13r ratus est . wes demede 5? eruentes utledende 163, 6 

155,9. . opimo genixsume *? 103,9 

14v temptabantr cunnadan uallatus hemsald * 163, 10 

' 188, 12 Tir incitamento onwece °? 


obsidione. warde 159,2 163, 28 


suggests that -amen is used incorrectly for stragulus in the sense of 
saddle or horg-cioth. The OE. version of the. History renders the 
passage p gebcte of atean and BP bridel of ateah, GW. Bibliothek 
4, 230ab, 4. 

s For initial 7. 2f. note’ tò hele, 6r. 

55 Beneath the Latin. Here as in the case of gebrece 63r, the OE. is 
a correct gloss Sor the lemma taken by itself but not in the context 
where it meane ĉc the point; crescente corporis molestia ad articulum 
subeundae mor-ts compellor. 'The OE. version of the History (GW. 
Bibliothek 4, 992, 2) reads: peos hefignes mines lichoman swide 
weaceÜ b ic eam nyded p zo sceal hrade dead underhnigan. It is 
doubtful if a pLrase to dem “Ge was ever used in speech to convey the 
idea that ad arzeulum here Goes. 

5$ In margin az right. 

57 Refter is £ more usual gloss for tignum but ef. tigillo, 4. tigno, 
hrofe, OEG. 2, IEO 

ss This may >e a corruption of magistras. CThe OE. History has 
magistras 7 lare Zoe pedagogos ao magistros, GW. Bibliothek 4, 273b, 18. 
I think however ibat the glossator meant ‘t as singular and that it is 
for magateau, a compound. of nago, child and péow, servant, formed on 
the analogy of léttéow. Cf. pedagogus lateow, OHG. 5154; pedagogis 
latteow, 3368. Ihe ending of this word varied greatly as may be seen 
by the forms d«cumented uncer lódieów in BT. Among the Kentish 
glosses occurs ladzcu. That a gloss to pedagogus might contain a word 
for child appears from paedagogus cildahyrde, WW. 163, 43. 

59 = wÖelnesse. 

60 === genihtsurse, 

a == embsald, p. p. of embsellan (WS. ynb-). For the initial A cf. 
note to hele, 6r erd. for em instead of emb note emhferte for emdhwerfte, 
Kent. Glos. 271. 

e2* Similar to 2«wece but apoarently from. a nominative singular in n 
is onwaccano, dcoumented cnce in BT., from the Durham Ritual, where 
it translates incw 2 menta. 


4 
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sermonis mydels ®2 163,28 caumate suole 167, 23 


indefessus unwerig 164, 8 negotiis seire 167,32 
amoenum . wynsum °* probatione cunnonga 
184, 13 | 168,4 
nobilissimo aedelran $5 heremiticam ` west- 
164, 18 i enselte,? westenli- 
animo . . nobilior i -cum 73 188, 4 
[gelhogde °° edelra 79r patricio aldermen '* 
164,19  - ' 168, 11 
' - aceussationib: leason 7 in loco in mere 188, 12 
165, 3 eultiore wraslicra 75 
inprobi gemalice . 165,3 ' 168, 22 
Tīv imo nyðernesse 165, 19 attigimus eghen 168, 27 
rogus bel, des beel % notius"? cura’? 168, 28 
' 166, 1 ' cognomine frinomon 
78r potitos gewelgade *? 169, 5 
166, 14 metas  gemearce 169,8 
. torrebant berdan 7° 166, 24 80r dephendit arasede 170,31 
78v glacie constrictum on eoenobiorum munstra 78 
ise fæst ` 167, 20 l 171,12 


= The y for @ in myÜels is perhaps Kentish, ef. Iysson for Iüssen, 
Kent. Glos. 1100. 

For wyn.the MS. has only the runic character, which represents 
either w or wyn, in this case the latter. 

?5 Under the Latin. 

es Read gehigde. The noun is meant but confusion with the verb 
gehogde may have caused the writing o for 1. 

*! — leaswm. Evidently taken by the glossator as false accusations. 
For another ease of departure from usual inflection cf. doman, 86v. 

88 Second gloss in bottom margin. 

*? In bottom margin preceded by jr. 

7° Read berndan. 

*1 Read westensetle. The glossator took his lemma as eremitam. 

184 In lower margin. Here eremiticam is correctly taken as adjective. 
Westensetla is a usual gloss for eremita and eremitica would suggest a 
*westensetlalic, but the glossator probably interpreted the lemma mere 

as solitary. 

78 MS. almen but der is scratched in left margin. 

™ In the group in loco latineaco nominato, the gloss is above the last 
word. I take it as Kentish for mere, cf. in mórum in uicos, BT. under 
mere, 

16 In bottom margin. = wrestlicra, 


76 MS. notius. 
. '" Read cupra. 
18 Above and also in bottom margin. 
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in aequitate inrehtnes 7° 

172,5 
uli yfillicım 172, 6 
ineulearet spyrede 172,11 
ecelesiam fole 172, 28 
reuisere — riosian 174, 24 
uotis willam 175,12 
uiror calam: growines 

hr[eodes] 175,17 

commorari [o]neardan °® 

175, 19 
normam Hisene 175, 31 
adquiesceret geöafede 

178,5 
educatus zfeded 176,8 
possessiuneu is bocland 

118, 25 
suppeteret  g[elsette 

173, 99 
nefaria 5! maanlice 139,16 
secto gehavenre 131,5 
confligens Zeohtende ® 

183, 19 
inquisitionem soocne 

181, 20 
praefatione ^ forespree 

183, 27 
exorsus x ?*? spre- 

cende wes 1&4, 19 


rn 


africam suut ®* 184, 24 
assiam east 184, 25 
obstinationis eorum 
hero anwilnesse 184,28 
Sér abdicare wideuedan 
185,7 
8€v ad . . decreta to 
Üem doman $5 186, 17 
elminatis ssuorben 186, 31 
87r sapuit wiste 187,1 
n deisto hie ne 
ablinno 187, 10 
87v decreta domas 188, 9 
perorante sprecundum *? 
188, 21 
statutis  hatum*?" 189,1 
contione gemote 189,8 
88r parsimoniae neeD- 
nesso 99 190,19 
88v (domus) puideri 
timbran 190, 28 
3implici aanfalde 191,1 
89r sanitiei hera *? 192, 31 


897 sodalem his geferan 193, 17 


90r incedendo gonende °? 
195, 21 
91r sarum medmicel 197,9 
;enorem °t  gerece 198,1 
zizaniam wyod 198, 6 


19 + ig scratched over part of the final stroke of h. The first three 
letters of this gloss are peculiarly written, there being an ornamental 
left-slanting stroke across ths top of the first stroke of each letter. 

8° In bottom margin preeedei by +, The first stroke of the first n is 
high as in h and Las the additional stroxe notieed in in rehtnes, 80v; 
ef. oneardedon for commorar: in this passege in the OE. version, GW. 
Bibliothek 4, 300a, 22. 

81 Ed. nefarie. 

5? MS. Ptende. Ihe runic character for f here represents feoh in 
sound but not in :enss. 

83 This introduces a speech. 

$5 Read sud. 

85 — domum, cf. leason, TTL 

8° In bottom mergin. 

87 In space at right. 

28 In bottom ma-gin preceded by W. == jrea0nesse. 


89 Two spaces ad sve. 


’ Read gongenae, 


9 MS. tenoriim. 
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91v reliquias lafe ® 198, 15 tonitrua Öunur 210, 25 
gerulos rendwricon ?3 fixa?? mente faeste 
188, 20 mode 210, 27 
eius hire 198, 23 terrigenas eordbendes 1"? 
inptiet dzle 198, 28 211,1 
coaceruet gehmpie ®* 985v examen | suearm !?! 214,5 
198, 29 90r cogit (coneilium) 
siue optimatib: gesomnede 214, 20 
galdrmonnum ®% 199,14 99v contentus Soncful 216,4 
9dr accitum  geladadne ** eredite des het[enan]?*? 
202, 11 216, 4 
94v pontifici papan 202,17 100r conubium hemid 217,1 
eiliciae " ealonde 202, 24 incestum unclaenes 217,1 
obid fordon 202, 31 matrimonio to hemds-1% 
quo indem 203, 5 217,4 
per terram londferd[e] 102v mutauit wrixlade 223,9 
203,11 102v decocta glelsoden 223,13 
maior domus aldermon careret Öolade 223, 15 
203,15 103r excerpsimus we 
95r ad adducendum to atuccedan 1° 224,17 
gefeccenne 203,26 104r sarcofagum  ðrug 226, 32 
suspicabatur weende palmi folme 227,1 
l 203, 32 dolantes heawende 227, 2 
legationem erende 203, 33 digitorum fingra 227,3 
97v corusci legetscer °% ceruical pylwere 7° 
210, 24 227, 14 


#2 In top margin. 

08 — @rendwrecan. 

** Gehepie for geheapie perheps owes its vocalism to the fact that the 
glossator had just written dele. 

95 — ge aldormonnum. 

?? In bottom margin. 

°T Apparently taken by glossator as sicilia. 

°° The ending scer I take to be metathesis of reso; cf. ligetreso and 
ligresc, BT. 


ee MS. i 

100 — eor buendas. 

19: Under the Latin, 

102 — Jes hatenan; cf. credite Sa bebodenan: WW. 533, 12. 

19$ Probably to hemdscipe, 

104* Preterite of atwiccian, ci. BT. twiccian carpere and note to adae- 
glad, 8r. 

195 Cf. cerwical pylewer, OHG., 56, 16 and note; also Napier’s etymol- 
ogy of pillow in Mod. Lang. Quarterly for 1897, p. 52. He has cited a 
12th cent. pulewar and a 15th cent. peloware and considered the ending 
wer to be ON. uer a cover. Beside OE. pyle there existed also pylu 
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104v fedaret afyldet®e 228,10 116r exponebant reehtan 


105v emulari. onhyrgan *7 260, 20 
231, 6 negotio dy bibode 113 
inedia festenne 231, 16 2060, 23 
aruis  wongum 9? 231,20 1187 eucharistiam husul 14 
annus wesmum 231,20 i 261, 33 
106r peritia gelsrednisze 1% praeseius foregewis *!5 
231, 28 tod 202, 19 
amplitudinis braedu 117r aduertere*** ongeotan 
i 232,11 262, 26 
fundae ` lidran 232, 12 iransigeret oferleorde 
107r bini aestus tuegan MEN 263, 6 
s[®s] 238, 17 artioris hardran 268,7 
ultra hostium 119 obuenerat gelomp 263,8 
ofer Sone muðan 238,19 eius commisso his 
exordium est ws gefremenisse*** 263,17 
lidene 211 236, 4 poccupando ~forecu- 
108v contagiis bismitnisse l meme 18  ^*' 263, 19 
242,12  117y descripta ascrife- 
109r amita fabu 243, 28 num 119 263, 34 
109v operculo dy lida 113 245,4 (aedifieia) pupliea 
110r tumorem suile 245, 160 uel priuata oa 
humor wete 245, 17 ` heahan ge. da les- 
san 179 264, 21 


(OEG. 29, 4) and, as Napier has stated, very probably genitive and 
dative forms pylwes and pulwe, From pytw and *pylwe, forms in r such 
as pylwer may have arisen by analogy with two OE. words for pillow 
which end in r, re: boister and UNO: 

19? In space at right. 

197 Under the Latin. 

199 Above annus. Gloss to gnus is in space at left. 

19 In space at right. 

110 Ed, ostium. 

112 In bottom margin with arrow scratched to line containing lemma, 
which the glossator evidently mistook for exortum eat, 

12 — hide; cf. note to hele, Or. 

112 Suscepto negotio refers ta an urgent demand that has been made, . 
hence bibode. : : 

11 In bottom margin. 

115% [n bottom margin. Cf. prescius jorewis, Ww. 464, 31. 


119 MS, aüferkere: 

117 — gefremednisse; cf. commissum gefremed, WW. 364, 32. 

118 Read forecumende, 

119* Of, BT. sorifan with prefix for, ge. See note to adaeglad, Sr. The 
analogous awritan is dceumented in BT. 

120 In the OE. History this pamage reads ge ba maran ge pa metran, 
GW, Bibliothek 4, 498a, 10. 


j 


li8r in commessationum 
in oferwesnesse !?! 265,14 
texendis wefendum 265,18 
suistatus hera hadas 


265, 20 


muliatii?? slegene 265,34 
118v luerent awogan**5 266, 24 
119v profanabant aidladon 

269,18 
fylacteria , lyfesne 269, 21 


120r ad eius imperium to 
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192r foedere fird 1% 274, 10 
obtutib: | »gü'* 274,22 
sodalis gedoftan 274,27 
122v atq: pomorü gofata !** 
Í 276,3 
123v uix tandem beh 
unedelice 147 278,11 
innitens wreethende 
278, 14 
artus leomo 218, 26 
sustentans wreethende 
278, 26 


his bibode 
acrusticitate 6 mid 
ungelsrednisse 270,7 


269, 29 


124r probante gebetende 279, 12 
pigmentorum wyria 


ebdomede wican 270,10 279, 26 
120v et simplici oratione fomentis bedenum ??® 
ond mid anfal[da]n 279,27 
[tr]umnisse 271,7 abseidendum to . 
tellus folde 271, 22 nsidenne 19 279,27 
uene eöre 271,93 124v fefellit gelehag 13° 
191v opem frofre 273, 23 280, 24 


131* T'he glossator seems not to have noticed that iw governs a follow- 
ing cubilia and that commessationum is genitive. Cf. comesationibus 
oferetum, Kent. Glos. 888; commessatores 1. wesar oppe eteras, Kent. 
Glos, 1044 where Zupitza compares ealowösa and remarks wésa scheint 
sioh zu wis liquor zu verhalten wie zb. mgrÜra zu morÜor. An adjectival 
form wése is documented once in BT. 1210: onuppan Jám sý gedón 
weta, Set ht bearle wel wése beön. From this with suffix a the noun of 
agency wésa and with suffix ness the abstract noun wésness would be 
grammatically normal developments. In semantics Mod. Eng. soaked 
and a soak are comparable. The formation of oferwesnesse, in which 
the prefix seems excessive, may likely have been influenced by oferet. 
In the OE. History comessationwm is rendered by ofereta and ofermettas, 
GW. Bibliothek 4, 50lab, 1. 

122 Taken by glossator as mulcati. 

188 .— abwogan, See note to ungeweran 52r.  Luerent here means 
suffered but the glossator has taken it as from luo I wash. 

22 In margin at right. 

19$ — eng gium. 

186 — ge ofata. 

14 In bottom margin. Tandem was perhaps taken as tamen. 

128 This passage in the OE, History reads mid bebenum, GW. Biblio- 
thek 4, 515a, 9. Aside from these two citations the word is documented 
with stem-ending ng, beöung, English beathing. Hall’s Dictionary, 3d 
edition, gives beden == bedung. 

199 Read to snidenne. 

130 —— geleah. 
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126r educatus est wes 129r exptus si ic wes 
` gelered 731 231, 12 onfunden 289, 12 
neq: remigio ne ĝa mortis dea[des] 289, 13 
gerodor -92 281, 19 et %amplam Öbradne 
conamine  tolene*** 282,3 289, 19 
fragore Oy gebrece 282,8 laici laede men 289, 21 
126v tumida da adundnan 199v contendere flitan 290,7 
282, 13 cespite tenui Synre 
secundi da gesyngan 1t iyrf 290, 15 
282, 15 pollici ðuman 290, 20 
intercapedo first 282,21 reuiuesco ic wes ednew 
nemore raro mic 290, 25 
bearwum medmielum uomebam iespau 290, 26 
283,7 scrupulo hincan 291,11 
127r et*** scabiem 6 hreole 130r emicranii dere 
283, 24 habudpannan*** 291,24 
ac furfures 6 scyrf 283, 24 uitali... unda 
de mento bi ösre cyne 139 mid dy liiflican se 291, 28 
284,1 130v fixa fest 203, 3 
127v etreuma  on[d]floc 285, 28 exuuias  wælreaf 293,8 
opido suiöe 285, 30 proceres aldormen 293,8 
128r nihil prorsus in cu- | moenia  wszllas 293, 8 
bito flexionis stid æ lares fyr 293, 8 
in hellenbogan *** 286,5 liquit  lefde 293, 10 
128v carere Öolian 287,25 meras ða Iuttran 1° 
eonualescas truma 288, 17 293, 12 


181 MS. bogelered. 

132* This seems to be a collective noun meaning the oars, formed from 
rofor with collective prefix ge, analogous to gebrodor compared with 
brodor. Aplustra geroeörc, WW. 6, 14 and aplustra gerepro, 357, 15 
show a different vocalism, 

188 The ending ne of the gloss is by at-raction from conamine. 

184 Read gesyndigan, In the OE. History secundi is translated gesun- 
dige, gesyndge, GW. Biblioth2k 4, 553a, 13. 

155 Tn ligature in MS. 

130 (ne is so faint in the manuscript that the reading is uncertain. 

187 Tn the MS. there is no division between the four OE, words. œ =q, 
adverb expressing the emphasis of the Lat. prorsus. Cf, the various 
meanings under é in BT. Sup. For initial h in hellenbogan see note to 
hele, Or. , 

188 In ligature in MS. 

13? Hmicranit is less correctly rendered in the OE. History: he pa 
tolysdan gepeodnesse minre heafudwunde gesette 7 wride, GW. Biblio- 
thek 4, 5818, 7, for the Latin dissolulam mihi emicranü iuncturam 
componere atque alligare. 

Sod == hluttran. See note to hele, Or. 


131r 


132r 


132v 


133r 


&plendifieumq: iubar 
Sone scinendan leoman 


293, 13 
fuit glide 14 293, 14 
rediniue [8]es - 
edeuican 1*1 293, 15 
rabiem rifnisse 142 293,16 
suppremo of Sem 
yfemestan 293, 23 
freta brimas 293, 24 
sociabilis gedeodlie 293, 27 
sceptrorum  onwalda ` 
293, 29 
hic sacer Des alga 143 
295. 9 
- pelasga &grecisce 295,10 
disseruit segde 295, 12 
limpida da lutran +4 
295, 12 
scandens stigende 295, 16 
idoneis gehyydum 296, 24 
aratra  syth 297, 32 
tramitem stige 298, 1 
citeriorem fresiam 
norð fresan 299, 8 
uilici gerefan 299, 27 


suspecti sunt habiti 
weran onmunenne 148 
300, 11 


130r 


180v 


137v 








305, 13 
baratri Öxsseades 305,33 
cerno icsceawede 305, 33 
cum fumc midrece 306,1 
flammiuoma speowende 
306, 23 
putidum ful 306, 25 
angebant nerwad 306, 26 
forcipib: tongan 306, 26 
quid aweht 306, 31 
exemtum Öweg alae[d] 
307, 7 
flagrantia blaete[sunge] 
307, 16 
uernantium growinra 146 
307, 17 
floseulorum blostmana 
307, 17 
eonuenticula 
gesomnunge 307, 23 
flagrantia blf{etjesunge 
307, 32 
rebar | demende** 307,34 
horrenda fræce 148 308,11 
uda atq: algida da i 


wetan 6 da caldan 310,18 
austeriora reðran 310,30 


mI A deviation from the normal spacing of the Latin lines left a 


vacant spot into which were crowded two glosses: glided@sedan. The 
adjective edewie is documented once in BT. Sup., edewieum rediuiwis. 

43* Noun formation from adjective rif rapacious. BT. Sup. cites forms 
such as hrifra and rifista under hrífe(?) and compares gehrifnien. But ` 
the initial k is probably secondary. Falk-Torp (2, 905) are inclined to 
take ags. rif gewaltig, anord., rifr heftig as cognate with riue (reissen) 
and hence to IE. root reip. Walde-Pokorny (2, 345) give ags. rif, anord. 
rifr under IE. root rei (reip) but give gehrifnian under IE. sqer, ger, 2, 


586. 


3143 == halga. See note to hele, 6r. 


144 — hlutran. 

145 The glossator has taken suspecti as respected, but it here means 
mistrusted. 

346 Read growendra. 

147 At the right. 

148 Above rigidis. Read freene. 
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138r ne exprobrarent sibi e regione onefn*® 318,5 
Sy les heo hine ^ ad eurum on Sa 
abetigen 149 311, 19 sudeasthalfe 15° 318,6 
enormis unmfaetJre 75° ferramentorum 
312, 14 Sera tola 318, 10 
188v et 11 in cumulum | 6 l4lr uitib: wvngeardum 
hin heapunga $12, 23 318, 26 
obnubilauit ofer- olivis !*9  elebeamum 
mistede 153 £13, 18 318, 26 
138r uelsaltim oððe procella storm ^ -319, 11 
ange Sing 153 €14,27  1l4lv metropolis  aldorburh: 
protomartyr se aerista | 319, 15 
y 314, 29 dolatis gesmeðedre 319, 19 
` 140r gnarus ungewis7* 310,27 uilioris  yflieran ` 319,20 
140v uallibus +"  wallum 317,11 haut longe noht feor 
humili medmicle 317,12 319, 21 
muro  walle 317, 12 truncus stofn 319, 27 
semiantrum seref 317,13 opusculis — geweorces 
. infra  bineban 55 317,28 319, 98 
interim sume Örage 157 142v uenustatis ^ fegernisse 
317, 30 322, 8 
rotunda seonewall 318,1 repedantes  feDende 322, 25 


49* Documented without tae prefx, beteön, BT. 94. See note to adae- 
glad, 8r. The verb here preserves its Class I conjugation and has not 
fallen in with téow to draw. 

159? Under the Latin. 

151 In ligature. 

152* Documented without prefix, mistien, BT. 692. 

_ 15? For this adverbial use of enge Sing see quo quo modo aengepinga, 
Corp. Glos, 100, 75 (ed. Hessels) ; quoquomodo aengi binga, Ep. Glos. 
p. 21 (ed. Schluttar) and NZD. 3 under anything. 

154 Evidently the glossator was thinking of ignarus. 

165 Taken by elossator as ii from uallum. 


18 MS, bindan. 

167 Of. interim prage, WW. 20, 30 ard for a similar adverbial con- 
struction, partim sumedasli, Ep. Glos. p. 18 (ed. Schlutter). 

158 M regione is used adverbially meaning in a direct line, directly: 
introitus per trea e regione porietes haber. NED, cites anent adverbially 
only as opposite bat the idea of in a direct line appears once in a dia- 
lectical prepositional use: A cricket-bal in a line with the wicket is. 
anent it, Al under anent. 

159% The lack of inflectional ending in the first part shows this to be a 
compound; cf. supedstende, s&phealf, BT. 939. 


$ 
169 MS, olibis. 
261 Beneath the Latin. 


* 


OLD ENGLISH SCRATCHED GLOSSHES. 321 
l43r animaduertit ongeat 146r rutilo.. auro reade 

323, 11 golde 330, 17 

auunculi 19? eames 323, 23 periclis frecennessum 
143v maturitate rilpjnisse 330, 25 

324,5 146v multifario monig- 

144v fauonio westerne wind heoulics 183 331, 17 

326, 12 bibliothecam bochul[s] 
145r stupor fyrhtu 328, 1 : 331, 25 


In a blank space at the end of book three and also in one at 
the end of book four where ere some of the glosses published by 
Sweet in OET. there are a few rather corrupt scratched 


glosses. © | 
93v foticompos 1°% wilful 1e? 


u 
163 MS. abunculi, 


193 MS. monigheoulie. == monigheowlice, analogous to monigfealdlic; cf. 
[meni]hi:van multiformem, Svp. under manighiwe(?). 

164 The remark in OET. p. 179 that these glosses (i. e. the inked ones) 
are written in the blank spaces at the end of each book is hardly 
correct as there are no inked glosses at the ends of books 1, 2, 3, and 5. 
Those on 5r, 34v and 60v (present foliation) are in spaces at the ends 
of tables of chapters preceding books 1, 2, and 3, and only those on 
124v com2 at the end of a boox. 

155 Zupitza has noted (ZfdA. $1, 28) that the Latin words of the inked 
glosses waich Sweet published "rom this MS. are to be found in Bede's 
History _, 10-22. The source of these scratched glosses is somewhat 
doubtful, as these seven words might be found in the works of various 
. pertinent Latin writers. Besides cum, which could probably be found 
anywhere, in Bede's History oceur wort compos (Plummer 302, 3); 
proprie, 235, 8 and elsewhere; gerulis, 198, 13; ruderibus, 211, 13. The 
forms flayitai and protemnentes do not occur in Bede’s History. Flagi- 
tat occurs in Aldhelm’s De Laudibus Virginitatis (Giles, 69, 35 and 79, 
9) and bere too occurs a word for which I believe the glossator wrote 
protemnentes, namely portendentes in the context ruinam et regalis 
monarchiae discrimen portendentes, 22, 16. The great number of OE. 
glosses to this work of Aldhelm makes it a likely source. 

«195 Real uoti compos. 

197* BT. has only theadverbial form wilfullice and NED. gives wilful 
as not recorded in OE. Judging from the lemma, wilful here has a 
meaning with which none of tkose given in NED. quite agrees. Here it 
means full of one’s will in the sense of satisfied, having attained one's 
desire. Uf. uoti compos wilfegen, WW. 502, 35; uoti compos wiltipe, 
OEG. 2219; uoti compotibus pibum, OHG. 809. As in several cases in 
the MS. the glossator has misunderstood his lemma, it seems probable 
that he did not quite understand it here. 


2 . 
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proprie!® sundra cum ë [m] imn 
flagitat dazed 169 gerulis  ierendwrif 171 
124v protemnenzes !**. ruderib: myxsennum %72 


fordseliLiogand’e] 779 
HERBERT MERITT. 


198 pro in ligature in MS. 

19? Read baedep. 

17?* Read forÜtealohicgande. Above ae are two small marks which 
may be meant as a correction to ea. BT. gives one documentation of 
the simplex with. the meaning intending evil: bealohyogendra, Beowulf 
2565. 

1 The MS. reads: cumidiisierendwrif and beneath this is gerulis. 
Ierendwrif is prokably a corruption of erendwricon, glossing gerulis. and 
the first five letters are probakly for cum mid, The following lis I take 
to be the ending of gerulis, es if the glossator had written only lia at 
first and had put the whole word below. . 

, W2MS. myzsennum. The s above, which in glosses in Continental 
MSS. often signifes saxcnice, ^s here surely part of the word. 


* 


VERGILS USE OF INTEREA, A STUDY OF THE 
TREATMENT OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 
EVENTS IN ROMAN EPIC. 


Lhe attempt to determine with what meanings and in what 
manner Vergil uses interea is more than a study in lexicography. 
An understanding of the poet’s frequent use of this word? will 
throw ight on his methods of representing in language actions 
that have taken place in time and space, a subject which has 
received no separate treatment and has been noticed only in pass- 
ing by the commentators and by those who, like Heinze, Cartault, 
Prescott and Rand, have discussed Vergil’s technique as a poet? 

Using its commonly accepted meaning, derived from its ety- 
 mology, from its use by other writers, and from a comparison of 
its use with words of a similar meaning, as a norm, a careful 
examination has been made of each passage in which interea 
occurs in Vergils works including the Appendix Vergihana. 
While the conclusions of this study rest upon an investigation of 
the use of interea in each cf its occurrences it will obviously be 
impossible to present moze than one or two representative 
passages illustrating the distinctive meanings of the word, and 
these will be drawn from the Aeneid. 

It should be remembered, at the very outset, that a word 
usually expresses all of its meaning each time it is used but 
that one or more phases of its meaning are suppressed while one 
is prominent. For the puzposes of this study its predominant 
meaning will determine its classification. We must not, more- 
over, expect to find the everts that Vergil has occasion to express 


1The number of occurrences of interea as given by Merguet, Leaicon 
zu Vergilius and Wetmore, Index Verborum Vergilianus are: Aeneid, 
56; Helogues, 2; Georgics, 11; Minor Works (Ciris, Moretum, Lydia), 
5; total 74. The distribution by books in the Aeneid is as follows: 


Book I 5 Back V 4 BookIX 5 
* TI 4 © VI 3 “ X Il 
* IIl 4 “ VII 1 “ XI 6 
“ TV 4 * VII 3 “ RII 6 


? R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik. (Leipzig, 1915.) 

A. Cartault, L’Art de Virgile dans l'Énéide, (Paris, 1926.) 

.H, W. Prescott, The Development of Virgils Art, (Chicago, 1927.) 
E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Vergil. (Cambridge, Mass., 1931.) 
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in a temporal setting defined and limited with mathematical 
precision. Contempcreneity is vo Vergil a far less momentous 
conception than it is to the astronomer or even to his modern 
co-professionalist in the story-telling field, the writer of detective 
fietion, and althaugh the events that he narrates must perforce 
occur in à definite time sequence the author may purposely indi- 
cate temporal relationships in a manner more or less vague. 
Roughly speaking both interea and interim denote that cer- 
tain actions are contemporaneous with certain other actions and 
since the time of Plautus have been correlative in meaning with 
dum. Both words ere compounded with the preposition inter, 
interim with im, an old accusative singular case form of id, and 
interea very probably with the neuter accusative plural of the 


same word. From this circumstance interea is interpreted to 


refer to an action of some duration while interim is explained to 
denote a momentary action, both taxing place in a space of time 
expressed by the prepositicn inter, “in the midst of ”.* __ 

Interea, then, comprises a number of events and connects them 
with one that is more or “ess correlative with all. It signifies 
“while all these things dre doing”, dum haec geruntur. Strictly 
speaking interim does not refer to a number of events but to 
one event longer in duratian than the correlative which it meas- 
ures. Both interea and interim denote a limited period of time; 
the former refers to an act:on that continues throughout & large 
part or the whole of the interval, the latter to one that takes 
place only while ihe interval lasts but is not coextensive. Says 
Doederlein, “ They have the sarne relation to each other as a 
point of time to a space of time." 5 

The distinction between the meanings of these two words is 
not always carefully observed.. Plautus uses interim more fre- 
quently than interec.® Bus. while interea is usually confined to 
refer to action continuing during the time indicated, interim 


* Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, p. 742. 

* Wackernagel, Vorlesungen über Eyniaz, p. 205; of. Walde, s.v. in- 
terim, Doederlein-Arncld, Hanibook of Latin Synonyms, 8. v. interea. 

5 John Hill, The Synonyms of the Latin Language, s. v. interea and 
interim. Doederlein-Arnold, Handbook of Latin Synonyms, p. 205." Of. 
Walde, s.v. interim. 

° Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, shows interea used 28 times and interim 
34 times. 
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sometimes usurps the meaning of interea in addition to its own 
narrower meaning. In Cicero we find the very reverse taking 
place. Interea is used much more freely thar interim and some- 
times expresses the idea properly denoted by the latter.’ 

In addition to its predominantly temporal zonnotation, interea 
like English “meanwhile” developed a concessive adversative 
meaning of “ nevertheless ?, * notwithstanding ". This meaning 
of interea seems to be rare if not altogether lacking in Plautus 
and occurs in Cicero but usually in connection with its primary 
temporal significance.? 

Vergil is found to use interea in six distinct ways. 


I. Interea Used with its Normal Meaning. 


Most numerous, as might be expected, are the cases in which 
interea is used in its proper sense to represent an action -con- 
tinuing for some time loosely coextensive with a number of 
events that serve to mark out an interval. 

Interea in the opening line of Book X of the Aeneid will 
illustrate this.usage and at the same time present an opportunity 
to skow the diversity of opinion among commentators regarding 
the interpretation of this word. In Heyne’s opinion it here has 
its primary meaning, cum haec geruntur. He feels that the 
council of the gods took place in the evening of the day which 
may be thought to close with Book IX and takes the night men- 
tioned in Book X 147, 215, 216 as the night following that 
evening. Forbiger, Conington, Sidgwick, Heinze, and Cartault 
hold that the council took place in the morning but are not 
agreed as to which morning nor as to the events contemporaneous 
with the council? Heinze and Sidgwick feel that interea is to be 
understood as loosely rssumptive of the thread of the story after 
a pause. Conington tainks that it is used vaguely as in XI 1 
- bus holds that verses 118 to 146 contain a brief description of a 


* Merguet, Lexicon zu den Reden, Lexicon zu den Schriften, Lexicon 
zu den philosophischen Schriften, gives a total of 62 uses of interea and 
13 of interim. Close discrimination would have demanded interim in 
th» following passages selected at random from a much larger number, 
Cis. in Cat. 3, 8; pro C. Rab. Post. 4; in Verr. 4, 32. 

* Krebs, Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, p. 611. 

? Heyne, Forbiger, Conington, Sidgwick, Cartault ad loc. Heinze, p. 
387. 
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whole day’s battle, “ during which, or during part of which, the 
gods are sitting in council.” With this conception Heinze agrees, 
arguing that Turnus’ rescue from the Trojan camp (IX 816- 
818) could not have cccurred on the same day on which 
Jupiter made the statement, quae cuique est fortuna hodie nulia 
discrimine habebo X 10%. In Heinze’s conception hodie here 


represents a new day, the day following Turnus’ reszue as is also ` 


indicated, says Heinze, by line 148, pulsi pristina Turni gloria 
which implies that since Turnus’ aristeia a night has passed by. 
Forbiger interprets interea as a broad igitur and thinks that it 
Indicates that the council of the gods occurred after the events 
cf Book IX and before the events described in lines 118 to 146 
in Book X. 

But there is no cogent zeeson why we need interpret X 1 as 
' Servius does to indicate the opening of a new day. All that the 
line says is that the palace of Olympian Zeus lies open. Panditur 
ray: equally well ae state or OO Mon; “lies open”, 
at express an action, “is thrown open” and if interea 
has any of its proper meaning must express the former 
idea. It is true that in the [lad Book VIII and in the Odyssey 
Book V the councils of the gods took place at daybreak. On the 
otaer hand in the Iliad Book IV and in the Odyssey Book I 
there is no indication of the zime at which the councils of the 
gods convened. The interpretation of X. 1f. to incicate that 
the council convened at daybreak or early in the new day has 
led. to the altogether gratuitous assumption.that a night inter- 


venes between the later events described in Book IX and those: 


of verses 118 to 146 in Book X. It seems clear that’ Vergil 


meant the reader to understand that the convocation of the gods - 


took place in the cay and not in the night as Heyne under- 
stards, since nowhere in the Homerie or Vergilian epies do we 
find a council of the gods occurring in the night. In the night 
the doors of Olympus are closed. Cf. I 374 clauso Olympo. In 
the Iliad Book IV the council of the gods takes place after the 
occurrence of several events, the duel cf Paris and Menelaus and 
the incidents attendant thereon—the search’ of Menelaus for 
Paris and the proclamation of Agamemnon on the outcome of 
the duel. It is not necessary to think that since sufficient events 
have happened after the mention of the opening of the day in 

IX 489 to call for the coming of night, a night must perforce 


3 


Goa 
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have intervened. Number of lines is no measure of the passage 
of time. | 

That interea here must be interpreted to mean that the council 
of the, gods took place while the Rutulians are storming the 
camp of the Trojans, late in the day whose opening is mentioned. 
in Book IX 459, is shown by the fact that Venus while pleading 
her case refers to the attacks of the Rutulians as a present event 
which the gods may witness even as she speaks and more con- 
vincingly still by line 118 interea Rutuli portis circum omnibus 
instant where interea clearly indicates that at the close of the 
council the Rutulians are still besetting the Trojan camp even 
as they were before and during the convening of the council. 
Jupiter’s use of hodie in X 107 is as appropriate late in the day 
as it would be at daybreak since the contest has come to no 
decision as yet, and pulsi pristina Turni gloria would very prop- 
erly refer at the close of a long day's fighting to Turnus’ prowess 
earlier in the day. Generally speaking Vergil represents the 
occurrence of celestial evenzs during a pause in terrestrial action 
(cf. Aen. 1 124), but here he effectively pictures the gods delib- 
erating on the outcome of a struggle even while it is taking place. 
If this interpretation is correct, Book X of the Aeneid was 
written after Book IX even as the interea of Book V 1 clearly 
indicates that Book IV, as we now have it, was already composed 
when Vergil wrote the opening verse of Book V. 


II. Interea in the Phrase, Nec Minus Interea. 


In seven passages interea occurs in the phrase, nec minus 
interea. It seems to be a stock formula of transition in which 
the adversative connotation of interea is felt while the idea of 
contemporaneity is largely suppressed or.felt in a more or less 
loose fashion. 

Aen, 1633, nec minus interea sociis ad litora (Dido) mittit 
viginti tauros. In this passage interea does not convey the idea 
of contemporary, but rather of simultaneous action. It is a varia- 
tion of the simul twice used in the two preceding lines. The 
nec minus with the.interea expresses the thought that Dido’s 
care was no less to provide for the men of Aeneas than for Aeneas 
himseli. “ At the same time she is no less careful to send” 
would express the meaning in English. 

Aen. ViII572, nec minus interea extremam Saturma bello 
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imponit regina manum. Interea expresses transition from 
Allecto’s work tc Juno’s activity. Cartault is certainly wrong 
in interpreting, “during and in spite of Allecto’s good begin- 
ning ”, for the Fury's efforts ceased (deserit Hesperiam et caeli 
conversa per auras, line 543 and quis condita Erinys, invisum 
numen, lines 570 and 571) before Juno begins. “ No less, too, 
does Juno on her part.” 

Aen. XII107, nec minus interea maternis saevus in armis 
Aeneas acuit Martem. In a manner precisely similar to VI 212, 
the poet gives us first a picture of Turnus, unmoved by Amata’s 
prayers to refrain from single combat with Aeneas, preparing 
for a duel; then a shorter description of Aeneas engaged in 
similar preparations. “ On his part Aeneas likewise...” renders 
the idea here. Of course one can, as does Cartault, say that 
interea here refers to the “last moments which precede the 
dawn". Logically that is correct since every event is of necessity 
cast in a temporal setting but here the word does more than that. 
It serves to mark the cortrast between the two principal figures 
in the combat.” 


III. Interea Used to Express a Transition, as a Resumptive 
Word, “ ein lose verknüpfendes Nun.” 


Closely allied to the use of interea in the phrase, nec minus in- 
terea, is a use of the word which we find occurring frequently 
in Vergil. Sometimes interea is clearly emasculated in mean- 
ing and expresses nothing more than, * now, moreover, and then, 
likewise, presently, etc.” In an indirect and passive fashion it 
carries with it the connctation of the passage of time, but in 


actual meaning expresses but little more than a vague resump- - 


tive idea, “ein lose verknürfendes nun," as Heinze describes it. 
The clear attestation thet interea is sometimes used with no 
thought of contemporaneisy must give the student of Vergil 
pause before attempting to interpret every occurrence of the 
word in that sense. 

The action expressed by the verb iubebat in Aeneid III 472, 
interea, classem, velis aptare iubebat Anchises is in its very nature 
a momentary action and hence interea cannot here be used in 


1° Other occurrences af interea in this sense are found in Aen. VI 212; 


Georg. 11429; III311; III36T. 
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its strict sense to refer to actions ccntinuing contemporaneously. 
Interim does not seem to be suggested since there is no marked . 
interval of time indicated in which Anchises command to set 
sail is given. The poet is here merking the sequence of events 
after (posiquam, 463) Helenus prophecy. He has just told 
of the gifts that were next (dehinc, 464) given. Interea in 472 
marks a point of time when a new action is initiated while also 
suggesting the passage of time ‘which may explain Vergil’s 
choice of this word rather than the 2olorless deinde or tum. Our 
English word, “anon”, presents a certain similarity to interea 
here. Etymologically it meant “al once”, “ immediately ” but 
like Latin tam it was used also to express the idea “ presently ”. 
The blending of these meanings in one word gives an effect 
similar to that felt in the word interea here. 

Another clear example of interza used purely in the sense 
“now” is Aeneid XI 1 Oceanum. interea surgens Aurora. In 
IV 129 where the same line is fourd, interea is justified, for the 
conversation of Juno and Venus takes place at night. Here, 
however, we cannot assume that the fighting described in the 
latter part of Book X took place during the last hours of dark- 
ness and that dawn broke during that period, not only because 
fighting customarily ceased at dusk but also because the assump- 
tion is inconsistent with the narreétive itself. To mention one 
of a number of possible objections. Aeneas could not have been 
moved by the look on the face of tae dying Lausus in the- dusk, 
line 821. Hence interea here canrot be used as evidence in an 
argument regarding the sequence of composition of Books IX 
and X. Cartault’s suggestion that interea relates “to those 
verses which Vergil proposed to edd in which he would have 
indicated that once the battle was over, the victors passed the 
night on the field of battle” is altogether gratuitous. Granted 
that Vergil has suppressed some details of the narrative here, 
as unquestionably he often does, it is nevertheless not necessary 
to relate interea to such events. The word here as frequently 
simply means “now”. 

Aen, VI 708, interea videt Aeneas in valle reducta, secluswm 
nemus. Because of the difficulty of interpreting interea in its 
normal meaning, and because of the general similarity of the 
two sections, Cartault holds that lires 679-702 and lines 703-723 
were written separately as alternazive drafts of the same inci- 
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dent, and are not in agreement. As to the first objection he is 
unquestionably right. Aeneas certainly does not see the grove 
of Lethe while he is trying to embrace his father. The action of 
seeing the grove was not a continıous but a momentary action 
(cf. 710 visu subito). The seconc objection, it seems to me, is 
less valid. The twc passages hardly say the same thing. Except 
for the fact that in 703 in valle reducta corresponds to penitus 
convalle virenti of 579, and that the picture of a large number 
of disembodied spirits is given in both passages there is no repe- 
tition. And these repetitions reveal, I think, an artistry 
analogous to that which Homer often employs when he repeats ` 
the former of two pictures in summary form before proceeding 
to the second. The phrases penitus convalle virenti and in valle 
reducta give us no definite statement regarding the relative posi- 
tions of Anch:ses at the time he saw his son and of the Lethean 
grove where the shedes dwell. It seems most natural to assume 
that the same velley is meant in each case and that Anchises" 
stands between the spirits and his approaching son. Hence 
Aeneas first meess Anchis2s and after the interview his atten- 
tion is attracted to the grove, the river Lethe and the spirits. 
The interea is here resumptive, bringing back the reader’s atten- 
tion from Anchises to the shades. By repeating the outstanding 
descriptive phrases, the poet in effect says,“ And now in this 
valley, the valley which I described but a moment ago, Aeneas . 
sees. . . .” Iiis by such devices that the artistic unity of the 
narrative is preserved. 


IV. Interea Used with the Sense of Interim. 

Although Vargil nowhere in his writings makes use of interim, 
interea is nine times émplcyed to approximate the proper mean- 
ing of interim which, as we noted, refers to a more or less 
momentary action cccurring within an indicated period." The 
absence of interin in Vergil is with most likelihood to be ex- 
plained on metrical grounds since interim is not found in the 
hexameters of Ennius, Lucretius, and Horace, while interea 
occurs in these authors. In Aeneid I 124, interea emissum 


11 Excluding the passages cited, Aeneid IV 160; VI 523; X 439; 
Eelogues I 57; Jiris, 44; Lydia, T. 

1? Vahlen, Hnmianae Reliquiae. Paulson, Index Lucretianus gives 9 to 
12 gecurrences cf interea depending upcn reading. Cooper’s Concordance 
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hiemem sensit N eptunus graviter commotus, Neptune’s seeing 
the storm let loose is not an action that continués more or less 
contemporaneously with th» storm but an action occurring 
within the interval marked out by the storm. Strict accuracy 
would demand interim. Aeneid IX 41, st qua interea fortuna 
fuisset, is a very clear example of interea for interim. The 
Trojans, hard pressed by the Rutulians under Messapus and 
Turnus, take refuge within the city as Aeneas had bidden them 
to do before his departure io Evander, st qua interea panem 
that 3 is during the interval of his departure. 


y. Interea Used Adversatively. 


There are only two passages in which interea apparently ex- 
presses as a predominant meaning the adversative idea, * never- 
theless " (Aeneid. IX 422 ard Georgics 1, 88), although this is 
the second meaning given the word in the dictionary of Lewis 
and Short. 


"VI. Interea in Epie Convenzon. 


A sixth and final category is one which the commentators do 
not seem to have pointed out.. In’ certain passages interea is 
used in conjunction with a statement marking the passage of 
time,—-the rising or setting of the sun, the:coming. on of night, 

‘the passage of the year. Interea often has little or no connec- 
tion with what precedes or Zollows as in Aeneid III 284 where 
Cartault, ever ready with the suggestion, feels “hat Vergil would 
have changed or corrected tne passage. Cartault remarks that 
the irrelevance of the line at this point is astonishing and that 
verse 286 joins more naturally to 283. He proceeds to state, 
“One may suppose that Vergil added them (lines 284; 285) to 
determine clearly the chrono-ogy of the original Book III which 
he decided to abandon completely.” While admitting the inap- 
propriateness of the verses at this place, it is not necessary to 
suppose that they had any significance in determining the exact 
chronology of the original (if such there was) or of the present 
Book III. For purposes ot artistic verisimilitude nothing is 


of Horace shows that Horace does not use interim in his hexameters 
which occurs twice in his other meters, the final syllable making posi- 
tion with the following consonant (Od.., 3, 20, 9; EHpod., 2, 25) while 
interea is used twice in his hexameters, Sat., 1, 5, 31 and 2, 8, 54. 
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quite so effective as casting the story into an apparently definite 
time and plece frame. Thess verses serve the artistic purpose 
of giving £n incication of the passage of time, a purpose whose 
effectiveness is not wholly lost by the inappropriateness of their 
position. 
It is highly suggestive, anc to me explanatory of this use, to 
note that Ennius s2ems to have employed interea in this way, not 
once, but offen. For in the six passages preserved to us from 


Ennius in which interez occurs it is five times used in this. 


way. The remaining use of interes is in a fragment of Ennius 
dramatie works and, so far as can be ascertained, bears the com- 
mon meaning of tke word. Although it cannot be demonstrated 
it seems verz likely thet the roots of this apparantly epic con- 
vention ar» to be sought in the common Homeric line, Ihad 
XIX 1 and 2,— 


J ^ - a 
Nas pèv kpokórerAos år “Oxeavoio podwv ópvvD* - - - 


together w-tk its variations. The early Latin poets seem to have 
associated inferea with their adaptations of this line. 

In Aeneid II 250, vertitur interea caelum et ruit Oceano noz, 
interea merks & sequence in the progress of evants,—“ next", 
“thereupon”. The verse, in a portentously solemn and dramatic 
manner, marks the inevitability of time, not merely by its own 
stately dignity but by contrast with the preceding line, height- 
ened by th» use of interec, which ends on the high note of care- 
free abandor and hilarity. ‘Thereupon the sky revolves and 
night rolls ir. from the ocean.” Troy’s fortunes, too, are turned 
and the darE despair of night succeeds the bright gladness of 
day. The Vergilian line bears striking resemblance to a line 
from Ennius, 

Vertitur 4werea. caelum cum ingentibus signis. 

Aeneid XI 1 (already cited on page 329) should perhaps more 
logically be grouped under this category. 


VII. Unclassified. 
In any of the meanings suggested interea in Aeneid 1479, 
interea ad templum non aequae Palladis ibant crinibus Iltades 


13 Ennius, Annales, 211 Vahlen. Cf. Iliad VIII 485, 486. 
é> 5! ënner Orear Aaprrpdy $áos heloto 
Exxoy vixra pédcivay éni Qelüwporv Gpovpar. 
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makes little or no sense. Heyne, I believe, interprets correctly, 
inter cetera tabularum argumenta, in alia area, ecce occurrit hoc. 

In the hands of our poet interea is made to serve several 
artistic uses. It is definitely emploved to mark the contrast be- 
tween the heaven-ordained a:ztivities of the leader Aeneas and 
the ordinary business of his men. After the storm Achates and 
his companions care for the plebeian tasks of building the fire 
and securing food, Aeneas, interea, apart, ascends a rock to 
search for his missing ships (I 180). Sergestus and Mnestheus 
are deputized to make readr the ships and muster the crews 
preparatory to departure from Carthage but Aeneas, interea, 
undertakes the important task of explaining to Dido the heaven- 
sent message (Aeneid IV 2801). While Aeneas is engaged in 
the search for the golden bough, his men are constructing a 
funeral pyre for their dead comrade Misenus (VI 212). After 
outlining the plan for the ccming campaign end exhorting his 
men after the manner of a Roman commander, interea, the troops 
are ordered to bury their slain (XI 22). So too, the contrast 
between Aeneas and others seems to be marked out consciously 
by the use of interea V 1 between Aeneas and Dido, III 472 
between Anchises (by courtesy owing to his age here represent- 
ing the leadership of the expedition in place of Aeneas) and the 
crews, XII 107 between Aeneas and Turnus. 

Interea often introduces what we might call a “ flash-back ” 
to a person or scene in anozher theatre of action. After the 
valorous exploits of Camilla have been depicted at length, the 
poet in the closing lines of Book XI for a brief space takes us 
back to Turnus in line 896 whom he left in line 530 waiting 1n 
ambush for the coming of Aeneas. 

By means of interea a stop-gap is often introduced during a 
period that would naturally 3e free from action as when in V 
779 the conversation between Venus and Neptune is inserted in 
the interval which the reader expects to elapse on the sea-journey 
from Sicily to Italy. In X 164 the catalogue of the Etruscan 
forces, introduced by interea, takes up in the reader's mind the 
time necessary for Aeneas’ journey back to his men. Although 
Servius criticizes the passage (XI 552-597) in which Diana tells 
Opis the story of Camilla’s li^» as abrupt and hackneyed it does 
serve the artistic purpose of iccreasing the suspense by delaying 
the beginning of decisive action and fills up thé blank perigd 
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until the Trojans can came up in battle array.* This device 
is frequently found in the Homeric epics from: which Vergil has 
no doubt adopted it. 

In studying the uses of interea in its proper meaning, which - 
constitute by far the largest number (36 out of 74), we are led 
. to a consideration of. Vergil’s method of representing con- 
temporaneous events. A comparison of the methods employed 
by Homer will. not only be profitable per se but also serve to 
bring out more strongly the differences in technique between 
them. 

It is a commonplace of observation that the author of the 
Homeric epics introduces into his narrative incidents that appar- 
ently have no organic part in advancing the action. In the 
Homeric poems the reader has a pageant pass before his eyes in 
which with true epic calm one event after the other unfolds 
before his view. Vergil would have his reader take the part of 
one who in imagination.r2-lives the events he-is narrating and is 
concerned to keep before ais reader, not merely the incident that 
is momentarily engrossing his attention in one theatre, but, as 
is true in life, he wishes the cumulative eifect of the action in 
all spheres to be felt. He is, therefore, under the necessity of 
indicating the relationship of relevant events in widely sepa- 
rated places. A. W. Schlegel has well said that the narrative of 
Homer “ tarries at each moment of the past with such undivided 
purpose that one might think that nothing had preceded and 
that nothing was to.iollow, whereby the charm of the living 
present is mede to pervade the whole uniformly.”** Homer 
narrates from the standpoint of the observer, Vergil from the 
viewpoint of the actor. In Homer the event itself is important; 
the events in Vergil, are subordinate to the unity of the plot 
which is woven from these events. So far as a general statement 
of the following nature may have: validity we may say that 
Homer is primarily epic, while Vergil is dramatic. Many of 
the passages in Homer serve no definite purpose in the story as, 
for example, the re:yooxoria, and except for the loss of an inter- 


14 Interea is used to introduce a conversation of the gods,—Aen. X 1; 
X 606; intervention on the part of the gods,—Aen. I 124; VII 572; 
X 439; XII 842; XII 1¢1; XII 791. 

15 Werke, XI 191. 
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esting and vivid pieture could be dropped without any loss to 
the sequence of the narrative. Not so in Vergil. Every event 
is introduced, made prominent or subordinate to serve a special 
end, even where there is an apparent exception as in the muster 
of the Roman heroes in Book VI, where a picture of the glory 
yet to be is-contrasted with the small band of Trojan wanderers 
for the purpose of heightening the reader's anticipation of what 
is to come. One is made to feel that the action is continuously 
and consciously leading up to & predetermined climax. | 

As a consequence of this different attitude of the writers 
there results a difference of method particularly as relates to the 
representation of events within a time frame. 

In Die Behandlung gleichzeitiger Ereignisse im antiken Epos, 
Zielinski points out three ways in which tbe writer may relate 
contemporaneous events. He first states that it is psycho- 
logically impossible to give attention to two acts that are con- 
tinuing contemporaneously. As in the graphi? arts the artist is 
under the necessity of representing the ihird dimension by 
means of illusory effects, so in the field of narration, the writer 
must depend upon the ability of the imagination to conceive of 
events that are told in sequence as actually contemporaneous. 
Recognizing this fact the writer may proceed, as we have said, 
in one of three ways. The first method is the way in which we 
are naturally made aware cf two events continuing at the same 
time, i. e. by observing one action for a time, passing over to the 
second action, then back again to the first and thus by frequent 
transitions from one to the other maintaining the illusion of 
contemporaneity. The second method makes no attempt to 
maintain the illusion of contemporaneity but describes one action 
through to the end as it happened and then introduces a char- 
acter who relates the action that has been continuing con- 
temporaneously, t. e. after we have seen one action, we hear about 
the other. The third method is like the second except that in 
this case the second action like the first is tcld by the author. 
After action A has been related from beginning to end, the 
author narrates action B throughout. Zielinski has shown that 
whenever contemporaneous events are treated, the writer of the 


1° Philologus, Supplementband VIII 3. Heft, pp. 407-449. 
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Homeric epics used the first of thes» three methods which is the 
most natural and direct of all. 
. In Books X to XII, particularly in Book X, Vergil most. 
closely approximates the Homerie method of narrating con- 
temporaneous events by passing from one theatre to the other, 
sketching parts of each aetion and relating the picture of the 
action in differert places by means of ınterea. While the gods 
are convened in council in heaven regarding the outcome of the 
struggle on earth, X 1, the Rutulians are pressing about the 
gates of the city in which the Trojans are beleaguered, X. 118. 
In one part of the battlefield Aeness is doing deeds of prowess, 
X 66115, in anotaer Turnus is in pursuit of the phantom 
Aeneas, X 665, while in still another part Mezentius is entering 
upon his career of slaughter, X 681. It is significant that 
interea,is employed eleven times ir. Book X of the Aeneid,—a 
figure most unusual for one book since it occurs but six times 
in each of the two following books which is the next highest 
figure for a single book. This frequency of use is to be ex- 
plained by the number of events occurring in different places 
which Vergil wished to bring into relation as touching more or 
less closely upon one another, although Homer, whom he fol- 
lows more closely here than elsewhere, does not seek to bring 
the different actions into relation but simply narrates them. 
Rarely, however, does Vergil give us a piece-meal description 
of the. same event, broken by a narrative of events contem- 
poraneous with it as Homer does frequently. An.example of 
this kind of narration. Zielinski’s “ analysierend-desultorische 
Methode", occurs in Booz X. To take the place of Turnus, 
the chief figure on the side of the Rutulians, who has just made 
his exit, the poet introduces in X 689 Mezentius, who for a time 
. spreads destruction far and wide. In line 747 Vergil passes on 
to a description of other combats after the well-known manner 
of the Iliad, * Caedieus slaughters Alcathous, Sacrator, Hydas- 
pes. ... Messapus slays Clonius and Ericetes, Lycaon's son 
. . .” thus leavirg Mez2ntius for a space of fifteen lines. Line 
762 brings us back to Mezentius, wao is wounded by Vergil and 
makes way before him. The father's escape is made possible 
by the sudden appearance of his son Lausus to whose combat 
with Aeneas anc death at the latter's hands lines 810-832 are 
deyoted. In line 838 the reader meets Mezentius again, this 
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time on the banks of the Tiber washing his wounds in its waters 
and calling upon his son Lausus. Hearing the wail of his 
dying son he emboldens himself for the last encounter with 
Aeneas, who slays him, X 907, 908. We thus follow Mezentius 
through a progressive series of actions to his death. The succes- 
sive developments of this particular line of action is, however, 
broken by other contemporansous actions. | 

Instead of making frequent transitions from; one action to 
another contemporaneous with it Vergil follows one of two 
methods,—either he gives us a description of the initiation of 
an action and after following it to a point at which its further 
development is susceptible of easy inference leaves it, or on the 
other hand gives us the outzome of an action whose beginning 
has been suggested or implied. In either case the contem- 
poraneous action is next narrated introduced by a linking 
interea, Aeneas has come to Evander's city, has been received 
and premised aid. With Pellas and his men, Aeneas leaves for 
Caere where he receives the armor from his mother Venus, VIII 
, 585 ff. Tarchon and the Tyrrhenian allies are said to be camp- 
ing nearby, VIII 603. But of the events after this, the obtain- 
ing of allies under Tarchor, of the beginning and progress of 
the journey from Üaere we are told nothing until in X 146 we 
are suddenly introduced to Aeneas as he is sailing on the waters 
at midnight with a full complement of Etruscan allies whose 
name and fame are told at length. How came they there? The 
reader’s imagination is trussed to supply the ordinary incidents 
of the journey. In a brief recapitulation these events are now 
suggested, X 148-158, and the reader’s suppositions of the course 
of events antecedent to line 147, media Aeneas freta nocte 
secabat, are confirmed. Thus we notice how Vergil has synchro- 
nized the actions of Books VIII and X by following out the 
main line of action until the second action touched upon i,— _ 
Aeneas’ appearance on the scene—and in a short recapitulatory 
section has inserted the necessary information to explain what 
has happened. Thus too after Turnus has pursued the phantom 
Aeneas to the ships the poe; leaves him, making the brief state- 
ment that Turnus is going to his father’s city, Ardea in Latium, 
X 687. When next we meet him, XI 376, he is in the city of 
Latinus participating in the council of war. 

3 
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A modification of this second method is perhaps the most com- 
mon of the methods employed by Vergil in narrating contem- 
poraneous actions. The poet leaves the first action at a point at 
which the succeeding stages are easily inferred, then passes over 
to the second actior end follows it out exclusively until it con- 
verges with the first action. The transition from one to the 
other is usually indicated by interea. 

Nisus and Euryalus are guarding the gates of the besieged 
city while over against them lies the Rutulian camp, ill guarded 
by sentries drunken and asleep. The youths make plans for a 
foray. After Nisus has vainly tried to dissuade Euryalus from 
accompanying him, they both set out to seek the prince Ascanius 
and his council. While they are on their way to that place, IX 
223,—the poez leaves it to the reader to supply the details of the 
journey,—the council of the chiefs is in progress, IX 224, to 
which the poet transfers his attention. The scene is briefly de- 
scribed in good time for the announcement of the lads who 
desire an immediate audience. After they leave the council with 
full permission for thei- expedition the main stream of the 
narrative continues. The sally is made, tae boys kill many of 
their foe and degin the homeward journey. Again the narrative 
has reached the stage at which the reader’s imagination may 
well take it ud and supp_y what is to follow. The poet breaks 
off, interea. IX 367, and tells from the beginning the progress 
of the 300 hcrsemen under Volcens from the Latin city until © 
this action touches, line 373, with the main stream of the narra- 
tive. This action in turn continues until it reaches a point at 
which its suksequent progress may readily be supplied,—the 
heads of the two brave boys are uplifted on pikes at dawn, the 
sport of the Eutulian soldiery. At this point, line 478, Vergil. 
introduces wish interea a description of the course of Fama 
through the -own until she brings the story io the ears of 
Euryalus mother. The mother's reaction to the terrible tidings 
is described tntil she swoons away, whereupon, line 505, the 
reader is taken back to the battlefront at which point, as far as 
actual sequence is concerned, the action continues where it left 
off in line 47%. ; 

Even in these uses of interea in which the sense of contem- 


poraneity is lacking,—anc this study has shown that Vergil fre- 
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quently employs interea as a mere transitional word or with the 
meanings, “now, moreover, etc.”—there is everpresent a tem- 
poral connotation in the word, no matter what other predomi- 
nant meaning it may express. However it is used, interea seems 
to remind us of the inevitab_e, onward march of time and that 
the action of the voem is alvays pressing to its mark. This, I 
believe, in part at least, explains Vergil’s frequent use of this 
word in place of the equally available but colorless dehinc, tum, 
vero, deinde, and others. 

If there is one thing definitely recognized above another con- 
cerning the Aeneid, it is thet the action of the story is greatly 
concentrated. One event follows. the other with great rapidity 
with but few, if any, spaces void of incidents. Heinze has 
reckoned that the whole action of the Aeneid comprises but 
twenty days." "Vergil may Lave been influenced by the example 
of the [had in this particular, but whether he was or was not, 
it is none the less clear thet he was most anxious to achieve 
concentration and to insure continuity of action. Coupled with 
this concentration of incident there is a paucity of exact time 
references that cannot be waolly unintentional. The break of 
the day is regularly mentioned in continuous narration, but the 
night 1s mentioned only wh2n something noteworthy occurs in 
it while other time indications are extremely rare.!? 

Most careful students of the Aeneid will agree that Vergil 
felt that exact time references were unnecessary for his epic. 
Poetic and artistic purposes did nct demand, for example, that 
the precise period of Aeneas’ wanderings be told, that the reader 
should ascertain how long tke Trojans stayed in Crete, whether 
it took one day or six to go from Sicily to Italy. Such reckoning 
of How long? could be approximated by the reader. What Vergil 
was interested in was to convey to his readers the effect of time’s - 
passage without giving definite periods and time indications. He 
does this to a large extent by his frequent use of interea. 
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GOTHIC SYNTACTICAL NOTES. 


I. In with the Genitive Case. 


The current explanation ofthe genitive case after the preposi- 
tion ın is that an ellipsis? has here taken placa whereby in 
denoted “in the imterest, sphere of? etc. 

Behaghel? catezorically denies that the genitive after in rep- 
resents a causal genitive, without, however, advancing any argu- 
ment to refute this statement. 

I shall here add what seems to me a valid argument in favor 
of the theory that the genitive after in represents a causal geni- 
tive, as against zh» ellipsis Sheory. 

It seems to me beyond peradventure that the genitive with in 
after a verb recu:ring a causal genitive rection must still be a 
causal genitive, e.g., sildaleikida in ungalaubeinais ize, Badpo- 
fey Sa nv ämoriay abrov, ^ He was astonished (because of) at 
their unbelief”, Hk 6, 6. The genitive ungalaubsinais here is 
absolutely identical with the causal genitive without «n, as in 
the phrase sildalettjandans andewaurde ? is, Üavpácavres eri Tij 
ämorploeı avrov, “estonished (because of) at his answer", L 20, 
26. In the former phrase the preposition in simply added a 
more specific relation (‘in shis regard’) between the substantive 
(gen.) and the verb — which is the function of a preposition. 

So much is clear, then, that after verbs requiring a causal 
genitive rection tle preposition tn did not originally govern the 
genitive but was associated with it by virtue of the verbal rec- 
tion. In course of time, however, the preposition was felt as 
governing the genitive and in this type of construction, at least, 


1Cf. Delbrück, &ynkretisnvis, 148; Wilmanns,. Deutsche Gr., III, 
§ 333, 1: Zt. f. deutsche Phil., 13, 12. 

? Deutsche Syntaa, I, $ 425, Anm. 2, p. 599. 

* Behaghel, while denying the causal nature of the genitive after in, 
considers the genitive after such verbs of emotion as sildaleikjan to be 
causal (ibid. § 425, A, p. 595 where he quotes this very passage). 

But the preposition in with the genitive case after sitdaleikjan does 
not disturb the verdal rection any more than when the preposition in 
is connected with = verb requiring a dative rection; ef. gatrauands 
ufhauseinat beinoi, Phil. 21 end gatrauands in allaim, k2, 3. Here, 
just as with the genitive after sildaleikjan, the preposition in (in con- 
formity with the Greek ¿rl wävras) simply adds a more specific relation. 
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the genitive which the preposition governed was en of a 
causal nature. 

It is possible that from tke foregoing type of en the 
use of in with the genitive became generalized, i. e., that it 
acquired a causal sense without reference to the verbal recon: 

That this causal genitive was always used with a preposition 
(in) and never alone (contrary to the usage in the other Germ. 
languages, cf. Goth. in fis but OHG des) may be due to the 
influence of the Greek original where the causal relation was 
always expressed by a preposition or a corresponding sub- 
stantive (cf. ayri, did, eis, £vekev, mepi, xdpw et2.). The difference 
in this respect between the Goth. and the other Germ, languages 
may be due to the desire or: the part of the Goth. scribe not to 
deviate, if possible, from the language of the Holy Scriptures. 
That he did so deviate in tie case of such verbs as sıldalerkjan 
(with and without in and the gen.) was due to the genitive 
rection of the verb. Wherever the finite verb did not demand a 
genitive rection, the causal genitive was reinforced (i. e., made 
more specific) by the use of the preposition in in conformity 
with the Greek preposition. 


II. The Temporal Dative as a Factor in ihe Development of 
the Dative Absolute Construction. 


The current view as to tie origin of the dative absolute con- 
struction is that it was dezeloped by analogy from participial 
constructions in accord with the dative rection of the finite 
verb, as in the phrase gimandın pan in garda duatiddjedun 
imma par blindans, &Adövrı zis TH oixiav mpocnAdov abrQ ot rvAol, 
* Having come (= When he had come) into the house there 
came to him the blind men ^, M 9, 28. 

While it cannot be denied that such a construction furnished 
a starting point for the establishment of the dative absolute 
construction, I, nevertheless, believe that there were contribu- 
tory factors to this end, one of which was undoubtedly the dative 
of time used with a particinle. 

It is clear that in such a so-called dative absolute construction 
as andanahtja pam waurbanamma, öytas & yevonevns, ‘ evening 


t Cf. Streitberg, Got. Blementarb.’*®, 8 260, where the literature on 
the question is given. 
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having come, when evening had come’, Mk 1, 32 we have noth- 


ing more than the dative of time (cf. jera hwammeh ‘ every 


year’, himma daga ‘tolay’, wintrau ‘in the winter?) with a 
past participle in agreement. The phrase literally means ‘in the 
evening having become’ and is classified as an absolute con- 
struction only in so far as this dative andanahtja was not a 
result of the rection of the finite verb. 

Connected with time is the element of circumstance; e. g., in 
the phrase just quoted andanahtja pan waurpanamma — berun 
du imma, pias yevouévgs — Ebepov mpös abróv, “when evening 
had come —they brought to him”, Mk 1, 32, the temporal idea 
“when evening had come” also implies under what circum- 
stances they brought [the sick] to Jesus (a temporal circum- 
stance, cf. Germ. wenn = ‘when, if’). 

There is nothing to prevent our assuming that a temporal 
dative construetion of this nature could by analogy be extended 
to substantives which did «ot denote time, especially when the 
whole participial phrase ceveloped an element of time or of 
circumstance; cf., e. g., raginondin Puntiau Peilatau — warp 
waurd gudis, fyyepovedovros Tlovriov IeaXárov — éyévero pipa Oeo, 
L 3, 1. The dative absolute phrase mezns here “ Pontius 
Pilate being governor^ (circumstance) or “when Pontius 
Pilate was governor” (temporal) or both ideas may be in- 
volved. The same phrase is used in L 2, 2 with the preposition 
at (at raginondin, iyepovetovros) whereby the time element is 
emphasized (similarly a£ andanahtja þan weurparamma Mk 4, 
35 but andanahtja pan waurpanamma Mk 1, 32). 

It is clear therefore that the time element could constitute a 
bridge between substantives denoting time and those not denot- 
ing time, inasmuch as a time (or circumstantial) element could 
develop out of the absolute construction, as shown above. The 
great frequency of the zi-construction in both Gothic and Old 
Norse indieates that the time element was an important factor 
in the development of the absolute construction. 


III. Concerning the Form andawaurde in L 20, 26; sildaleik- 
jandans andawaurde is, Jauudoavres em rq rorpioeı aŭro, 

* Astonished at his answers”. : 
Since a substantive andawaurd (neut. a-stem) does not else- 
where occur, it is not probab.e that the form andawaurde repre- 
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sents the gen. plur. form cf andawaurd, as Gabelentz-Loebe 
assume (Glossar, p. 185). It is therefore more likely that the 
form andawaurde represents 2 corruption of either andawaurdje 
(gen. plur.) or andawaurd* (acc. sing.). 

Heyne and Bernhardt botk favor an emendation andawaurdt, 
on the ground that the verk sildalsıkjan may also govern the 
accusative case (cf. L 7, 9; Bkeir. 8, 11). 

Massmann's emendation andawaurdeis (gen. sing.) has less 
in its favor, since -e and - may vary in orthography, whereas it 
is harder to explain such a variation as -eis and -e. 

Streitberg’s attitude towards this question seems to be self- 
contradictory. 

In the Voc. of his Got. Bibel (both editions) under anda- 
waurdı he apparently accepts the Heyne-Bernhardt emendation 
(andaweurdi, acc. sing.) sinca he here states * that the acc. sing. 
form occurs in L 20, 26 wich final -e for -t, which statement 
agrees with the footnote to his text (both editions) “ anda- 
waurde CA für andawaurds ". 

Under sildaleikjan (Voc. of both editions), however, and in 
his Elementarb.9-9, (8 263, 1) he refers to this very same passage 
(L 20, 26) to illustrate the zen. case rection of the verb silda- 
leikjan. 

This latter interpretation (andawaurde — gen. plur.) prob- 
ably represents Streitberg’s final view.* The reference in his 
text and in his Voc. to andıwaurde as an acc. sing. form for 
andawaurdı he most probably forgot’? to correct after he had 
discarded this theory in favo- of the gen. plur. form. 

While Streitberg assumes that andawaurde here represents 


5 *A. J. 19, 9 -e (22 D) L 20, 26”. 

e In accord with Streitberg are Wilmanns, Deutsche Gr., ITI, 8 261, 
14; Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, I, 8 425, A — where L 20, 20 should 
read L 20, 26. 

' Of. the form aigi (K7, 13; in the text of his Got. Bibel (both 
editions) but aig in his Elemen:arb.5-*. 8 229. After Braun had estab- 
lished the new reading aigi Sitreitberg apparently forgot to change the 
older reading aig to aigi in his Zlementarb. 

Let it also be noted in this eonnection that Streitberg in his second 
edition of the Got. Bibel still retains the misprint usstandans (of the 
first edition) for usstandandens in L4, 29 usstandans uskusun imma, 
dvagravres ééBadov avrov, Nor does he make any reference to this in his 
Berichtigungen zum ersten Banc of the second elizion, 
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the gen. plur. form he does not explain why we do not have the 
correct form *andawaurdje. 

I believe with Streitberg that the form andawaurde represents 
the gen. plur. form of andawaurdi (neut. ja-stem). That we 
here have the form.andawaurd-e instead of andawaurd-je may 
be best explaimed as due to the influence of the form waurd-e 
which immedistely precedes in the same verse: jah ni mahtedun 
gafahan is waurce in andwair ja. manageins jah sildaleskjandans 
andawaurde is gapahaideaun. 

The use of tie Goth. plural (andawaurde) to render the Greek 
sing. droxpioeı may be due either to the influence of the parallel 
passage (L 2, 47) where the plur. form is used (usgetsnode- 
dun — andawaurdjam is, e&loravrc — tals áxokpiacoi:w avrov) Or 
to an implied abstract idea (i. e., dwoxpice = “his answering’, 
cf. hwo so handugeino, ris 4 aodio, Mk 6, 2; gards bido, olxos 
wpooevyns, L 19, 16) or to both. 


IV. Concerning the Use of the Infinitive fragistjan in J. 18, 
14; batzo cst anana mannan fragisijan, ovppépe Eva 
dyÜporov daro\éobat, “ It is better for one man to perish”. 


Streitberg in she Voc. of his Got. Bibel (both editions) lists 
fragistjan in zh:s passage as governing the acc. case. Streit- 
berg, therefore, construes ainana mannan as the object of the 
infinitive frag-stjan whereby the Goth. scribe has rendered the 
Greek middle (or passive? voice (amoAéoGac) by a corresponding 
active. But tiere seems io be no valid reason for this shift in 
voice especially since the corresponding passive (intransitive) 
fragisinan was at the scribe’s Cisposal. 

Friedrichsen in his Gothic Version of ihe Gospels (p. 128) 
assumes that the original reading was fragistnan; that the 
original scribe followed the Greek accusative and infinitive con- 
struction but that a later scribe on account of the unidiomatic 
nature of this zonstruction in Cothie changed fragistnan to 
fragistjan. Ascording to Friedrichsen, then, fragistjan is a mis- 
take, due to the fact that the scribe confused the unidiomatic 


ace. ainana marnan as the object of the infinitive and hence. 


changed the passive fragestnan to an active fragıstjan. 
Neither Strzifberg's view that ainana mannan represents the 
object of the infnitive fregıstjan nor Friedrichsen’s assumption 


that fragistjaa represents an original fragisinan seems to me 
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convincing in view of the simple fact that the infinitive, being 
a verbal substantive, has no voice and as such often renders a 
Greek middle or passive voice. Friedrichsen in support of his 
argument calls attention to the fact that the Greek middle 
&móAAvsÜa. is rendered 12 times by the passive fragistnan 
(Streitberg cites in additior k 2, 15) but he fails here to note 
that not a single one of these passages contains an infinitive 
fragistnan. Friedrichsen’s reference in this regard is beside the 
point, for it is an infinitive shat is here under discussion. 

I believe Bernhardt is rigat when in a footnote to his text he 
says regarding this passage:® “ Ausser Lc. XVII, 27 hat fra- 
qistjan den dativ bei sich, ainana mannan ist also accusativ des 
subjects. Der gotische infiritiv drückt die handlung des verbs 
ganz abgezogen von person, tempus und genus aus”, 

Why explain fraqistjan (imoA&ofaı) as active (Streitberg) or 
as a scribal error zor fragıstnan (Friedrichsen) when the infini- 
tive fragistian here differs in no wise from: the passive usage of 
the infinitive with the regu_ar dative construction after imper- 
sonal verbs, as in Mk 9, 45, gop pus ist galeipan —pau—gawair- 
pan (fAx85va.), similarly Mk 9, 47 'atwairpar (BAnOqva)? The 
accusative case in imitation of the Greek in no wise affects the 
nature of the infinitive. The infinitive fragistjan is here synony- 
mous? with fragisinan (éroAéo$a) and the only difference 
between the infinitive fragıstjan here and the infinitives gawaar- 
pan :atwairpan (PBAn@yvaı) in the passages just referred to is 
that the latter infinitives do not have a parallel medio-passive 
form *-warpnan. — 

Whether the scribe intended the infinitive fragistjan to have 
an active force (Streitberg-Bernhardt, see foot-note 8) with 
ainana mannan as its objecs (“einen Mann umzubringen ") or 


® He seems, however, to have changed his opinion (and interpreted 
with Streitberg ainana mannan as object of fragistjan) in a later foot- 
note to k 1, 15 (p. 417) gasand;an mik: “ Veründerte structur trat auch 
ein Jh. XVIII, 14 batizo ist ainana mannan fragistjan (droXA&oda:.) faur 
managein, “einen mann umzaübringen" (so glaube ich jetzt inter- 
pretiren zu müssen)". Bernhardt gives no reasons for his change of 
opinion. 

? Cf. Eph. 3, 16 si gibai izwis bi gabein wulbaus seinis mahtai in- 
swinbjan A (inswinpnan B), Fparamwdnjvaı, “That he would grant you, 
aceording to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened ". 
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to have a passive force (= fragisinan, ImoA&oda:) is from a prac- 
tical standpoint immaterial—the active and passive construc- 
tions render exactly the same idea (“it is better to kill one 
man” == “it is better for one man to be killed?) but there is 
no reason to believe that the scribe intended to deviate from the 
Greek passive construction. That the unidiomatic use of the 
accusative ainona mannan was the cause of such deviation 
(Friedrichsen) does not seem: to me convincing, for what was to 
prevent the scribe’s imitating the Greek accusative and at the 
same time retaining the idiomatic passive force of the Goth. 
infinitive? If the scribe had used the accusative ainana mannan 
as object of fragistjan he would have deviated from the regular 
dative construction after fragistjan — the accusative occurs else- 
where only in L 17, 27 (fraqvstida allans, amöAcoev wavras). But 
` that the accusative case was used indicates rather that the scribe 
intended to follow out the Greek ace. + inf. construction (Fried- 
richsen). Since the infinitive form freqistjan may be construed 
as passive in force there is no valid reason why we should not 
assume that the scribe actually did follow out the Greek acc. + 
inf. construction or why we should postulate an original fra- 
gistnan for fragistjan (Friedrichsen). At least, Streitberg 
should have designated fragistjan with the accusative in taie 
passage as doubtful. 


V. Concerning the Verb warp in k 7. 7; swaet mis mais fagi- 
non warp, dere pe paddAov xapivar, “So that I rather 
rejoiced ?. | 

Obviously the verb warb, having no corresponding word in 
the Greek, is a conflation. Why was it used? 

I believe that the impersonal warp (with regular dat. 4 inf. 
eonstruction) was used hare redundantly, repeating and thus 
emphasing the consecutive force of the conjunction swae*, i. e., 
swaei—qwarp “so that it came to pass that" == “ so that as a 
result (I rather rejoiced)”. Warb here denotes ‘what came 
about, resulted? (impersonal) from a previous action, which is 
exactly the force of the consecutive swaet. The conflation does 
not in the least alter the sense of the original and at the same 
time preserves the native Goth. idiom, i. e., the use of the finite 
verb in consecutive clauses (cf. Streitberg, Hlementarb.®*, § 361, 
Anm.). 
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VI. Concerning the Construction of the Dative hweilas in Mk 
11, 11; at andanahtjc juban. wisandin hweilai, dplas #3y 
avons THs Spas, “ It being now eventide ". 

Regarding the dat. form kweilat in this passage Bernhardt 
asks: “Ist hveilai temporal ‘Zur Stunde’, oder ist mit Mass- 
mann visandein zu schreiben?" 

To my mind neither one o- these questions suggests the cor- 
rect answer as to the construction of Aweilai. ' 

In the Greek genitive absolute construction oyias jòn obens rijs 
®pas, the genitive ris öpas is in apposition with éyias (i.e., 
“evening already being the time” = “the time already being 
evening”, dyias = dt (Sin CA); cf. Mk 6, 85 767 dpas moñs 
yevopévgs, where woAAjs — öde : dias in sense). 

There is therefore nothing to prevent our assuming the Goth. 
dative form hweias (in conformity with the Greek) to be in 
apposition with the dative andanahtja. In both languages the 
word for ‘time’ (hweilai: öpcs) is in apposition with the word 
for ‘evening’ (andanahija:3jías). The Gothic is a literal 
rendering of the Greek construction. 

Therefore it was immaterial whether the Goth. scribe con- 
strued the present participle with andanahtja or with hweilai; 
hence there is no reason whr wisandin of the text should be 
emended to wisandein (Massmann). 

Against the theory that Awetlat here represents a dative of 
time “zur Stunde? (Bernhardt) modifying the participle 
wısandein is the fact not only that such an interpretation vio-. 
lates the sense of the original ——7r7s ópas cannot mean ‘zur 
Stunde’, ‘at the hour, at the moment’, the variant reading óyé 
non ovens ms Spas precludes this—but that hweila in the tem- 
poral usage ‘zur Stunde’ is otherwise used in the dative case 
corresponding to the Greek dative (cf. hwetiai bwmiamis, th 
Spa ToU Gvpiduaros, Luther, unter der Stunde, L 1, 10; Awetlas 
nahtamatis, rn pa ToU deimor, Luther, zur Stunde des Abend- 
mahis, L 14, 17; pwas hwetlat, aór5 Tj Spa, Luther, zw derselbi- 
gen Stunde, L 2, 38). 


VII. Ak : ak-e, ‘But’. 
The simple form ak (= sondern’) is regularly used after 
negative clauses, the form uk-er (aber?) after positive 
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clauses. Originally such a differentiation. probably did not exist, 
inasmuch as we occasionally ind conversely ak after positive 
clauses and ak-ei after negative clauses (cf. Streitberg, Ele- 
. meníarb.-9, & 336, Anm. 1). What is the force of the suffix 
particle -ei in ak-ei? 

Ak-et implies a contrast with a logical sequence, i. e., * but 
under these circumstances, since this is so; but accordingly, at 
the same time’ (cf. ail Einah, aker ni all daug, * All things are 
lawful, but yet (at the same time) not all things are expedient”, 
K 10, 23). 

Ak denotes a pure cortrast without conceding any such logi- 
cal sequence — as ‘therefore, accordingly '——(eL. né hugei hau- 
haba, ak ogs, “ Be not high minded, but (in contrast to this, on 
the other hand) fear ", R 11, 20). 

. With ak-ei compare e-pan (pan posipostiive as in -uh pan) 
“therefore (then), acccrdingly a oiv, dore (== and 
80°). 

As a particle denoting a logical sequence *° ei occurs also in 
exclamatory phrases, such as leitil ei ni sathwif mik, nırpöv kai 
où Bewpeire pe, “ In a little while, then you will not see me” J. 16, 
17 (ef. leitil jah = pixpev xal, J. 16, 16) ; let ei sathwam, does 
Sopev, “let be, then, we shell see, M. 27, 49; saihwip ei 
atsathuip, óp&re Brérere * see to it, then beware”, Mk 8, 15. 

The consecutive force of ei in these phrases is not essentially 
different from that of & in a&-e& (cf. leitil e$ —*a little and, 
then’ and ak-ei, “but then (under these circumstances)’ — the 
difference here is purely orthographical). | 

It is clear then that in ak-ei the particle ei is used in its 
original consecutive sense '" ard had 20% yet attained its purely 
deietic force as in sa-t (‘this one’ = otros}, otherwise we 
should have expected the form akei after negztive clauses in 
which a pure contrast ie implied (i. e., “not this — bui that in 
contrast to this’, purely demonstrative). Originally e? in sa-ei 
likewise had a consecutive forze (i. e., sa-ei = ' this one then’, 
cf. OHG relative der dä-) just as when ei was used as an inde- 


1° According to Feist (Et m. Wib. der got. Sprache) and to Brugmann 
(Kurze vgl. Qr., 660 £.) tris is tae rondement sense of ei ("in dem 
Fall, bei dem Umstand, da so’). 

11 Cf. the consecutive forze of Fan ‘then’ in ab-ben ‘but (then)' = 
GANG, 6d, ovy, 
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pendent particle introducing dependent clauses (cf. sildaletkja 
ei ‘I am astonished then, so = that’). 


VIII. Abpan— ip, uéy — &. 

The conjunction appan usually has an adversative force ‘ but, 
however, nevertheless? (àAAá, aéyrou wAnv, de). 

The adversative sense is obviously contained in the particle 
ap-(== Lat. at, Grk. dr-ap.* bui ^), the particle -þan ‘ then? sim- 
ply adding a consecutive force; aj-han — but then? (cf. foot- 
note 11). 

The consecutive (> concessive) force of -pan, however, some- 
times predominates over the adversative force of ap-, e. g., where 
ap pan translates the Grk. ody * accordingly, therefore’ (cf. appan 
swepauh) and the Grk. pév ir correlation with 8é (ner — dé = 
ap pan — +p, ‘to be sure — but’). 

In thes» cases appan denotes a logical sequence (‘but then’) 
conceding the truth of the statement in question (“but then, 
but since this is so, but in -his case’ > ‘ accordingly, there- 
fore? — ov, “to be sure? — pér). Here the adversative force of 
the particle ap- has entirely faded out in favor of the concessive 
force of -pan, which fact explains the use of appan for the Grk. 
pev. 

The particle aþ-þan wavered in sense between the adversative 
ap- and the concessive -Pan. On the other hand, the particle 
ak-ei (often synonymous with ap-pan ‘but’, &AXa, de, and like- 
wise composed of an adversative particle ak plus a consecutive- 
concessive -e?, see above VII) never lost its adversative sense 
most probably because of the axisterce of the simplex adversa- 
tive ak, whereas the simplex adversative *ap ‘but’ did not exist. 
IX. Concerning the Position of the Particle -uh in Conjunc- 

tion with tF (4p — uh). 

In conjunction with ip the postpositive particle -uh is always 
attached to the following verb (e. g., «p Jesus iddjuh map im, 
6 8 ’Inooüs Eropevero oiv abro, L 7, 6; 4p ub-uh-wopida, kai 
éBdyoev, L 18, 38, ete.). : 

There must have been some particular reason why -uh was 
thus attached to the verb and aot to some other part of speech. 

I believe that this permaneat attachment of -uh to the fol- 
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lowing verb had its inception in the case of verbs compounded 
with a prefix, i. e., in the type «P ub-uh-wopda. 

We have numerous examples of -uh attached to an initial 
preposition especially in a disjcnuetive question (e. g., uz-uh 
himina — uz-uh marnam, € obpwon — Ñ è arOperav “from 
heaven—or from men”, Mk 11, 30; jram-uh guda — pau 
tk-u, èk Tod Heov — Ñ éyce—, “whether from God, or whether I 
—P, J 7,17). 

When the verb compounded with a prefix stood in initial posi- 
tion in the clause without 1) the postpositive -uh was likewise 
attached to the prefix (= preposizion with a substantive); e. g. 
an-uh-kumbei, dvdrece, a 17, 7T; in-uh-sandidedun, xai àré- 
oreAav, J. 7, 82, etc. 

After the pattern of tais type (i. e., -uñ witkout prepositive 
ip) postpositive -uh <n ccnjunction with ip became permanently 
attached to the verbal prsfix ever. when the latter did not stand 
in initial position in the lause (i. e., th is ub-uh-wopida instead 
of ip izuh ufwopida efter the pattern of the type an-uh-kumbe : 
in-uh-sandidedun where the verbal prefix an- : in- stood in 
initial position). 

After the type ip cs ub-uh-wop:da had become established, the 
postpositive particle -u was attached to the verbal form when- 
ever the prefix was lackmg, Inasmuch as the prefix was felt as 
an integral part of the rerb. E. g., in the clause ip is ub-uh- 
wopida the particle -u/. connecis the verb + prefix with ip 
‘and’; hence ip Jesus iddjuh (instead of 4p Jesuzuh iddja) 
after the pattern of the type iP is ub-uh-wopido (instead of +p 
wuh ufwopida). 

This hypothesis that tae permanent attachment of -uh to the 
verbal form (when the latter did not stand in initial position) 
grew out of the postposit-ve usage of -uh with the initial adverb- 
ial prefix '? is supported by the example of the parallel postposi- 
tive pan with the corresponding prepositive particle ip (i.e. 
ip — pan = 4p — uh * and, but, for’, etc.). 

The postpositive particle Pan was never attached to preposi- 


12 Tf the attachment of.-u> to the verbal form had been due to analogy 
with the simple verb im inicial position (as, e. g., in the type iddjedun- 
uh, Apxorro, J. 6, 17) we should have expected -ben likewise to be 
permanently attached 2o tke verbal form when not in initial position. 


* 
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tions, as was the case with -vh (cf. and dulp ban M. 27, 15 but 
uz-uh himina), nor did it, except in conjunction with -uh (i. e., 
uh-ban), ever stand betweer prefix and verb (cf. diz-uh-pan-sat, 
Mk 16, 8 but andhof bun Jesus J 6, 43). Hence we find that 
the position of þan (when combined with +f) is variable and 
not consistently attached to the verb, as is the case with -uh 
(cf. ip ban bi hweila niundon ufhropida M. 27, 46 with ip is 
ub-uh-wopida; ip is gab pan LT, 50 with ip Jesus iddjuh). 


X. The Temporal Force of she Instrumental pe in bi-pe. 

Bi-be has a purely tempozel force ‘then’ (rére), f afterwards, 
later’? (Öorepov) and in hyootaxis as a relative conjunction 
“when, while, as scon as, aftar’ (émet, dre, às, etc.). 

The time element in bi-be is clearly present in the preposition 
bi ‘at, during? (cf. bi hwetla nvundon, bv bamma mel). . 

That the instrumental (fe) here likewise had a temporal 
force (as in, e. g, OHG hiutu : hwru < hiu tagu : hau jaru) is 
not so clear. The synonymous particle jam? representing the 
abiative-instrumental use of the pronoun — þan = ‘by that 
much [time] ’ > ‘then’ —indiestes rather that the instru- 
mental Pe here likewise denoted a measurement of time (1. e., 
degree of difference) in conjunction with the temporal preposi- 
tion bt. 

If we view the matter in this light, then the instrumental pe 
originally denoted a degree of difference = “by this much" (cf. 
ni pe haldıs, Skeir. 4, 22), its temporal force being derived from 
the temporal preposition bi. 

The combination bvpe then could have originally signified 
“at the time’ (bi)— by th:s much later? (pe) —' then’. The 
idea ‘then’ may be viewed as comparative in force, i. e., ‘later 
than something else’ (cf. tke use of Germ. denn, Eng. than 
after comparatives !*). 

This comparative force is clearly in evidence where bi-pe 
translates the Grk. comparative adverb terepoy “later, after- 
wards? ==‘ then °. 


13 Cf. my article “Gothic Notes”, Am. J. Ph., 58, 53-54 (II. Hwan 
filu ‘how much’). 

14 Of. G. W. Small, The Comrarison of Inequality in English: (Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation, 1924). 
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The instrumental þe in bi-be, therefore, most probably signi- 
fied a degree of difference just as after comparatives, inasmuch 
as the time element inherent in bi is compared !5 by implication 
with some other (earlier) time. 

In view of the synonymous ablative-instrumental fan the 
foregoing explanation of the instrumental form pe in bi-pe 
seems to me more convincing than that offered by Delbrück 
(Synkretismus, 161-162, 8 14) who assumes that the instru- 
mental case after bi represents an original locative. Where bi: 
had a locative sense Delbrück's hypothesis is urdoubtedly cor- 
rect (cf. bi hanaau) but where òt had a temporal force the.com- 
parative notion of time may be involved (as shown above), which 
fact renders im»robable she assumption that the instrumental 
pe in bi-pe represents an originel locative (> temporal). 


XI. Concerning the Use of the Preposition at in Mk 3, 9; et 
skip habatp west at imma, iva mAoıdpıov pookaprepi aùr, 

“ That a ship shculd be kept (in attendance) for him ". 

In place of at imma we should have expected simply the 
dative form imma (‘for him’, dativus commodi) == avrog. The 
phrase at imma, therefore, obviously renders an idiomatic devia- 
tion from the Greek. 

The preposition at hers evidently has a locative force; i. e., 
at imma ‘near him, at hand for him’, which is equivalent in 
thought to the Grk. dative air? =‘ [should be kept in readiness] 
for him ’. 

Perhaps the Goth. scribe was in the use of aft influenced by 
the Latin text (2) praesto esset — ‘(should be) near by ’= at. 


ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT: 
UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS, 


15 With Goth. bi-Be== ‘then’ compare the OS after (originally com- 
parative) thiu ‘later by this much’ > ‘after this, thereupon, then’, 
similarly OE efter pj, OHG after thiu; OHG ër thiu ‘earlier by this 
. much’ > ‘formerly, then’. 

These examples in West Germ. clearly show the comparative force 
inherent in the notion ‘then’ as ‘later (after), earlier (before) than 
some other time? (with OS after thiu compare the scribal gloss Goth. 
aftar pata for öt-be, L 8, 1). 


CRITICAL NOTES: SENECA'S DIALOGI I-VI. 


The text of Seneca's Dialogues, despite the fundamental 
character of Gertz’s great conzribution to the subject in his edi- 
tion of 1886 and ihe work of later editors, Hermes. Bourgery, 
Waltz, still presents a large number of imporzant problems for 
solution or at all events for discussion. Subjoined are brief dis- 
, cussions of a few points in the first six books of the Dialogi, that 
is, the Providentia, the Constantia Sapientis, the three books De 
Ira, and the Consolatio ad Marciam. 


I, 6, 7 (Hermes, 19): prono animam loco posui: f+ trahitur; 
adtendite modo et videbitis quam brevis ad libertatem et 
quam expedita ducat via. 

If trahitur is to be retained, it must be borne in mind that 
trahere animam very definitely means, as Gertz ad loc. reminds 
us, “to drag out one's days”; cf. Octavia, 244. This excludes at 
once the conj. of Van der Viet: < sequitur qua y trahitur, and 
of Brakman (Miscella Tertia, p. 1) : < sine vi > trahitur. Basore 
(Loeb Series, Moral Essays of Seneca I, p. 45) trans. correctly: 
“jz it is prolonged ", though in that case one might expect in 
the Latin text to find trahitur followed by a mark of interroga- 
tion. ' 

I believe that Hermes is right however in doubting trahitur 
and referring us to the verb íranseo by his conj. transituram. . 
My own suggestion is: < vi non > transitur. The whole sentence 
then translates: “I have set life on a downward slope; the pas- 
sage over is not effected by violence; just watch and you will 
see how short, how open the path that leads to freedom." Cf. 
Dial. 6, 20, 3 fin. licet uno gradu ad libertatem transire, where 
uno gradu transire is a closely comparable phrase. -The paleo- 
graphical auspices are good, I think, for the suggested reading. 


IL 4, 3 (Hermes, 25): sicut maximum argumentum est im- 
peratoris armis virisque pollentis tuta securitas in 

hostium terra. i 
I question the soundness o2 the word tuta. Basore translates 
“ his quiet unconcern ”, but he is forcing the meaning of tuta 
in reaching that result. Walzz (Sénèque, Dialogues, IV, p. 40) 
writes: “une sécurité parfaite”, and thie “ complete uncon- 
4 358 , 
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cern” is what I take the phrase to mean, but in that case one 
would expect totz. Cf. 5, 18, 7: quantum mali habeat ira, ubi 
hominum praepotentium potestate tota utitur. 

In 11, 3, 5 I strongly suspect that Schultess may in the same 
way be right with his sincerus et totus litterarum amor for the 
sincerus et tutus of A. I have examined Gronovius! defence for 
tutus in this passage of the Cons. ad Polybium and find it uncon- 
vincing. Nor hes it appealed to Waltz who alters the ms. text 
from tutus to rectus. Cf. also Epp. Mor. 77. 4: (vita) ubicum- 
que desines, si bene desines, tota est. 


IL 9, 1 (Hermes, 82): aliorum omnium non consilia, sed 
fraudes et insidiae et motus animorum inconditi sunt, 
quos casibus adnumerat; omne autem fortuitum circa 
nos sae”it et in vilia. 

A: et invitia. Dett.: ez iniuria, adopted by Waltz (“ all that 
is the product of chance rages ground us, including harm done 
us > f ; 

But it may well be that A is right after all, the sentence 
meaning: “but əverything that is fortuitous rages madly about 
us, and against vices”. You, Serenus, are apt to think of only 
the good man su ering from chance, but as a matter of fact all 
alike, even the vieked so suffer. Seneca has stated the point 
clearly in 6, 16, 8 fin.: moverer, si esset cuique fortuna pro 
moribus et numquam mala bonos sequereniur: nune video ex- 
empto discrimine eodem modo malos bonosque iactari. It would 
no doubt be smcother Lalin to have written: et in nos et in 
vitia, but the very variation in the prepositions would constitute 
a characteristic Silver Latin trick, just as the balancing of the 
concrete nos by che abstract vitia would be another. 


II, 12, 2 (Hermes, 35): non ideo quiequam inter illos pueros- 
que inceresse quis dixerit, quod illis talorum nucumve 
et aers minuti avaritia est, his &uri argentique et 
urbiun. ` 

It is curious that the word urbium, occurring in a list descrip- 
tive of the toys of later years, should have escaped the suspicion 
justly due it; only Karsten has noted the incongruity and sug- 
gested untonum. 

The proper word is certainly orbiwm in the sense of “ circular 
tables”, a form of extravaganc2 of which Roman aristocrats were 
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especially fond. These tables were sections of the trunks of rare 
trees, chosen for their fine grain and natural pattern, and then 
polished to a mirror-like surface. Dio Cassius (61, 10, 3) says 
ihat Seneca himself owned five hundred such tables, and even 
after all exaggeration is discounted, obviously orbes were some- 
ihing Seneca knew well, and might very well mention as one of 
the things over which grown men went mad. 

There are references to these orbes in Juvenal, 1, 137-8, and 
Martial, 2, 43; in both these cases the precise word orbes is used. 
Much to the point are Seneca's own words, 12, 11, 6: omnia ista 
quae imperita ingenia . . . suspiciunt, lapides, aurum, argen- 
tum, et magni levatique mensarum. orbes, terrena sunt pondera. 
Jf Dio is right, Seneca bore his burdens manfully in this regard. 

Note in this passage just quoted from the ad Helviam the . 
order of the ideas, aurum, argentum, et . .. mensarum orbes. 


ITI, 1, 5 (Hermes, 47): non vides ut omnium animalium, 
i an ad nocendum insurrexerunt, praecurrant notae 
etc. 

Gertz inserts < irae > before praecurrant, feeling the necessity 
of a substantive other than notae on which omnium anımalıum 
may depend, and taking the text as it stands, one is disposed to 
concur in this judgment. Contra however Basore in Loeb text 
(Moral Essays, I, 108). | 

A, teste Gertz, reads: oiu aialiu, with eontraction signs over 
the i and u of the first word, and the first i and the u of the 
gecond word, a very dazzling combination of letters in the Lom- 
bard minuscules, as anyone can easily demonstrate for himself. 
Now Hermes suggests in app. orit. ad loc. that one would expect 
omnibus in animalibus, and having regard to this suggestion and 
the A reading as reported by Gertz, I propose: omni in anima- 
k[um]. The in being misread and attached to omm to produce 
an apparent genitive plural, an error of adantation in the word 
animali by the addition of a um becomes not improbable. 

The transition from a singular omni in animali to the plurals 
following is not difficult when one reflects how thin the line is in 
English between “in every animal” and “in all animals". In 
any event such shifts do noi much concern Seneca; see Hermes, 
app. erit. 1, 2, 7 (p. 4, 1. 20) and references chere, also app. crit. 
ad 1, 6, 4: orationis aequalitatis Seneca non nimis curiosus est. 
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Note too iit in 9, 7, 6 following immediately after quibus, and 
in 9, 8, 3 utrique directly. after pauperibus locupletibusque. 
Other examples in UH, Quaest. Crit. in Senecae Dialogos, p. 
4T. l | 


ITI, 10, 1 (Hermes, £6-7): Itaque numquam adsumet ratio in 
adiutorium improvidos et violentos impetus... 
quos numquam comprimere possit, nisi pares illis 
similisque cpposuerit [ut irae metum, inertiae, iram, 
timori cupiditatem]. 

Gertz rejects the list of examples, followed by Hermes. Cor- 
nelissen retains it charging iram to industriam. I believe (so 
also Basore and Bourgery) that they are mistaken, and that the 
text is sound. 

Gertz thinks that th» lis; must correspond to the description 
of the character in paragraph 2 following, but the necessity is 
not objectively established. Seneca appears to have had roughly 
in mind here a sort of cireular psychological action which may 
be amplified thus. Arger is checked by Fear; (Fear produces 
Inaction) ; Inaction is spurred up again by a return of Anger; 
(Anger is again checked by Fear); Fear is overcome by Desire; 
(Desire stimulates Anger once again); and thus the gamut of 
contradictory emotions has been run. Therefore Seneca’s psy- 
chology is correct even if the Som is much abbreviated in 
its expression. 


MI, 16, 5 (Hermes, 68): procedam in tribunal non Frans nec 
infestus sec vu:tu legis et illa sollemnia verba leni 
magis grav:que quam rabida voce concipiam. 

The phrase vultu legiz has given offence since the days of the 
first editions; thus we aave the conj. of Pineianus, endorsed by 
Gertz with a “forte pzobaidum " and commended by Hermes 
with a “ speciose ” : vulzu leni et illa sollemnia verba magis gravi 
quam rabida voce conc-pian. 

It is the unusual character of the phrase “ with the mien of 
the law ” that arouses doubt, and no doubt it is bold. I suggest 
that the original reading was: sed < velut » vultu legis, where 
in accordance, with the general Latin practice the boldness of a 
phrase is qualified by tie apologetic particle. 


= 
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IV, 11, 4 (Hermes, 83): nec ideo (sapiens) iram magnum quid- 
dam putet, quia formidini est, quoniam quidem etiam 
contemptissima timentur ut venena + et ossa pestifera 
et morsus. 

I am convinced (as also Basore, and Bourgery, though the 
latter with doubts) that all the attempts to emend this passage 
on the extensive scale represented by the collection in Hermes’ 
app. erit, are to no purpose. ‘The reference is obviously to cer- 


Ny 


tain things easily despised (coniemptissima) in themselves, but 
feared as instruments of magic. I suggest Lowever that morsus 
should be corrected to versus, the carmina, that is, that go with 
the venena and the ossa pestifera. On these carmina cf. Caesar, 
B.G. 6, 14. The fact tha: the versus was not understood in 
this connection led at some point in the tradition to the altera- 
tion to morsus. | 

None of the changes suggested by the emenders seems to pay 
the slightest attention to the example follewing. Wild beasts 
are held in by & thing contemptible in itself, a string with red 
feathers on it, but potent because of the fears that it excites in 
them. The inherent silliness of the material of magie incanta- 
tions compares with the string and the red feathers, the terror 
felt by most people about magic to the panic alarm of the hunted 
animals. 


IV, 20, 4 (Hermes, 90): et quia aliis contra iram, aliis contra 
tristitiam remediis utendum est nec dissimillimis 
tantum ista sed contrariis curanda sunt, semper ei] 
occurremus quod increverit. ` 

Gertz, followed by Hermes, suspects the text as it stands above, 
the reading of A; Gertz originally suggested suis before et, but 
subsequently (edition of 1886) rite after ei. Neither of these 

appeals to Hermes. Castiglioni (Athenaeum, IX, 3, p. 11), 

agreeing ‘with Stangl (introd. to Hermes’ edition, p. xix), 

defends the text, but his citation, Epp. Mor. 68, 7, seems to me 

simply to furnish a parallel for the phrase ei occurremus rather 
than to confirm the A reading. It is the /ogic of the sentence 
that is at fault as things stand; it should say “ since the remedies 
against anger are one thing and those against depression another, 
and since they must be eured in ways that are not only unlike 
but even absolute opposites, we shall face that fault which has 
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become the grater by appropriate methods of cure. Hence 
Gertz suis and subsequently rite. 

I propose: semper ei oceurremus quod increver:t ( ut visum 
erit »,—" as sLall seem kest”. The scribe in returning to his 
exemplar caugai the seconc erit, and thought that he had com- 
pleted the sentence, as he had just written those letters. 


IV, 33, 1 (Hermes, 102): potentiorum iniuriae hilari vultu, 
non patienter tantum ferendae sunt; facient iterum 
si 82 fecisse creciderint. 

The si- clatse seems inadequete; hence Hermes and Allers 
have proposed si se laesiase crediderint. That however strikes 
me as making Seneca much too obvious; I proposa: si se<mel> 
fecisse crediderint, where according to a relatively common 
Senecan practice fhe pronoun subject of the infinitive is omitted. 
The translation is: “ they will do them again if they think they 
have done then once”, There is a smartness about that way of 
putting it which is Senecan. 


VI, 1, 8 (Hermes, 153): nam volnerum quoque sanitas facilis 
est, dum a sanguine recentia sunt; tunc et uruntur et 
in atur revocantur et digitos scrutantium recipiunt 
ubi corrupta in malum ulcus verterunt. 

I venture to suspect the verb revocantur. On beth sides of it 
we have an extremely concrete surgical idea, uruntur and digitos 
scrutantium recipiunt, and, to say the least, £n expression which 
would have to be metaphorically interpreted like revocantur is 
very curious ir. the connection. 

Basore (Loeb, IT, 9) trenslates “opened up to the very bot- . 
tom”, and Waltz (Dialogues, ITI, 14) “(il fact) sonder la 
profondeur de: chairs”. With these renderings I agree, but do 
not see just hcw they are Cerivec from in altum revocantur. 

I hazard the suggestion that revocantur is for recavantur. Cav 
for voc, with ristathesis of the letters, is the same type of error 
as bon for nob (bonis, nobis) ; see Gertz, App. Post. p. 432, IV, 
'1,a. Itis trus that the vezb recevo is not quoted in the lexx. at 
present available, but cavo is found in Pliny N. H. 7, 70, in at 
least a quasi-n ed:cal sense: dentes cavantur tabe pituitae. 

The meaning becomes perfectly clear with recavantur; 
wounds that Lave gone infected are cauterized, are scooped out 
deep, admit tke fngers of probing doctors.” 


Li 
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VI, 11, 2 (Hermes 164-5): hoc (i. e. huc) omnis ista quae in 
foro litigat, specíat in theatris, in templis precatur 
turba dispari gredu vadit: et quae diligis, veneraris 
et quae despicis unus exaequabit cinis. hoc + videlicet 
illa Pythieis oraculis adscripta: NOSCE TE. 


All the conjectural efforts to improve this passage go on the 
assumption that the second hoc is a neut. sing. accus. Thus 
Hermes: dicit after videlicez ; Gertz: videre iubet; Waltz: indi- 
cat. All of these add vor after adscripta. Favez (quoted in 
Basore, app. erit. ad loc.) : videre licet with the addition of voce 
after adscripta. l 

But it would be more natural to suppose that it once again 
stands for huc as in the preceding sentence, and that meaning 
will go well with the verb videre in the sense: “looks in this 
direction”. I read the sentence thus: hoc (i.e. huc) videre 
licet illam Pythieis oraculis adscriptam vocem; “in this direc- 
tion the famous utterance recorded in the Pythian oracles may 
be regarded as looking.” As for the disappearance of voce (with 
bar over the e) it may be added that voce and nosce do not look 
very different in the script of A. 


VI, 19, 6 (Hermes, 180): nulla publica clades prospicitur, 
nulla privata: non sollicitus futuri pendet ex eventu 
semper incerticra rependenti. 

A: semper in certiora dependenti. The participle has been 
emended, as in the Hermes text, by Lipsius, to reponentı by 
Gertz in app. erit, to spondente (so in text, spondentt in app. 
erit.) by Waltz. 

Perhaps the true reading is defendenti. The future is, so to 
Speak, a position we should all like to assail successfully, but it 
has a succession of defenaive lines of which we know nothing, 
and these it successively defends. I translate: “he does not 
hang, the slave of the future, on the distant event, which always 
keeps defending unknown secrets." 


VI, 91, 5 (Hermes, 184): fixus est cuique terminus: manebit 
semper, ubi positus est, nec illum ulterius diligentia 
aut gratia promovebit. sie habe te illum ex consilio 
perdidisse. E" 

A: sic habent illum vlterius diligentiam: ex consilio perdi- 
disse. Haase: sic habe; Madvig: te. Madvig, Gertz, and 
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Hermes simply suppress the words ulterius diligentiam after 
Alum. Waltz replaces them with: aeterno divinae mentis, com- 
menting (Sénéque, Dialogues, III, p. 10): “la restitution de 
aeterno peut être considérée comme sûre; la correction divinae 
mentis, un peu plus conjecturale, est certainement dans le sens." 
I suggest: sic habe te illum ultra ius diligentem ex consilio 
perdidisse ; regard the metter thus, that you, loving him beyond 
what was right, lost him in accordance with a ixed plan.” The 
argument of the whole chapter is that Marcia’s sor. had lived his 
appointed span; vixit enim quantum debuit vivere, par. 4. 
Marcia’s attitude, for all its affection (diligentem), is unreason- . 
able (ultra ius) ; the consilium waich governs destiny had already 
determined exactly what was (us in the case of Marcia’s son. 


VI, 22, 8 (Hermes, 187): fles, quod alicui tucrum. mori necesse 
fuit? paene non leui. 

For paene non licuit of A Waltz suggests, happily I think, 
the reading: alicui paene non licuit. It seems inevitable that 
there is a contrast impliel between the death of Marcia’s son 
for whom mori necesse fuit, and that of her father for whom 
paene non licuit, and in that case each limb of the sentence 
requires an alicui. However for paleographical reasons I should 
write: paene non licuit < alicui > where the fact of almost iden- 
tical forms licuit and alicui standing side by side would explain 
the disappearance of one or the other. Stylistically also this 
order has the value of contrasting the two alus chiastically. 


VI, 25, 3 (Hermes, 191): aeternarum rerum per libera et vasta 
^. spatia dimissi f non illos interfusa maria discludunt 
nec altitudo montium aut inviae valles aut incertarum 

vada Syrtium. 

The A reading is: eternarum (the rum compendiously) rerum 
per liberam & vasta. spatia dimissi etc. Such at least is Gertz’s 
determination of the manus prima. Gertz inserts potiti after 
rerum, and sunt after dimissi. Waltz reads dimissos with F, 
and Schultess aeterna rerum . . . dimensos. 

Mueck (Dissert. Inaug. Marburg. 1890, p. 7) notes several 
examples from Seneca of the usa of the neuter plural adjective 
without loca to indicate regions, I believe that per libera et 
vasta is to be so regarded, and further that sparta is actually the 
truncated form of spatiantur. I then place & semicolon after 
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dimisst, the whole claüsula appearing thus: aeternarum rerum 
per libera et vasta spatiantur dimissi. Cf. 8,4, 7: sive (virtus) 
spatiatur et se utitur suo iur», where from the context it appears 
that spatiatur means to walk without restraint, with a sense of 
full freedom. This would seem appropriate for a description of 
the unfettered activities of released (dimisst) spirits, ushered 
into the free and open ranges of eternal things. For cf. 11, 9, 
8: et nune libere illie vagatur, and the excellent parallel in 12, 
11, 6: interim celeri et volueri cogitatione divina perlustrat. 
See also 6, 23, 2: vagi per omne. 

Immediately below, combining the reading of F: ommia plana 
with a conjectural < illis > coming between the omnia and the 
plana, thus occupying the same emphatic position as the preced- 
ing illos in my rearrangement of that part of the sentence, I 
read: omnia < illis > plana, for which I think the sunt following 
shortly afterwards will serve as verb. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, 
UNIVERSITY oF ALBERTA, 
EDMONTON, CANADA. 


ON SUETONIUS, NERO, 33.1. 


In the Classical Weekly, xxvi (1953), p. 151, H. C. Nutting 
says of my translation of “ Denique bustum eius consaepiri nisi 
humili levique maceria neglexit," that it reads as if the active 
form of the infinitive had been used by Suetonius. That is quite 
true, but I trust it is nat necessary to add that I did not mistake 
consaepiri for an active or for a deponent. Nutting’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of the sentence is, that Nero gave slight 
heed to the scant honoring of the place of Claudius's burning; 
i.e. he did not intervene and arrange for the proper marking 
of the spot. Professor Knapp, in an editorial footnote, says: 
“ I take it that Professcr Nutting would translate thus: * He dis- . 
regarded the fact that the funeral-place was being fenced about 
(by nothing except) etc. ”- This seems a fair interpretation, 
but both translations seem to indicate that the place was fenced 
about by someone other than Nero, and that he did not invervene 
and have & better job done; the question naturally arises, by 
whom was the fencing done, and when. Tc my mind * bustum 
: eonsaepiri " simply means the enclosing of the bustum, and that 
idea is expressed by my translation. It might have been safer 
for one's reputation as & grammarian to follow Holland’s version, 
“Finally, he neglected the place of his funerall fire, suffering 
it to be empaled, but with aleight stuffe and low railes of timber" 
(Holland follows the reading materia of all the manuscripts, 
instead of the conjecture maceria, which is accepted by Ihm and 
by most modern editors); or that of Stahr: “ Endlich liess er 
aus Nichtachtung seire Brandstätte nur mit einer niedrigen 
und schlechten Mauer umgeben." Except for the slight risk 
involved (which I feel inclined to run) my rendering seems 
more concise and equally explicit; all three seem to me better 
than those suggested in the Classical Week-y. 

Besides the mere translation the passage in Nero 33. 1 suggests 
several interesting problems; otherwise it would hardly be worth 
discussing. First of all, what is the meaning of bustum? The 
word is defined by Pau. Fest. s. v. as follows: “ Bustum proprie 
dieitur locus, in quo mortuus est combustus et sepultus, dici- 
turque bustum, quasi bene ustum; ubi vero combustus quis 
tantummodo, alibi vero est sepultus, is locus ab urendo ustrina 
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vocatur; sed modo busta sepulcra appellamus; ef. Servius ad 
Aen, xi. 201. These statements, exclusive of the false etymology 
and sometimes of the use of ıstrina, are so abundantly confirmed 
by the passages cited in the Thes: Ling. Lat., that further evi- 
dence seems unnecessary. Suetonius has bustum in three places. 
In Jul. 84. 5, “bustum freqientarunt (Iudaei),” the reference 
is clearly to the place where his body was burned. Was it also 
the place where his bones (0-7 ashes) lay, as is demanded by the 
proper and original meaning of the word? According to Cassius 
Dio, xliv. 51. 1, before the altar which now marks the spot had 
been set up, Caesar's freednen had taker up his bones and 
deposited them in the family tomb. This is believed to be the 
tumulus Iuliae (Top. Dict. Anc. Rome, p. 542), which was 
perhaps also sometimes called O. Iulii tumulus (Livy, Perioch. 
142; not 140, as in the Top. Dict.). This disposal of the 
dietator’s bones seems probable enough according to Roman 
usage. It might be questioned because of the number of things 
which were burned with Caesars body (Suet. Jul. 84. 3, 4), 
which would seem to have made the collecting of his bones, if 
any were left unconsumed, oz of any authentic ashes, a difficult 
matter; because of the troublous times which followed; and 
because of the belief that be had been transported to heaven 
(Jul. 88): perhaps also because the spot was marked by the 
altar and the column of Numidian marble, in lieu of the usual 
tumulus. If we accept Dio’s testimony, Suetonius should, 
according to the definition of Festus, have used the word ustrina. 
That he did not do so is rot surprising. The word is rare, 
except in inscriptions (Suetonius nowhere uses it), and seems 
commonly (if not always) to be used of crematories connected 
with great family tombs: ustrinum Antoninorum, ustrinum 
Domus Augustae (Top. Dict. p. 545); or with such common 
burial places as columbaria (Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 369, 
note 6). Moreover they were not loca religiosa (Ibid. p. 381) ` 
and they were forbidden within the city by the Twelve Tables 
(Cie. de Leg. ii. 58). It s2ems probable that Suetonius here 
used the word in its proper sense, and not in the later one of a 
tomb, which would certainly be out of place in this connection. 
In Nero 38.2, ad monumentorum bustorumque deversoria plebe 
compulsa, the word is contrasted with monumentorum and may 
perhaps be used in its proper sense; itis probably more naturally 
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taken as a synonymn for sepu-crorum, although taking refuge 
. in busta would emphesize the wretched plight of the commons. 
In Nero 33.1 there are several problems connected with the 
. use of the word. In Claud. 4£ we are told that Claudius was 
buried with the usua. pomp of imperial funerals and enrolled 
among the gods, an honor nezlected and finally annulled by 
Nero; cf. Nero 9. Tha splencor of his obsequies is confirmed 
by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 69 and x&i. 2, where he calls it censorium 
funus) and by Dio, lx. 85.2. Tacitus in the former of his two 
references says: “ funeris solemne perinde ac divo Augusto cele- 
bratur, aemulante. Agrippina proaviae Liviae magnificentiam," 
and Dio uses substantially the same language, adding the name 
of Nero to that of Agrippina. Naturally, it seems to me, this 
would imply that hie ashes ware taken to the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, a supposition which is perhaps supported by his 
inclusion in the family of Augustus in the inscriptions from the 
arch at Pavia (Dessau, 107). Of this however we have no direct 
evidence (Top. Dict. p. 334); an additional argument in its 
favor is perhaps that the same thing is true of Tiberius, although 
it is generally assumed that his ashes were deposited in the 
Mausoleum on the grcund thet their exclusion would surely have 
been emphasized by cur 2lassical authorities (Top. Dict. 1. c.). 
Why should not this also be assumed in the case of Claudius, 
particularly in view cf the language used by Tacitus and Dio? . 
But Suetonius may us the word bustum here in its proper sense, 
and there may have keen somewhere a tumulus Claudi. 

If the ashes of Claudius actually found rest in the Mausoleum, 
his body would naturally have been cremated in the ustrinum 
connected with that monument (Top. Dict. p. 545), and the 
reference to his bustum by Scetonius is meaningless; if it is 
authoritative, it is good evidence that Claudius did not have a 
place in the Mausoleum. If not, where were his ashes taken? 
Perhaps to the sepulvira gentzs Claudiae sub Capitolio, which 
is not to be identified with the so-called Sepulerum Claudiorum 
(Top. Diet. p. 487); perhaps they were buried on the spot 
where his body was oremated. We may compare the disposal 
of the ashes of Nero in the family tomb of the Domitii (Suet. - 
Nero 50), where his tomb is called monimentum, but in Nero 
57. 1, tumulum. In Claud. 4€, among the omens that foretold 
that emperor’s death. is cited the striking by lightning of the 
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tomb (monumentum) of his father Drusus. Since it is all but 
certain that Drusus was consigned to the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
“the tomb of his father Drusus” apparently refers to that 
edifice. It is natural enough for Suetonius so to designate the 
tomb in that connection; for the striking cf the Mausoleum 
would not necessarily be an omen of the death of Claudius 
(whether or not his ashes were there); but the striking of 
Drusus! tomb in the Mausoleum, or of the Mausoleum referred 
to as the container of his tomb, would be such an omen. Since 
in Livy, Perioch. 142, we are told that the ashes of Drusus 
were put in tumulo C. Iulii, it seems barely possible that tumulus 
C. Iulu is a loose, or erroneous designation of the Mausoleum, 
especially in view of the fact that the evidence for the collection 
and disposal of the ashes of the divine Julius is so scanty. The 
writer of the Periocha may have thought that the ashes were 
later deposited in the Mausoleum, or he may have disregarded 
chronology. It is usually supposed that he referred to the 
tumulus luliae (Top. Diet. p. 542); if so, he was doubtless 
wrong. 

Who enelosed the bustum of Claudius with a low and mean 
wall? Obviously Nero, if Suetonius is to be trusted. When 
did he do it? Probably not at the time of the splendid public 
funeral, unless it was a temporary wall, to be replaced later by 
a better one; that would be out of keeping with the effort of 
Nero and Agrippina to emulate the magnificence of the obsequies 
of Augustus. When did Nero neglect to supply a better wall? 
Most naturally, I should say, when he annulled the deification 
of Claudius, which Smilda (Vita Claudi, p. 175) with proba- 
bility assumes to have been the time when Nero almost utterly 
destroyed the temple of Claudius which was begun by Agrippina 
and restored or rebuilt by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 9. 1). These 
questions and their answers have some bearing on the translation 
of our passage, of which, however, enough has been said. 

Was it usual to surround busta by a wall? It seems probable 
enough, but the information about busta in our dictionaries of 
antiquities is provokingly scanty, and nothing is said on that 
point, I think, either by Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 380, or in 
the long article “ Funus ” in Daremberg and Saglio. Marquardt 
gives us the best account of a bustum; he says, among other 
things, that after the body had been cremated, the bones were 
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collected anc placed in an urn. The urn was set in the midst 
of the ashes of the funeral pyre and covered with earth;. then a 
tumulus was erected over the spat. If the body was not burnt 
and buried :n the same place, the former ceremony was per- 
formec in én ustrina. Thus we see that bustum and tumulus 
were frequertly synonyrnous; in fact, they ought always to be 
so when the former word is used in its strict sense. Now it seems _ 
clear from sich literary testimony as we have, as well as from 
the Etruscar tumuli sucviving at Cervetri and elsewhere, that 
such structures had a foundation of stone about their base, and 
so might perhaps be said to be “surrounded by a wall”; the 
“ wall? however was not something external, but the xpyris of 
the turaulus (Casaubon on Nero 33).. In the note referred to, 
Casaubon sars: “semper autem monimenta suorum sepiebant 
veteres temziores quidem maceria aut humili aliqua levique 
materia; hcnestiores vero lorica e silice vel saxo aut marmore." 
The reference to “humili aliqua levique materia” seems to 
have been inspired by the reading materia in Suet. Nero 33.1 
(now generelly abandoned); at least I can find no other refer- 
ence to a wooden wall in such cases. The first example which 
Casaubon cites in support of his general statement is Suet. 
Nero 52, “ix eo monimento solium porphyritici marmoris cir- 
cumsaestum est lapide Thasio”; in Nero 57 the same monu- 
ment is referred to as a tumulus. In Virgil, Culex 395 ff. the 
construstion of a tumulus, with a xg«rís of marble is thus 
described : | 


Cong2stum euratlavit opus atque aggere multo 
telluris tumulus formatura crevit in orbem. 
Quer circum lapidem levi de marmore formans 
conse-it, assiduae curae memor. 


Digest xi. 7. 87, “si amolum quid aedificari testator iusserit, 
veluti inciremm portieationes, eos sumptus funeris causa non 
esse," which Casaubon also cites in this connection, is something 
quite differert. | 

All this seems to suggest that bustum in Nero 33.1 was not 
only the place where the body of Claudius was burned, but also 
the place where his ashes were deposited and surmounted by a 
tumulus; thal this tumulus for some unknown reason was not 
surrounded at once with a foundation wall, but only after Nero 
had ceased to 3onor the memory of his predecessor, and probably 
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after the death of Agrippina. But it is questionable just how 
much reliance can be placed on this sentence. __ 

In the Thes. Ling. Lat., s. v. bustum, all the references to the 
word in Suetonius are put together under the caption * 2. latiore 
. sensu i.q. tumulus (rogus, sepulerum)". This seems doubtful; 

at least, the matter seems to sall for further consideration. 


| JOHN C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA. 


' APULEIUS, MET. 1, 9. 12. 


The supposed reading of F'¢ here, obseno utero, was plausibly 
changed by Beroaldus to obsepio utero, and that is printed by 
most modern editors. But we are now informed (Giarratano 
and Helm?) that the reading of F (confirmed by A) is obseto, 
and this points pretty clearly to an original obserato, for the 
waved or curved stroke abose a letter, which stands for r or r 


plus some vowel, is one of the very easiest things lost in the 


copying of a text. Both olsepto and obsero occur elsewhere in 
Apuleius, but the former much less frequently; the best reason, 
however, for preferring o&serato here is that its restoration 
involves a slighter change, and that of a common variety. One 
might, indeed, think also of obsuto, but that word is not used 
by Apuleius, and besides the confusion of u and e is not one of 
the common errors in this -ype of writing. 


"EU | W. À. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


ON THE DATES OF PLAUTUS’ CASINA AND 
ITS REVIVAL. 


[The meaning of the word nummus is averse to the contention of 
Mattingly and Robinson that the Casina is an early play of Plautus.] 


The Casına is usually placed by Plautine scholars among the 
latest plays of the drametist, but now (Cl. Rev, 1938, 52) the 
well known numismatists, Mattingly and Robinson, propose to 
date it among the earliest, about 210 B. C. "They argue that the 
novi nurımi of Cas. 10 are the first Roman denarii, which, 
according to their theory, were not issued till abcut 187 B. C., 
secondly, that since line 10 belongs to a passage inserted at a 
revival of the play after Plautus’ death, and since the same 
passage (ll. 14-15) asserts that only the older men of the audi- 
ence had witnessed the first performance, the play must have 
been writ:en as early as 210 B. C. They promise scon to publish 
their evicence in support of their revolutionary dating of the 
denarius. Historians will await this publication with keen 
interest, tut readers of Plautus may in the meanwhile examine 
the cogency of the inferences drawn in this article regarding the 
. date of the Casina. 

There i3 no certain evidence regarding the time of the com- 
position oi this play, but it seems not to be early. The reference 
to the Baschae in 980 ff. would harmonize well with the law 
suppressinz the cult in 186. Since the cult seems to have come 
to Rome rether slowly after zhe capture of Tarentum. (Cl. Quart. 
1927, 198), it is difficult to believe that a date before 190 could 
be appropriate. It is not likely that Plautus would speak of 
Apulia as zostra terra (1. 72) till after the Punic War and after . 
Roman colonists had gone down there in some numbers (198-2 
B. C:). Line 384 (humans Joves) is usually assurned to be a 
reference to the Euhemerus of Ennius. The year 210 is of 
course too early for that. References to hard times and money 
lending (2_-28) are ubiquitous, and we do not know whether 
. the lines belong to the first or to the revised prologue. What 
wil surpris» Plautine scholars most is the attribution of a play 
so largely polymetric and sc independent in treatment to an 
early date. On this.point I need only refer to the articles of 
Arnold (Cl. Rev. 1925, 160) and Sedgwick (Cl. Rev. 1925, 55 

. 3868 
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and Cl. Quart. 1930, 106). In a word, it would require com- 
pelling arguments to convince us that the Casina was composed 
as early as 210 B. C. 

The authors rest their chief argument upon the meaning of 
nummus in:Plautus, holding that it regularly stands for the 
didrachm of South Italy, which they assume to be the. standard 
- coin at Rome in Plautus day. This definition is surprising both 
because Plautus usually avoids translating Greek technieal terms 
into Italian ones for fear of marring the Greek tone of the plays, 
and also because before and after Plautus nummus usually means 
“coin,” “piece,” “ money," well down to the Gracchan day. In 
Plautus the word nummus is modified by aureus or Philippeus or 
auri some seventeen times, and the phrase argenti nummus occurs 
six times in the plays (see Lodges Lexicon). In the Duihan . 
inscription (C. I. L. P?, 25) there are gold, silver, and bronze 
numei. At Luceria, about 200 B. C. (C. I. L. 1?, 401) a fine of 
nummi L is recorded for a slight offense. In view of the data 
we have about early Lucerian coinage the victoriate is probably 
meant, In Cato’s de Agric., written about 175 B. C., nummus 
may mean “money” (14, 3) or “coin” (sestertit nummi, 144, 
8; 145, 2). “Coins” is certainly the meaning in the revised 
prologue of the Casina, whatever its date. Terence uses the word 
for “ coin "—— Greek money, of course. In Phorm. 38 a slave 
pays a trifling debt, probably a few obols, and calls them pausi- 
lulum nummorum; and in Heaut. 601-6, after mentioning a 
thousand drachmas, Terence calls them 1000 nummi. 

Inscriptions of the Gracchan period use the word for “ coins,” 
defining it by HS or vict., when definite sums are meant, Thus, - 
C. I. L. TP, 583, 1. 48 (123 B. C.) has HS. N., while 584, 1. 25 
- (117 B. C.) uses the term viet(oriati) n(ummi). Lucilius has 
the same usage, though he can employ nummus for sestertius 
without the adjective (327, 440, 500). In view of the history of 
the word at Rome, and in view of the fact that Plautus dislikes to 
use specific Latin words for Greek terms in any way that would 
take ihe mind away from the Greek setting we can only be 
skeptieal of the suggestion that the * Romano-Campanian " di- 
. drachm is invariably meant in the eighty and more places where 
nummus occurs in Plautus. A careful reading of his plays 
wil prove that when undefined it stands rather for any silver 
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piece of small denomination cf Athens: tetradrachm, didrachm, 
drachm, triobcl, and even obol. When our dramatists adapt 
plays from Exrope for the stage in. New York, they do not 
translate sums into dellars and cents if they are trying to keep 
the atmosphere, nor on the-other hand do they retain little known 
terms ‘ike florins, crowns, and lire: they find some compromise, 
even 1i it be inexact. | 

Now let us see what values we can find for nummus in Plautus. 
As we have seen, nummus is a generic term when modified by 
aureus or Philippeus or argenti. In the Rudens (1323 ff.) the 
piece referred to is doubtless the tetradrachm, since the offer 
for a service goes up by stages through 300, 400. 500, 600, 700, 
1000, 1100 nummi, ard then to one talent. The leap from 2200 
drachmas to 6000 would not be very plausible. Similarly in the 
. Persa the nummus very probably stands for the tetradrachm. 
Plautus prices for slave-girls run between 20 and 60 minas, 
whereas in Pers. 36 we should have to assume a price of only 12 | 
minas, if. the nummus were a didrachm. In Pers. 665 the price 
for ano:her girl is 60 minas. In Menaechmi (290) pigs for 
sacrifice sell at à nummus. To judge from Heichelheim’s price 
lists (Wirtsch. Schwankungen, 50) the tetradrachm is reasonable 
for the time of the Greek original of Plautus. 

The cnly plac» in Plautus where nummus must stand for. 
didrachm is Truc. 561, where the equation is explicit. It may 
be the reasonable equation in Pseud. 809, where a haughty cook 
says that, while others serve for a drachma per dav, he demands 
a nummus (didrachm or tetradrachm). But it is the double 
Grachm cf the Greek original, not of Italy, that is meant. 

In several places, on the other hand, nummus seems to be a 
translaticn of obol, triobol, or any small coin, in expressions that : 
are equivalent to “not a penny,” “not a farthing” (cf. Bacch. 
609; Cap:. 331; Epid. 330 ; Most. 1011; Pseud. 356, 1323, etc). 
In Aul. 108-12 the nummus stands for some small fee or dole 
(at Athers) whick the miser is going to collect. A small piece 
like the triobol should be assumed if there is to be a point in the 
remark. In Most. 35% ihe speaker expresses scorn for young 
men (of Athens) who hire out ae mercenaries at 3 nummi per 
day. If Ehilemon was the author of the original, ‘he nummus 
here probably stands for the triobol Nine obols would be good 
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pay in his day. Six drachmas would be very surprising. Ia 
other words, Plautus translates the less known Greek denomina- 
tions of his original with nummus. The word means coin, piece, 
or money, as was long ago pointed out. 

The Plautine usage of num.mus is, therefore, decidedly averse 
to their conclusion. But tkey offer two other arguments that 
seem to support their contersion. They say: 1) " The trinum- 
mus or tres nummi of Plautus! play, the Trinummus, shows the 
Italian name for the Attic tetradrachm. Livy (34, 52), writing 
of the triumph of Flamininas, tells us that the tetradrachm was 
about equal in weight to these denarii. Plautu? nummus then 
is Livy's denarius (loc. cit.. p. 58).” This assumes that Livy's 
text used the word * denarius" for what we have been calling 
the Romano-Campanian d:drachm, which weighed about 6.75 
grams. But three of these would weigh about 20 grams whereas 
the Attic tetradrachm would weigh only about 17. Was Rome 
ready to overvalue to the extent of 15% foreign coins that had 
to be melted down and rscoined? The usual custom was to 
accept foreign coin at a dis:ount (Livy 38, 11, 8; Pol. 22, 11, 8). 
The explanation of Mommsen (Münzw. 29, 49 ff.) that the 
Roman denarius and the cistophorie tetradrachm are meant by 
Livy is more plausible. At best Livy would hardly know the 
weights of coins long out of currency; perhaps he had in mind 
the light tetradrachms (Ftolemaic, for instance) that were still 
current in his day. Livy. therefore, does not help us; nor does 
the Trinummus of Plautus. As we have seen the tres nummi in 
the Mostellaria seem to be something like 3-obol pieces. In the 
Trinummus they may be the same, or, since the Sycophant of 
the passage (Trin, 848) pretends to come from “ Seleucia, Mace- 
donia, Asia atque Arabic.” Plautus may have had in mind the 
large cistophorus which passed at 3 denarii, The play belongs 
to about 187, when the cain was well known at Rome. Certainly 
the trinummus is not the Attic tetradrachm. 

They then proceed: £j “ The very name denarius nummus, 
set opposite the dexdAırpes orarnp .. . compels us to think of an 
criginal rate for the derarius of two drachmas." This allusion, 
I suppose, is to Pollux 9, 80-81. At best Pollux would be a poor 
authority on early Roma coins. But in this instance he is irrele- 
vant for he is interested only in the use of the word vovppos 
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among -he Greexs of Sicily ard South Italy, citing Aristotle 
and Epizharmus for it. He does not equate it with the denarius 
NUM MUS. 

What, then, are the novi nummi of Casina 10? If this passage 
belongs -o the middle of the second century, there are several 
possibilities. Some of the coinars of that period were either 
careless or dishonest. So, for irstance, the denarii of L. Sem- 
pronius | Grueber I, 119) are from 20 to 25% short of normal 
weight. After such an issue had been foisted on the publie there 
would of 2ourse be jokes about the new money. Or the reference 
might be to the uncial asses which had generally lost 30% of 
their weight before Cato died. The dating of the Casina does 
not depend upon the mention of the novi nummi. We shall of 
course be very grateful for a thorough examination of the early 
Roman coinage, but even ii the denarius proves to be as late as 
we are now told, the fact will hardly concern students of the 
Casina. ‘Fhe best evidence still favors a late date (about 186-5) 
for the first produczon of the play, and a date not far from 150 
B. C. for its revival. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopmans UNIVERSITY. 





AULULARIA 561 ff. 

Meg. — ee 
etiam agnum misi. uc. quo quidem agno sat scio 
mag? curiosam nusqiam esse ullam beluam. 

Meg. uolo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus curio. 

Euc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura macet, 
quin exta inspicere in sole ei uiuo licet: (565) 
ita is pellucet quasi -anterna Punica. 

Meg. caedundum conduxi ego illum. uc. tum iu idem 

optumumst 

loces ecferendum; nem iam, credo, mortuost. 


509 curionem Gulielmius: curiosam etiam codd. Nonii 455: vix 
curionam.-—— Lindsay. 


There has been no attempt to interpret the above lines in a 
detailed way since that of Prescott in 1907,! of which Thomas 
(ed. Aulul., 1913) says, “curiosam: supposed to mean ‘made lean 
by care’; the emendation curionem, ‘priest of a curia; does not 
improve the sense, though it fits in better with the question of 
Megadorus in 563. The most successful attempt to explain this 
passage is that of Prescott. who takes curiosam and curio to be 
transliterations of Greek words kovpióeav and xovpiðv, “than this 
beast I have never seen any lamb more in need of a shearing,’ 
i.e. he is complaining because the lamb is old, and has enough 
wool'to be a sheep. This, however, is not entirely satisfactory, 
as Euclio in the next line explains that he calls the lamb curio 
because of its leanness; cura macet must in this case be a pun 
ON Kovpıay.” 

In spite of the inspiration of Prescott’s interpretation, I feel 
the force of Thomas’s criticism and of one or two other con- 
siderations., Hence, witzout undertaking a refutation of his 
view, which is really capable of neither conclusive proof nor 


1 Qlass. Philol. ii, pp. 335 f, to which the reader is referred for the 
prior history and criticism of the question. Subsequently, Anderson 
(Class, Philol. iv (1909), p. 298) observed that this “very attractive 
interpretation” was “ possible only on the hypothesis that coere had 
already been reduced to cūrz, thus opening the way for a pun between 
an original w-sound and an original oi-diphthong. But the passage has 
been omitted from consideration in the more recent works dealing with 
Plautus’s relation to his Greek originals. 
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disproof I d= feel that there is an appropriate alternative sug- 
gestion. | 

I am sure that cura (564) is a Latin word,? regardless of 
what the orig-ns of curiosam (or curionem) and curio may have 
been, and in eny case there is a joke involved in these lines con- 
sisting o7 a pan of which cura is the climax. Whether it is a 
good jok» is enother matter; a pun merely shows that at least 
its creator intended to draw from his audience a smile based on 
similarity of eund or derivation, with a difference of sense. - I 
doubt if eura acet could have been understood by the audience 
in any ser.se ot3aer than that of the obvious Latin meaning. Thus 
the point.of tae joke is Latin, end the remainder ought to be 
the same, which is worth mentioning in view of Prescott’s tell- 
ing obserratior that “the context is clearly Greek," and of his 
transliteretion If curtosam and curio. Modern instances of simi-, 
larly constructed puns are common on the stage—the speaker 
uses an unexpected word, the interlocutor questions its use, and 
the first speaker replies with an unforeseen justification. The 
classic example of this kind of joke is Terence’s Phorm. 342 f, 
the cena dubia which is so-called because one is embarrassed as 
to which dainty deserves first attention. 

The earher part of the act has shown us Euclio returning to 
his house end frading an army of servants in unexpected posses- 
sion. He drives them out of doors long enough to rescue the 
pot of gold, thes drives them in again to work, and then solilo- 
quizes, revealing that the hcusehold cock has been bribed to dis- 
close the gcld to the cooks, wherefore he has slain him for being 
so prying. The-eafter he listens through the long scliloguy of 
Megadorus. Firally the two converse together, Euclio ever aware 
of his mair conzern, the precious pot. As he mutters in fear 
of discovery, Mezadorus asks, why he withdraws from the con- 
versation. ‘I was--damme, sir—I was framing the complaint 
against you that-you deserve.” ?' First, Euclio inveighs against 


? Prof. Preseott Eas kindly written that at' the time of his publication 
he felt this difficul-y and “ considered reading xovp@ macet in order to 
avoid a pun ketweea a Greek and a Latin word. This would also meet 
Anderson's objection.” But while the difficulties mentioned might thus 
be eliminated. I find it hard to suppose thet a playwright would carry 
over Greek werd-pl:y for an audience of the Roman proletariat of the 
period. l 

3 Nixon’s trans. (oeb Library). 


AULULARIA 561 ff. 375 


the alleged five hundred eooks with six hands apiece, who are 
all bent on theft (sc. of the pot). His next grievance is the 
flute girl, who is aecused of an unlimited capacity for wine. 
Third, “the provisions—," bit we ere not told what is wrong 
with them, for Megadorus interrupts. Huclio seems ready to 
complain of their scantiness, -hough it would hardly have been 
in character for him to do 3o—a& fact which Plautus or his 
original recognized and hence omitted the actual words of criti-- 
cism, which Megadorus forestells, “ Bless my soul! Why, there's 
enough for a legion. J even entalamb” | 
Recalling Euclio’s fear of animals who might reveal the treas- 
ure, and bearing in mind that a hungry lamb keeps its muzzle 
close to the ground (even indoors!), I suggest translating the 
next speech, “ Well, I am perfectly certain there is nowhere a 
more prying animal than thet lamb," which is a natural com- | 
ment for him to make. Crriosus may have the meaning of 
“ curious ? in that sense, as :s liberally illustrated by the The- 
saurus.í As for curio in the next line, the Thesaurus has no 
translation to suggest. I should propose that Megadorus ask, 
“I wish you would tell me hew a lamb can be a curio," whether 
the latter be a priest of a curia, a corruption of curiosus, or 
something else. This is quite inconsequential logically as regards 
what precedes; the only connaction is in sound, and as it stands 
in our text, the pun is bad ani pointless. However, irrelevancies 
abound in Plautus, and one loes not expect consistency of him. 
In any case, Megadorus has just asked Euclio a question, and 
Euclio is off his guard. If Le explains what he really meant by 
curtosam, he must disclose she fact that he had something to 
conceal, so he recovers and turns the whole incident into another 
intentionally very weak pun, which modern stage directions 
would indicate by calling for a nervous laugh, and he elaborates 
the description into three lines in order to make cura convincing 
inl. 564. If this is correct, quia ossa ac pellis totust is Euclio's 
first reference to the meagreness of the lamb, although Strobilus 
and Congrio have already aluded to it (ll. 327, 331).° Mega- 


t E.g. Plaut. Stich. 198, sed zuriosi sunt hie complures mali, alienas 
res qui curant studio maximo; Cic. de domo sua 39, in exquirendo iure 
augurum curiosus. ` 

ë The audience has actually seen the lamb in question. It need not 
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dorus's reply in 567 is not a brilliant bit of repartee, but he 
seizes upon «uuo (565) to reply, ^ I bought him Zor you to kill." 
To this Euclio replies appropriately, but Megadorus in turn 
ignores his remark with the stggestion that they have a drink 
together. He does this in spice oc the fact that there is no joke 
at the end of 568 nor anvthing else that makes that line appro- 
priate for a transition.? 

A labored explanation of the pcint of a joke always robs it of 
its essertial element, and perheps this is particularly true of a 
pun, ye: thus interpretec there is a joke culminating in 564, 
and the joke is dramatically correct. It makes sorne sort of sense 
(which surionem in 562 does not); it does not involve a trans- 
literation of Greek, which world have been obscure to a Roman 
‘audience and which would still have been capped by a perfectly 
familiar Latin word; and finally, it motivates 564, though to be 
sure at the expense of leaving curio in 563 unmotivated except 
insofar as any pun is its own mozivation. This last is an undeni- 
able objection, but it is certainly not more serious than the objec- 
tions to which other explar:ations are open, to which explanations 
I must repeat that the present suggestion is put forward as no 
more than an alternative worthy of consideration. 


H. COMFORT. 
Haverror: COLLEGE. 


have really been exceptionally thin; ite dramatic purpose is simply to 
prepare th» way for a joke on the fet girl, Phrygia (332). 

‘This irterpretation assumes that ecferendum answers caedundum, 
and it makes of nam iam, credo, morżuosř a rather weak ending. Alterna- 
tively, however, this last phrase may be a concise way of saying, " He 
was so starved that he must have faller to pieces and be ready for the 
boneyard,” which, by showing Euchc still truculent, adequately moti- 
vates Megedorus’s change to a mcre genial subject, If this was in 
Plautus’s mind or that of the actor whc interpreted him, we must give 
him credit for more subtlety taan cften characterised tha motoria. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes, LXVII (1932). 


Das Bruchstück eines Paians von Bakchylides (1-13). Bruno 
Snell identifies the Oxyrhynchus papyrus III 426 with the frag- 
ment of a paean by Baechylides preserved in Stobaeus ecl. 4, 14, 
9, (ef. Plut. Numa 20, 6). It tells the legend of the founding 
of an Apollo temple, and concludes with a paean to Apollo. The 
end of the epode is probably given by Stobaeus (v. 40). He 
discusses the legend of Melarapus (v. 12), and makes compari- 
sons with Sappho’s wedding song (Diehl 55) and the "Hiéeo of 
Bacchylides. Ä 


OWLS AAHAQN TA $AINOMENA (14-42). Hans Diller dis- 
cusses Regenbogen’s study: Eine Forschungsmethode antiker 
Naturwissenschaft (Stud. Gesch. Mathem. I 2, 1930, 13 ff.) 
according to which visible phaenomena reveal by analogy unseen 
conditions or processes, which was expressed by Anaxagoras in 
the phrase dis &8nAwv rà $awópeva. Following Regenbogen Diller 
deals largely with the medical literature of Hippocrates; but 
finds. that the pawópeva there are not analogical but semeiotic, 
that is to say, they are indications of hidden conditions. In the 
early period of Greek philosophy it is noteworthy that the ob- 
servations men made of their own nature, or in the sphere of 
their activities, furnished $«wópeva, which by analogy were sup- 
posed to reveal the laws of the universe, which Aristophanes 
ridicules (Clouds 404 ff.). It is in the field of the physico- 
mechanistic cosmogony that this method makes its first appear- 
ance, namely with Anaximenes. It is not to be ascribed to 
Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus or Parmenides. 


Retractationes (43-46). P. Friedlaender presents as number 
IX of these Latin discussions (cf. AJP. 51, 295) a defense of 
Lucretius I 44-49; X' an analysis of Luer. proem: vv. 1-61, 
de natura; vv. 62-126, de falsa religione; vv. 127-145, revertitur 
poeta ad naturam. The transition to his theme is made with 
vv. 146-149. XI. He emends the MS habes in I 758 to read 
habecmus». | 


Bellum Antiochieum (47-76). E. Bickermann discusses the 
political circumstances that led to the war between Rome and 
Antiochus III (192-189 B.C.}. As soon as Philip V of Mace- 
don was defeated at Cynoscephalae (197 B. C.), Rome's Eastern 
poliey was directed to secure the independence of the cities in 
Asia Minor and thus to ereate buffer states that would check 
the power of Antiochus ITI whom they feared. The Syrian king 
elaimed Asia Minor as part of his realm by right of eonquest. 
The Romans, on their part, said the Syrian kings had failed to 
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assert taeir authority for nearly a century. When diplomacy 
failed t» adjust their differences, Flamininus cífered freedom 
to the ‚cities in question, which move threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Syrian monarchy. Thereupon Antiochus III in- 
vaded Thessaly and so brought on the war. Interesting modern 
comparisons give a deepe- meaning to the rival policies of the 
Roman republic and the monarchy of Syria. 


Grieckisches aus Ciceros Briefen (77-90). M. Rothstein sug- 
gests that exıraovov in At}..10, 18, 3 must be a corruption of 
éerustéAtor, due to Greek minuseuli. SívAepe would have been 
offensive to Atticus (cf. Att. 10, 17, 4). In Att. 10, 12°, 2 
he conne>ts trahimur, nec fugiendum with Oleantaes' dyov 8 p 
à Lev, kat od y' 7 Tlempupsevy (Epiet. Ench. 53). In Quint. Fr. II 
9 (or 10, or 8), following Gurlitt and Sternkopf, he proposes for 
cif’ èv aia Elmoas, ei Sei’ Mckas which Cicero modeled on the 
. familiar ci defy’ Bpacas Sewa. kal madeiv ce dei (Nauck, Tr. Gr. Frag.” 
877), and reads: habemus hanc pkilosophiam non ab Hymetto 
(i.e. Greek philosophy), ted ab 4&wpafiag» (i.e. otium). The 
final words hortus domi est refer to the kros of Epicurus. 


Zwei zerstörte Kolumnen des Ninos-Romans (91-116). F. 
Zimmermann has already discussed these columns <n Ph. W. 51, 
195 ff. and now presents a restoration supported by a remarkably 
complete commentary. Moreover his analysis makes both the 
fragmentery and the well preserved columns of this romance 
more intelligible and interesting than the Teubner edition of 
B. Lavagrini (cf. AJP. 49, p. 398). 


Bemerkingen zu dem römischen Kartenfragment von Dura 
Europos :117-125). R. Uhden publishes a facsimile (in size 
about % of the original) , of the fragment of an ancient map 
with its list of cities, rivers and their distances, from Odessus 
to the Tauric Chersonesus. He supplements and corrects Cu- 
mont’s publication in Zeitschrift Syria, Bd. 6, Paris 1925. This 
rare itinerary map was discovered in the year 1923, during the 
excavations at the ancient Dura nn along the banks of the . 

Euphrates. 


Miszellen: Werner Jaeger (126-129) discusses v. 341 of Soph. 
Antigone. Accepting as a c.ose imitation of the same: quando- 
quidem is se cireumvestit dietis, saepit sedulo (Cie. de or. 3, 
158), he proposes ed ye ovreyá£g bio xixro. H. T. Wade- 
Gery (129-130) emends the Attic epitaph No. 1 in Hermes 66, 
474 to reac instead of rnAco vnoos, ryXe Ovnoos (gen. of Ovyo), 
and translates: We burned Oneso far away, her ashes here mid 
flowers we lay P. Maas (150) offers in place of Peek’s restora- 
tion of the Daphni epigram ‘Hermes 66) 


REPORTS, 879 


"EAAd8os vuroioó|v 5G — OU — v Agva 
~ A 3 5 f x f vg 
 £óvrá r Emaldevoa|v Kai phipevov Krepioav. 
oi de KaAGs Npwes | áclopaot Koopmdevres 
f $ € f ~ > + f 
| 9é£avO" duvoróàoy xwpov és eügeßewv. 


and asks: “ Sollte Homer gemeint sein? ", W. Peek (130-132) 
adds a supplement to the epigrams from Egypt (Hermes 66, 
317 ff.) Karl Kerényi calls attention to a “gold spray’ found 
near the Piraeus (JHS. 46, 1926, 255; cf. AJP. 53, p. 875). 


Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poetik 
(133-154). (1) F. Solmsen makes it probable that the exam- 
ples that Aristotle cites from. Aleidamas in the third book of 
his Rhetoric were all derived from Alcidamas’ Movoecov, which 


seems to have eulogized poetry with passages from the Odyssey - 


and a tragedy of Huripides. (2) He discusses the question of 
the authorship of the réyvy of Theodectes and shows that Aris- 
totle had caused a collection of Theodectela to be made, which 
he used in writing his Rhetoric, without however copying 


slavishly. (3) He makes it probable that the civilizing power : 


of poetry as described by Horace in ars poet. 391 ff. was the idea 
of a sophist made in opposition to the similar claim made for 
rhetoric (cf. Isocrates, Nic. &). 


AXOMATOX (155-167). H. Gomperz, son of Theod. G., 


shows how this term, which was used by Plato in the sense of 


‘disembodied ^ *incorporeal? (Lid. Sc.) under the influence of 
the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, was applied in an earlier 
period to an approximation of the incorporeal, that is to say to 
substances, like air, which lacks a definite three-dimensional 
form. In this relative sense passages dealing with the doctrine 
of Melissus, Anaximenes ete. are discussed. Hence there was 
no contradiction in the earlier period of Greek philosophy to 
speak of an dowpxzrov as expanding throughout the cosmos. 


Zwei Komikerverse (168-173). L. Deubner shows that the 
name of the comic poet in Athen. 4044 is correctly given there 
as Anthippus. Anaxippus is a mistaken conjecture. 'The mean- 
ing of vv. 41-42 is that the tax collector, presumably unable to 
make his payments, which are due on the arrival of the 9th 
prytany, which coineides with the first of Anthesterion, with 
which the Macedonian month A$crpos (emended from 8 
vorepos) corresponds, will receive a feast of lentils signalizing 
the funeral of his estate which he has forieited. 


Das Datum. des Prozesses des Isidoros in den sogenannten 
heidnischen Märtyrerakten (174-196). Anton von Premerstein 
upholds Wilcken’s date of 53 A.D., and places the trial of 
Isidorus and his companion Lampon in the time of the Jewish 


* 
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king Z.gripoa II, in opposition to Hopkins (Cl. Studies 1, New 
Haven 1923, 169-17 7) and Count Uxkull-Gylleband (S B Ber- 
lin., pail. -Wstor. Kl. 1980, 28, 664-679), who defend the date 
41 A. D. £z mong the irteresting points of the complicated dis- 
cussior is zhe probability that the empress Agrippina, on a 
throne and surrounded ky a group of Roman matrons, was pres- 
ent at the trial and used her influence in favor of the Jewish 
king. 

Vergil urd Oktavian, zur Deutung der ersten und neunten 
Ekloge (197-219). H. Oppermann following especially Jach- 
mann (NJbl. 1922, 101 £.), Leo (cf. AJP. 25, 219) and Klinger 
(cf. ALP. ©, 386), anzlyses the ninth eclogue minutely and 
more briefly -he first. The ninth pictures the hopeless outlook for 
poetry in a vorld dominated by crude realities. Vergil was dis- 
tressed >y tke loss of his estate in 41 B.C. To this agitated 
state of minc we must aszribe the lack of harmony between the 
bucolic and fhe hist. political elements of this eclogue. On the 
other hand, tne first eclogue, although it also deals with the dis- 
tress of the cisposseased landowners, has harmonized the oppos- 
ing elements, because the poet’s confidence has been restored by 
the generosit- of Octaviar, and it is not mere flattery when he 
says: o Melikoee deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


Norbanus 7220-236). F. Münzer develops an interesting 
biographz of ihis man of Norba who, following the suecess of 
Sulla, ended Lis career, like his townsmen, by suicide. Having 
attained the zribuneship, though his citizenship was open to 
question, he Erought about the condemnation of Caepio (103 
B. C.) fo- the defeat at Arausio (AJP. 53, p. 373). This suc- 
cess brought hm the quaestorship, in which capacity he followed 
the brillient ozator Antonius to Rhodus, where in 32, as a fugi- 
tive from Sulk he sought protection. Probably in connection 
with the «xpubion of foreigners from Rome in 94 B. C. under 
the lex Lizinia_Mucia, he was brought to trial for the condemna- 
tion of Caepio nine years before; but was successfully defended - 
by Antonius, and then as praetor administered successfully the 
affairs of Sicil~, and in this capacity sent his son to the relief 
of the pecple of Rhegium from an invasion, and was finally 
elected corsul. Put on the proscribed list by Puig he fled to 
Rhodus wkere E» ended his life. 


Miszellem: Fichard Laqveur (237-240) discusses the edict 
of Empero- Augustus, first published by Oliverio in Notiz.-arch. 
del Ministero d. Colonie fasz. 4, 1927, and shows that Publius 
Sextius Seva, for whom Augustus makes apologies, was a 
delator. — 3. Keydell (240-241). on. à reexamination of the 
London papyrus (Milne APF. 7, 1924, 3 ff.) finds that, besides 
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ihe fragments of the Bassarika of Dionysius, it contains also 
fragments of his Gigantias. — Stephan Brassloff (241-243) ex- 
plains an epitaph from Venafrum (CIL. X 4917) in which the 
deceased, 25 years old, failed to attain his liberty owing to the 
lex Aelia Sentia of the year 4 A.D., which forbade the manu- 
missio before the thirtieth year, unless special reasons could be 
adduced, for which an example is given (CIL. III 9623). There 
was however no manumissio post mortem. The liberty alluded 
to in certain epigrams which he quotes is the liberty of the soul 
attained at death. — Paul Maas (243-244) contributes the fol- 
lowing: (1) A stop should follow ibi in Plautus Most. v. 109; 
(2) < Exanimata? in Ennius Medea (Non.,39 and 292) shows 
that this fragment belongs not to the prolog, but to the catas- 
trophe. (3) In Verg. Catal. 13, 17 read loci instead of joci. 
(4) In Manilius 5, 182 real: <ubera tenta tulit rictus>que 
implevit hiantis. 

Das dritte und vierte Buch der Tusculanen (245-294). R. 
Philippson presents a minute analysis of these books, and shows 
that Cicero made use of a single source for' both books, which a 
younger Stoic had composed, perhaps at the request of Cicero, 
just as he had Athenodorus furnish him material for his De 
officiis. This younger Stoic presented in general the doctrine of 
the older Stoa, together with the four books of Chrysippus Hepi 
adav, the Aoywá and the @eparevrixds. Hə was influenced by 
Posidonius! criticism of Chrysippus! theory, without, however, 
agreeing with the fundamental standpoint of Posidonius. Cicero 
made some modifications in the disposition of his material, but 
made changes in the ideas only in so far as his. Roman viewpoint 
suggested. Philippson adds a negative criticism of Ph. SPE S 
_ article in. Philologus 84 (1929). 


Zur Datierung des siebenten und achten platonischen Briefes 
(295- 302). G. Hell refutes the arguments of F. Egermann 
(Die platon. Briefe VII und VIII, Diss. Berl. 1928), who would 
place the seventh letter immediately after the death of Dion. 
He gives plausible reasons for regarding the seventh letter, or 
rather book (Wilamowitz), às a response to a request of Dion's 
followers for advice a year after they had driven out Callippus, 
thus upholding the view of Ed. Meyer (G. d. A. 1000 Anm.) and 
others. The eighth letter followed considerably later, when the 
Dion party had reestablished themselves in Syracuse. 


Griechische Bildung in altrömischen Epen (303-311). (1) 
Livius Andronieus als Übersetzer. Hermann Fränkel compares 
fragments of his Odyssey with the original, showing a tendency 
to simplification. The Homeric epithets presented insurmount- 
able difficulties, for he seems not to have tried neologisms like 
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the arcuitenens, bicorpozes, silvieolae of Naevius. In two cases 
(fgmte. 22 and 11) ne expanded the original in agreement with 
extant scholia, which is interesting evidence that Homeric scholia 
antedated Aristarchus. (2) Ler Anfang des 7. Buchs von En- 
nius Annalen. He interprets vv. 215 ff. to mean that Ennius 
claims that before h:mself no one had cultivated either Greek 
` poetry or rhetoric, acd no one had even dreamed of philosophy 
until he took it up. This throws light on his posing as a second 
Homer, for Homer was -egarded.by the Greeks of his time as 
not only the founde- of Greek poetry, but also as the first 
rhetorician and the first philosopher. 


Der Kommos in Aischylos’ Choephoren (312-854). W. 
Sehadevaldt shows that the Epos Emiröußıos at the tomb of 
Agamemnon is cf fundamental importance in the chain o£ prepa- 
rations ior Orestes' aet of vengeance, which extends over the first 
half of the Chosphoroe. The dramatic exposition of the dire- 
ful situation in four complex triads (815-422), followed by a 
simpler iambic continuation (423-465) enables the audience to 
realize tae inevitableness of Orestes! vengeance es no ordinary 
narrative could have done. A minute analysis shows that the 
commos was not intended to strengthen Orestes in his purpose 
as Wilamowitz tried to prove (Aisch. Orestie, zweites Stück 
1896, 185 ff. and Aisch. Interpratationen, Berlin 1914, 205 ff.), 
as his resolution was steadfast from the beginning. It is an 
important contributior for the understanding of this difficult. 
member of the famous trilogy. 


Miszellen: E. Fraenxel (355-856) objects to P. Maas’ assign- 
ment (p. 244, above) of the two verses from Ennius! Medea 
(Trag. 2-4f. Ribb.) to the catastrophe, as they obviously corre- 
spond to Ihe paedagog’s address in Eur. 49 ff. — F. Pfaff (356- 
859) cites six passages from Galen's commentary to book 6 of 
the Epidemiae of Hippcerates, wich have been preserved only in ` 
an Arabic version, Thay chow that not Rufus of Ephesus. but 
the collective work of Rafus of Samaria was Galen's chief source 
for the text and explanstions of tae old commentators (cf. AJP. 
37, 359).— O. Weinreich (355-363) shows thet Vergil in 
eclogue IV, 15-17, 62-68 reflects the Hellenistic worship of rulers 
just as the metaphors of the Helleristie poet Rhianus (Stob. 
flor. 4, 34) are rooted in the deification of men; even the late 
poet Nonrus (Dionysiaea £4, 167 ff.) operates with this Hel- 
lenistic ecneeption. — Ada Adler (363-366) shows that the 
Homer vita in codex Virdobonensis Phil. 39 belongs to the XVI 
century ard probebly has .ittle. value. — A. Körte (367-368) 
(1) suggests that the verse Sépipos aAumı movriaı repipputos cited 
by Philodemus V.H? XI _60, 9 was taken from Euripides’ Dictys. 
The verse from Cratinus’ Seriphioi, cited by Gomoll, in an article 
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on Heracleodorus, not yet published, may have been suggested 
by Euripides. (2) He emends the verse in Menander's Peri- 
keiromene 397 to read IL. & Geol, ris &orıv otros; M. öcr|ıs dlw ; 
ó g|ós [ids]. 


Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus (363-396). E. Fraenkel 
has undertaken the first complete interpretation of this famous 
document, which Mommsen entitled Epistula consulum ad 
Teuranos de Bacchanalibus. It is clear and precise except in 
the latter part (22-30), where a parenthesis, a lack of consecu- 
tive arrangement, and mistakes in the sequence of tenses obscure 
the thought. He clears up mosi of the difficulties with the help 
of Livy’s account (book 39, 18, 17 ff., and 89, 14, 6 ff.) and con- 
cludes that the main part of the inscription (1-21) is on the 
whole an exact copy of the original document; but the latter 
part (22-30) is a crude version, altered and abbreviated for 
local reasons by one not fully master of Latin. 


Zar Entstehung und zum Wesen des griechischen wissen- 
schaftlichen Kommentars (397-412). J. Geficken begins this 
historie sketeh with the 7. and 6. centuries B. C. Ancient laws, 
Homer, the lyric poets and philosophers called for explanation 
or invited criticism; but it was not until the Sophistic period 
that the beginnings of the commentary were made and it was 
left to the followers of Plato: Aristotle, Theophrastus ete. to 
perfect its essential features, which was aecomplished before the 
time of Andronicus. The sketch is elaborate and interesting. 
It concludes with the sta;ement that there is need of a real 
history of the ancient commentary. 


Die Parodos des Oidipus Tyrannos (413-437). W. Ax shows 
the liturgical character of this varodos (150-215) in content, 
form and stereotyped phrases, and that the metrical scheme of 
dactyls combined with iambs also belongs to the religions sphere, 
which is strikingly exhibited in the Asclepius hymn. This is 
noteworthy as Sophocles, who was priest of Amynus, took a 
prominent part at the introduction of the worship of Asclepius 
in Athens. 


Die Waffenbergung in der Odyssee (438-445). W. Biichner 
shows that Odysseus’ purpose in telling Telemachus to hide the 
weapons (r 281-298) was in line with ais efforts to encourage 
him when he shrank from the dangerous plan of attacking the 
suitors (+ 241 ff.), and thus eliminates difficulties that ancient 
and modern critics have noted in comparing this passage with 
T 3-52. Some of the advice in « was impracticable; but without 
the mention of the place where the weapons were to be taken in 
m 285, the brief statement in 7 44 would have been unintelligi- 
ble. In x he approves ths rejection of vv. 31-33. 
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Kritische Beiträge zu Ciceros Verrinen (446-468). R. Sydow 
favors the B class of MSS, as it supplies many more missing 
words than the a class (cf. AJP. 47, 282), and commends the 
- edition of Alfred Klctz (1923) for adopting many words from 
B, which have been excluded by other editors. He defends a 
number of B preserved words. in 5, 125 he approves the read- 
ing per hune spoliati end reads a praedonibus <ambusta>. In 
5, 165 he proposes: zım haec omnia quae polliceor cumulate 
(testibus proxime» plana fecero, and in 5, 166 (preserved only 
in 8). he proposes: si t:bi ignoto apud ignotos, apud barbaros in 
extremis atque ultimis gentibus «posito» nobile . . . nomen 
civitatis tuae profuisset. `, 


Miszellen: P. Maas 1469-471) discusses the strophic respon- 
sions in the paean of Eacchylides as presented by Bruno Snell 
above pp. 1f., with wkom he differs, believing that the paean 
must have continued wi-h at least 20 cola beyond v. 40. — Ken- 
neth Scott (471-473) reviews the accounts of Tiberius’ prophecy 
ihat Galba was destined to rule Home: Joseph. Ant. 18, 6, 9; 
" Suetonius, Galba 4, 2: Taz. Ann. 6, 20; Dio 57, 19, 4, and 
concludes from the remark of the emperor on the occasion of 
Galba’s betrothal as given in Dio: xai od wore tHs Tyenovias 
yeop, that Tiberius, mindful of his own domestic experience, 
had in mind Galba’s coming marriage. Galba later as emperor 
may have recalled Tiberius remark, which could easily have 
given rise to the accounts of Tiberius’ prophecy, whose interest 
in astrology was well known. — Wilhelm Reusch (473-477) 
notes three points in the papyrus | Gissensis 40, 1: an escape of 
the emperor from danger, thanks to the gods for this escape, 
and a victory. These poinzs, in the light of history, chiefly 
Herodian 4, 4, 4 f., connect this document with the death of 
Geta, and so. must be daz ed at the end of 211 or beginning ot 
212 A. D. 


"HERMAN Lours EBELING.. - 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. ' m" 


GLOTTA, XXI (1933), 8-4. 


Pp. 153-213. Literaturbericht für dàs Jahr 1930. P. Kedi 
mer, Griechisch: Allgemeines (153-154), Vorgriechisches (154- 
160), Altgriechische Dialek:e (160-162), Literatursprachen 
(162-164), Koine und Vulgärgriechisch (164-167), Mittel- 
griechisch (167-168), Neugriechisch (168-171), Lautlehre 
(171-173), Flexionslehre (173-174), Wortbildung (174), Ety- 
mologie und Wortforschung (174-182), Syntax (182-183). 
M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (184-199; 
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including etymology). W. Kroll, Lateinisch: Syntax (199- 
203), Sprachgeschichte (203-210), Metrik, Klausel (210-213). 


Pp. 218-257. P. Kretschmer, Die Hypachäer, combats Som- 
mer’s denial (Die Ahhijavä-Urkunden) of Greek equations for 
certain: Hittite names of places and persons. For the Ahhijavà 
of the Hittite texts was certainly located in or near Cilicia, and 
according to Herod. 7, 91, “rayat was an old name of the 
Cilieians; further, an inscription of Merneptah at Karnak 
speaks of ‘circumcised’ AgaiwaSa (’kjwS), and circumcision 
was unknown among the Greeks. On considering the meaning 
of ró in composition, the conclusion must be reached that 
Hypachaioi means ‘die Achäer als Unterschicht habend’, i. e., 
that they were mixed Achaeans, half-Achaeans, the same as the 
AgaiwaSa, who had derived zireumeision from the non-Greeks 
with whom they were mixed. Further, Hitt. Ahhijavä is not 
an ethnic, but a name of a country, quasi *Ayayra (as compared 
with the later Greek ’Axarria), for which formation parallels are 
cited; Egyptian Aqaiwasa has then the ethnic suffix -ss-. An 
explanation is given also of the shift from -ai- in ’Ayacot to -i- 
in Ahhijavä. The country name Ahhijavä may survive in the 
frequent Qawé of Salmanassar IIPs inscriptions (882-859 
B.C), which is seemingly Cilicia, and is once only called 
Hiluku; in a few later insec., the name Que appears, but the 
usual name is there Hilakku. Thus the Hypachaeans were the 
earliest colonists sent out by the Achaeans, perhaps about 1500 
B. C.; .their absorption by the native population and resultant 
barbarization is paralleled in the Pontie Achaeans (Dion. Hal. 
i, 89, 4), the Achaeans on the north coast of the Huxine 
(Appian. Mith. 102; Strabo ix, 416), and the Lycians, if, as 
is probable, these last had an original Greek element. There is 
then no difficulty in identifying Tawagalawas with "Ereroxdégys, 
Alaksandus with *AAégavdpos, Wilusas with fitos; this last equa- 
tion is now supported by another eity-name, Wilusija * Wilusa- 
lan colony’, located in Assuwa, which may be an early form 
replaced by ‘Asía, Similar correspondence of endings is seen 
in Tru(w)isa == Tpoin. 


Pp. 258-267. Vittorio Bertoldi, “ Preellenico " Bdros, pavria 
* cespuglio, rovo " e “ preromano ” *matta, *mantia “ cespuglio, 
rovo ”, finds these to be paonetic variants of a pre-Italic, pre- 
Celtic word in Sardinia, Iberia, Etruria, and Gallia, which 
thence passed into Greece; and traces many derivatives, espe- 
cially plant and place names, through this territory. 


Pp. 267-294. Frans Kuiper, Beiträge zur griechischen Ety- 
mologie und Grammatik. (1) 'E6«(py © 347 means ‘ sprinkle’, 
to Skt. jigharti, root *g¥her-, found also in $po (Hesiod Op. 
61). pupdw, dopíve (x91), d$opífas (o 336), ete. (2) 'EA«ós 
(I 915, $ 432) and ZX«év (Aristoph. Eq. 152, 169) ‘ cook’s 
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X table, also.in. elAéarpos, &eoBórgs, perhaps in éXcoósos, is related 
‘to Lith. lóva' ‘bed-frame’ and other Balto-Slav. and Gme. 


.. cognates going back to a vrim. IE root-noun *löu-s, to the root 


in Skt. lunäti “schneider”. (3) “Eyeio, éuéo, cued ‘meiner’, 
ceio, géo, geù “ deiner’, sie, éo, ed ‘seiner’ are old genitives of 
the possessive adjectives with e-vocalism as in Gathie Av. éahya, 
. Gothic pis, Old Prussian stessias, Old Ch. SJ. Geso, etc. 
(4). ‘Ero“pos ‘ wirklich, bereit, usw.’ is a -mo- derivative to an 
. adverb "setoi, root. es- ‘be’, meaning ‘existent, decisive, 
. unchangeable’, ‘completed, ready’, etc, and so really con- 
nected (as has been supposed) with éreds (*s-eieuos), érvpos 
` (*s-etu-mo-s). (5) Zmpíe * Verlust, Schaden’, ‘Strafe, Geld- 
'.Strafe?^, to Skt. diná- “niederschlagen ’, Gk. 8e2ós “schwach, 
elend, feige’; root *deiä- “zerstören, vernichten, schädigen”. 
(6) "Idmro, i mronaı, both meaning ‘schädigen’, to root *iaqt-, 
as remodslings of activa *i-ap-ti, medial *Ip-tai, with root- 
variation of type seen in Vedic iyarti, med. irte, to root *er-. 
To same root, amdrn < *ap-n-tä, to a lost neut. noun *årap, and 
. Other dertvv. The root is to be found in Vedic ákam ‘ Leid, 

Schmerz’, Av. akö “böse, schlecht”. (7) "I8ée ‘ich werde 
wissen? (3235, most mss.: "236, variant reading} is one of 
the few o.d -es- presents. (8) Kaoíyvgros ‘brother’ contains 
*km-ti, derivative of *km seen in xará, xaral, cf. full grade in 
Latin com-, eum, with -ti as in rpori, Latin post(i), ete.; 
meaning ‘sorn with (anocher)’, (9) KAoroweío (T 148), proba- 
bly ‘loiter, hesitate’, denom. to *xAóroy, cf. Skt. Srathnati, 
$rnthati * wird schlaff, gibt nach, wird matt, ruht’. (10) Shaw 
*zuvorkommen, usw, to root *qtpha:a-, Ved. ısäyati, Av. 
xSayete “herrscht ’, with ài : ä variation; $Ózvai is a contraction, 
cf. Hes. yaevar’ d0deaı. The Gk. word takes the gen., the regular 
case with varbs of ruling; for semanties, cf. German einnehmen 
and zuvorkommen. The pres. $Óávo is a derivative formation 
to éb@nv. 

Pp. 295-300. Stefan Weinstock, Indices. 


RoLAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY 07 PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Sardis, Vol. VII, Part 1, Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Edited 
by W. H. BucxrER end Davir M. RomiwsoN. Publications 
of the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. Late 
E. J. Brill Ltd., Leyden. 1932. Pp. ii + 198 + xiii (plates). 


The various volumes of the American Scciety for the. Excava- 
tion of Sardis have appeared not in order but according as the 
subjects laid down in the original program have been prepared. 
This first part of the sevenzh volume, which conforms with the, 
handsome folio format and clear typography of those which have 
previously been issued, collects all the inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin which are known to have come from Sardis and its 
environs, not only those foind during the excavations of 1910- 
1914 but those recorded Ly previous travellers since Thomas 
Smith, c. 1670 A. D., and now lost. Limitations of space pre- 
vented the inclusion of the Diaries of Robert Wood, as originally 
planned, and these wil appear with the Zestimonia relative to 
Sardis in a second part of t3e same volume. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-one inscriptions, one hundred and one, including most 
of the more signifieant ones, have already been published. 
Nevertheless all the epigraphical material from so important a 
site as Sardis during more than a thousand years of its history 
is here presented together and with a wealth of learned com- 
mentary and bibliographical references. The earliest inscription 
(102) is a simple stele inscribed Aewjávópo: cipi, which the edi- 
tors date perhaps before 450 B.C., while the latest (176), a 
memorial of ó 9ovAos ToU O(co)d HatPaAos, belongs in the tenth 
or eleventh century A: D.; but the majority of the inscriptions 
fall in the Hellenistie period or the first centuries of Roman 
domination. 'The editors have classified them under the head- 
ings: Documents and Publie Records (nos. 1-20), Honorific 
Texts (nos. 21-84), Votive Texts and Dedications (nos. 85- 
101b), Sepulehral Inseript.ons (nos. 102-176), and Miscellaneous 
Texts and Fragments (nos. 177-228). ; 

Noteworthy among the first class is the temple mortgage secur- 
ing a loan to Mnesimachrs (1, publ, e. 200 B. C.).! Since, as 
the editors maintain, the transaction was made fifty or more 
years before this record was set up, it illustrates admirably how 
temples, through their wealth and corporate permanence, ful- 
filled many of the functions of modern banks. The decree in 
honor of Timarchus (4, publ, 155 B. C.) not only gives the 
earliest evidence for the »ult of Dionysus at Sardis but shows 


1 Inscriptions previously published will be indicated by the abbrevia- 
tion “publ,” ; those appear.ng in this volume for the first time by 
unpubl.” 
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how, as at AtLens in the time of Demosthenes, the chief civic 
honor was the eward of a crown in the theatre during the festival 
of that god. “he series of decrees in honor of Menogenes (8, 
publ. with full commentary in AJ A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 322-362, 
c. 5 B. C.) illistrates several important and disputed points: 
the direct relations between the Emperor and cities in the sena- 
~ torial province of Asia, the constitution, officials, and functions 
of the xowdy of As.a, and the nature of the yepovoía, on the last 
of which may 5e zompared numbers 32 (unpubl, c. 5 B.C.) 
and 166 (publ. tkird or fourth cent. A.D.). Two resolutions 
of the Hadriance szage guilc (18, unpubl.; 14, publ.) celebrate 
the Emperor zs the “new Dionysus” and merit comparison 
with two similar documents from Angora (JRS. XVI, 1926, 
pp. 245-252). In a list of fountains (17, publ., c. 200 A. D.) 
the word wworheov appears in the unusual meaning of “a place 
for meetings of ptsrat,” for which a further reference is made 
in the Addenda. p. 166, to IG. V. 1.361. The last cof the public 
documents (20. pwbl., 535 A.D.) comprises a speech of the © 
governor of Lydia on Novels VIII and XVII of Justinian. 
The fact that iz was inseriked, in Greek, over a poorly erased 
dedication to Sspt-mius Severus (71, publ.) perhaps indicates 
the poverty and poor workmanship of the sixth century. 
. The Honorific Texts contribute less of importance. An inter- 
esting allusion 2ccwrs in on? honoring Socrates P&rdales (22, 
unpubl, e. 100 B C.) te “worshippers of Zeus among the 
enterers into ihe shrine." Although the editors refer to two 
inscriptions fron: Egypt (OG. 56, line 4, the Decree of Canopus; 
OGI. 90, line *, the Rosetta Stone) for “ enterers into the 
shrine" and give other instances of the use of deparevrat for 
special worshipp2rs, the precise nature of these divisions remains 
obscure. One Polybius, perhaps a rhetorician, dedicated in the 
second century & brst of Cicero (49, unpubl.). An inscription 
in honor of a trioure of the third Cyrenaic legion (56, unpubl., 
e. 150 A. D.) adds enother to the many documents which record 
gifts of money for amusements and corn. The well-known 
desire of the ciries of Asia during the second and following 
centuries to parede increasingly bombastic titles may be illus- 
trated from numbers 83-76. The many victories and exagger- 
ated honors of Demostratos Damas (79, publ, c. 215 A.D.) 
show how in the same century athleties had become even more 
* professional? thar, perhaps, ever before. © 

Among the Votive Texts and Dedications, numbers 90-93, 
records of gifts 2y che priestesses of Artemis, lead ihe editors 
to discuss the change of the official dating at Sardis from that 
by the stephanop.soras to that by the priest of the goddess Roma. 
They date this charge soon after 133 B.C. (p. 96) and later 
(p. 118, on 130, umpubl.) comment that soon after the intro- 
duction of the eglendar of Asia in 9 B. C., in connection with 
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which the name of the month Dios was changed to Katar, the 
imperial cult replaced that of Roma, and dating by the Emperors 
that by her priests. Interesting are two fragmentary “ con- 
fessions of sins” to obtain cures, probably of the second century 
(95, unpubl.; 96, publ.). 

The Sepulchral Inseriptions include a number from: cinerary 
urns. These occur commonly until the first century B. C. (129- 
133) and one example (145, publ.) is dated in the first or second 
century A. D., although in Asia Minor inhumation was appar- 
ently far more common than cremation at all periods (Nock, 
Harv. Theol. Rev, XXV. 4, 1982, p. 827). The stele of 
Menophila (111, publ., second cent. B. C.) shows several sym- 
bols which are explained, in elegiae verse, with a simplicity 
which stands in strong contrast to the mystie elaboration with 
which modern scholarship has endowed the symbolism of im- 
perial funerary art. On one urn (129, unpubl., c. 40 B.C.) 
Mark Antony appears as the eponymous magistrate, presumably 
the priest of Rome, and zhus affords a precedent for the con- 
ferring of similar honors upon Augustus by the cities of Asia. 
While a stele of the second century (152, publ.) merely invokes 
curses on those who disturb the grave, later examples impose a 
fine payable to the imperial treasury (153, unpubl., soon after 
212 A. D., is rò íiepoóra|vov] rapeov; 165, publ, third or early 
fourth cent., is roy dioxov). The mention upon third and fourth 
century inscriptions of trades like bread-making (166, publ.), 
breeches-making (167, unpubl.), or clothes-dealing (168, 
unpubl.) may indicate that as these passed under governmental 
conirol they became more honorable.. 

The Miscellaneous Texts contain little of general interest save 
the only epigraphic reference so far kncwn to the see of Sardis 
(190, publ., fifth or sixth cent.). 

The Addenda et Corrigenda on p. 166 should be noticed 
because they add some valuable references. Nor should this 
review close without praise of the admirable mdices of names, 
titles, and the like, and especially of the General Index, which 
is really an index verborum. The thirteen pages of Plates at the 
end of the volume supplement the frequent photographs through- 
out the text by representing the larger or more significant stones. 


l Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


2 The writer is indebted to Professor Nock for several suggestions in 
connection with this review. 
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Fergiliane. By Grorat Mrason WuicHER. The Bookmart, 
. Amherst, “fassachusetts. Pp. xii -+ 152. $1.35. (On sale 
by American Jlassizal League, $1.15.) 


The autaor modestly calls this latest volume of his! Vergiliana. 
In twelve lette-s in verse, two cultivated Romans of Trajan’s 
time express their views on many things to the Younger Pliny, 
on g the dscussion in each, as if casually, to the thought 

ergil,—his life and personality, his philosophy, his poetry. 
dt the book is more than a charming picture of Pliny’s 
friends in the ‘ick Italian setting of an interesting period of 
our own antececen; civilization, and more than a judgment of 
Vergil such as t20s2 admirers a century later might be supposed 
to have formed It is & perceptive students unveiling of his 
own mind. Fred 5f the seli-consciousness of the pedagogue in 
his class-room oz ata learned session, he lets his pen bring forth 
treasures o:d anc new, gathered and stored through long diligence, 
of Latin ard Helenie literature. 

In his preface Le cheracterizes the medium as “informal 
verse."  F-ne c-afismanship is shown in interspersing other 
metres for arti&ie variety in the blank verse of the letters. 
Judged by rule ~f thumb, th» predilection for the rustic rather 
than the epic mooc of the master-poet may be steted in the 
proportion of drect quotat:on from Georgics and Eclogues 
against those from the Aene:d:—11:3. These metric transla- 
tions are irdivicually delightful and are adroitly fitted to the 
context of -he “ Epistles.’ There are also several paraphrases 
from the more -bscure group of noems attributed to Vergil. 
Horace too is quoted, and Lueretius, Martial, and Augustus 
himself,—tke las- in the lines of uncertain authenticity i in which 
the Empercr * d-ops intc poetry” on his refusal to obey the 
dying poete request: that the Aeneid be burned. From Pliny, 
recipient of the -meginary letters, there are numerous echoes. 
Indeed, the first ^ Epistle? is definitely an answer to an extant 
letter of his. TLese things are bright nuggets in the finding, 
and the delicate Glusiveness which sometimes eludes the classic- 
ally minded guesser is quite as piquant. One of the prime 
treasures, a complete poem of some length deftly interpolated 
among the Biterg, is neither translation nor paraphrase, but a 
pastoral don» in English a’ter the manner of Vergil, essembling 
and harmon-zing Mantuan and Sicilian reminiscences. 

The rule of thim) is & very poor measure for such poetic 
scholarship. Indeed, to view the book chiefly in terms of Pro- 
fessor Whicker’s mborn love for rural themes would throw out 
of perspective other devails in his large and fine interpretation 


1 Earlier .bo«ks of verse by ihe same author are On The Tibur Road, 
Roman Pearls. Roba d'Haiia, and Sonnet Singing. 
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of Vergil. Sensitiveness is abundantly revealed to the philo- 
sophie content of the master's thought. Significantly, the ren- 
derings from the great epic are all chosen from the Sixth, the 
apocalyptie, Book. The longest of these, the noble passage 
spoken by Anchises on the nature of the human soul, is inset in 
the “ Epistle " which reports an after-dinner discussion in the 
villa of Silius Italicus, overlooking the Bay of Naples. The 
opportunity serves well for debating the question which has 
teased commentators :— 
* Was our Poet 
Stoic or Epievrean, or perhaps 
Each one by turns, nor either finally? ” 


The book concludes on a note in unison with that of Browning's 
Cleon, expressive of a yearning in this cultivated pagan circle 
toward some mystic certainty. 

The writer of Vergiitena speaks in self-depreciation of his 
“faring” with the Majesiic Shade to whom he dedicates his 
volume. Perhaps his humility is bred of consciousness of that 
predilection for the bucolie strains, carmina minora. But his 
achievement is impressive. Ha has ‘poetized two Roman epochs, 
that of Vergil and that of Pliny Junior. 


FLORENCE BENNETT Aso: 
WaALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


Ottaviano Capoparte. Storia politica di Roma durante le ultime 
lotte di supremazia. By Mario ATriL10 Levi. In two 
volumes. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze. 1933. Pp. 
264,267. 8°. L.30. ` 


Students of the early work of Vergil end Horace who want a 
dependable and full account of historieal events for the period 
44-31 B. C.—the period taat is so often neglected by historians 
because it falls between the Republic and the Empire—will find 
this work very useful. The first volume with its excellent inter- 
pretation of Cicero's last letters and the Philippies carries the 
narrative from the Ides of March to Pailippi, the second con- 
tinues it to the battle of Actium. Itis frankly a political history, 
and it avoids military problems consistently, but the author is 
quite cognizant of the literary and economie materials. The 
work is bàsed upon a thorough and intelligent reading of all the 
sources, and makes full use of the modern studies on the subject 
up to all that were published last year. It owes much to such 
studies, especially to those of Rice Holmes, and gives full credit 
for its indebtedness, but in the last analysis it rests chiefly on 
personal investigation and independent judgments. The sane 
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presentation of the contest between Cicero, Antony, end Octavian 
at the eni of 44, of the aims and difficulties of the triumvirate, 
and of the policies of Oztavian and Antony bafore Actium 
reveals much acute and sound historical reconstruction. The 
reader will not always assent: for instance I find it difficult to 
believe that Octavian, in confiscating towns for land allotments 
to his soldiers, rested his case on the theory that the towns in 
question had become deditistae in the Social War and therefore 
held their lands only by precatory rights (II, 11), and I feel 
quite sure that the author has misinterpreted Appian’s use of 
yeopyoi in. B. C., V, 43, and also that he has assumed too long 
a period for Pollio’s history. However, the book stands the test 
of critical reading very well, and its positive contributions in 
the way of illuminating interpretations are numerous. It defends 
. no thesis. The title is not an indication that Octavian is the 
hero of th» story. He gets well-halanced justice, as do Antony 
and Cicerc. Objective fairress of judgment stands out through 
. the two volumes. ` | 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JouNs HoPriNS UNIVERSITY. 


A 


E. G. Srauer, Cicero of Arpinum, A Political and Literary 
Biogrcphy. New York, G. E. Stechert and Co. Second 
corrected edition (1983). Pp. x1-+ 487. 


This bock is a “second printing”, as the author properly 
terms it, and not another edition, of Sihler's biography of Cicero, 
first published by Yale University Press in 1914. With the 
exception af a few verbal ccrrections and a short “ Preface to 
Second Priating ", it differs not at all from the first edition— 
not even in the Bibliography are later studies listed. It appears 
to have been printed from the same plates or from reproductions 
of them. On page 191 Western Asia Minor hes properly - 
replaced Hestern. On page 938 Maeer has not been corrected 
to Macer. On the title page in the quotation from Tacitus, 
profesis is s> spelled with one s. 

In the years since the first publication much has appeared on 
Cicero. Among noteworthy complete studies of Cicero's life and 
work Torsten Petersson’s Cicero, published in 1920 (University 
of Californ:a Press), and the less dependable biography by 
Gaston Deleyen, translated by Farrell Svmons (E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 19231) should be mentioned, but they have not 
superseded Sihler's study. 

Petersson in the bibliography to his biography called Sihler's 
work “the most useful reference book on Cicero in a single 
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volume." This is still a true estimate. But more than this, 
Sihler ean. be depended on to give his own judgments. He did 
not follow in the wake of Mommsen and Drumann. It is inter- 
esting to notice his favorable opinion of the originality of Cicero 
in his literary productions, a position taken too and well 
advanced by Tenney Frank in recent studies, in particular in 
his lecture on Cicero before the British Academy in 1932. 
In general the various phases of Cicero's political life are sanely 
written, and “Many golden thoughts”, to use Petersson’s 
phrase, are to be found. I like, for example, the comment at 
the conclusion of the discussion about the conference between 
Caesar and Cicero in March, 49, in which face to face with the 
dietator Cicero showed his independence. Sihler says: “ There 
is an element of greatness in Cicero's character, and on that day 


i; was revealed.” 
G. A. HARRER. 
UNIVERSITY OP NORTE CAROLINA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL oF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1934 
grants in aid of research and post-doctoral fellowships for 
training and research in the humanities. The grants are in two 
categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, 
not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for grants must possess the 
doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually in need of the 
desired assistance and unable to secure it from other sources. 
The grants are made for specific purposes (other than living 
expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, 
secretarial assistance, ete., in connection with projects of research 
actually under way. | 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which 
allowanees for travel, expenses of research, and other purposes 
may be added. Applicants must have the doctorate, must not 
be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated 
unmistakable aptitude fcr constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as 
application blanks, may be secured from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
All applications must be filed by December 15, 1938, and awards 
will be announced in March, 1934. 
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